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THE ELITE OF HAIR TONICS. 





Best Hair Dressing for Daily Use. 


Every Officer likes to have his Hair neat and well groomed, and there is nothing 

to equal JAVOL for this purrose. It Strengthens, Preserves and Nourishes the 

Hair and is delightful to use. It is a reliable article for every day use and is 
largely used by the Best People. 





In Flasks, 5/6, 3j- & 2-. 








P Entities — to a 2/- slask o1 SAVOLT jor Javol Shampoo, 3d. & 1/-(box of 5) 
trial at 1/- on presen ation toany Chemist 
—tfailing him, send P.O. 1/- direct. 69 Of all Chemists 





LAMONT, CORLISS & Co., 11, QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 














IN PREPARATION. 
**Lest we Forget.” 


q DEFENDERS OF OUR EMPIRE.” 


THE NATION'S HEROES. 


CONTAINING— 

12 Biographies in each issue; with Auto- 
my . graphic Photographs produced in Sepia. 
A DEUM COLE, No. 1 of this invaluable and comprehensive Work will 
appear on or about June 25th, 1908, and will be 
handsomely illustrated with full-page Portraiture Plates 
and a ‘‘fac-sim.” of every Officer’s Autograph under 
his Photograph. 

Edited by C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S. 

Assisted by Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B., and 
, Commander W. F. CABORNE, C.B., R.N.R. 

The July issue will contain :—The Duke of Connaught, Earl Roberts. 
Lord Walter Kerr, Sir John French, Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Percy 
Scott, General Baden-Powell, Sir Henry S. Rawlinson, Brigadier-General 
Rimington, Colonel James A. L. Haldane, Sir Percy Girouard, Colonel 
Alexander J. Godley. 

Further particulars as to Contents of further issues. &c., will be 
published in due course. 


N.B.—A percentage of the profits accruing from the sale of this handsome and compre- 
hensive work will be handed over to Field-Marshal The Right Hon. Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., 
who has graciously consented te accept same on behalf of his ** Veterans’ Fund.”’: 


Annual Subscription 10s. 6d. post free. 


London: The Naval & Military Press, 5 & 3, Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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LIPTONS 


The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 





MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


ALDERSHOT- Eims Road. MALTA4—39, Strada Reale, Valletta. 
PORTSEA-—35, Queen Street. ALEXANDRIA-—Boulevard de Ramieh. 
DEVONPORT- Holman ’s Buildings. CALCUTTA-—32/1, Dalhousie Square. 
DUBLIN—23, Merchant’s Quay. COLOMBO- Prince Street. 
GIBRALTAR—Grand Hotel Buildings. : BOMBAY—14, Hummum Street. 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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“ KossaTus, LONDON ” 
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EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and it is certain that that aspiration is 
fulfilled time and again by those who have found the method hest suited to their 
means, their knowledge, their opportunities, and their temperament. 

A book might be written on the subject of all the little variations and their influence 
on successful investment ; but here we have not space to do more than touch lightly 
on the subject. We can only say that everyone—with means either large or small, 
knowledge great or little, opportunities many or few, temperament bright or the 
reverse—can find a method by which he (or she) can successfully enter into Stock 
Exchange Investment. 

THE CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (which was established in 1898), 
will send descriptive booklet, with ‘‘ Finance” (a weekly record of markets and prices) 
for six months, free of charge, to every applicant naming this journal, and will afford 
full and simple explanation, with suggestions as to the best method to be pursued. 


Write to the Manager, 66, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















Laying for Line with Tangent Sight and Gun Arc. 


DUMMY 
TRIPOD 
GUN 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
5th LONDON BDE., 
R.F.A. 


WRITE: FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS TO 





(LATE OF THE MORRIS AIMING TUBE 


GRAHAM & LATHAM AND AMMUNITION CO., LTD.)E 
CECIL COURT, CHARING’ CROSS RD. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRACTICE SYSTEMS FOR ORDNANCE AND SMALL ARMS. 

















GERMAN WAR OFFICE INVESTIGATIONS. 


THE TREATMENT of POLLUTED WATER. 


The recommendations of the 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT are 
embodied in the 


HARTMANN 
STERILISERS 


WHICH ARE 


EXTENSIVELY USED 
GERMAN MILITARY 
- AUTHORITIES 


at home and abroad. 


An ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET dealing with the above and its application 
in the GERMAN ARMY sent free upon receipt of card to 


Lupw. LOEWE & CO., LTD., 


Farringdon Road (opp. 109), 
LONDON, €E.C. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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yecla to H.R.H 


JONES, CHALK & DAWSON, 
TAILORS & MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 
6, Sackville Street, London, W. 








THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS. i 


Newspaper Froprietors, Publishers, 
Lithographic & Letterpress Printers, 
and Advertisement Contractors. 


5 & 3, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Sore Advertisement Contractors to this Journal and also to 
most other bear; ial Service Publications. 
Telegrams : GrLnexwoov, Loxpox. Telephone: 4680 Gerrard. 
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SCHOOL OUTFITS 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, LTD., 


65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED SEVENTY YEARS. 














MR. GLADSTONE, M.A. 


(Oxon.) 


ARMY TUTOR, 


90a, CLOUCESTER ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINCTON. 




















NAVAL AND MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 





“THE CAVALRY JOURNAL,” 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 

JANUARY, APRIL, JULY OCTOBER. 
Price 2s. 6d. Net 

C. GILBERT-WOOD, Arundel Street, 


and 


W,C. 





R.U.S.1. “JOURNAL” INDEX. 


An indéx to Subjects and names of Authors 
appearing in the JouRNaL from 1887 to 1906 
(Vols, XXXI. to L.) has been compiled, and may 
be obtained at a cost of one shilling (inc!usive 
of postage) on application to the Secretary, 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 5.W. 








United Service Gazette. 
(WEEKLY. 
The Journal of His Majesty's Forces. 


THE OLDEST SERVICE PAPER. 
Established 1833. 


Price 6d, Postage 4d. 





“The Royal Engineers’ Journal.” 
Monthly. 
May issue now ready. 
LONDON: 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, 5, Arundel Street, W.C. 


CHATHAM : 


Price 1s. 6d. net. 


RoyaL ENGINEERS’ INSTILUTE. 














NAVAL AND MILITARY HOTEL DIRECTORY. 








BIRNAM HOTEL, BIRNAM, 
PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 
(Two minutes’ walk from Birnam and Dunkeld Station. 
HIGH-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 
Tariff Moderate. Pure, bracing air. Finest Scenery 
in Scotland. Good Salmon and Trout Fishing free. 
Golf Course adjoins Hotel Grounds. Good Garage 
and Inspection Pit. 









THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, Lakes of Killarney, 

is the only Hotel in Killarney at which His 
Majesty King Edward VII. ever stayed, his Royal 
signature being proudly cherished by the propzietors. 
The Duke of Connaught’s signature is also to be seen 
twice, H.R.H. having on two occasions honoured 
this Hetel by staying there, the last time (1901) 
being aecompanied by the Duchess of Connaught, 
Prince Arthur, Princess Margaret and the Princess 
Victoria of Connanghtt. 














STAINES. 
Bungalow or Riverside Cottage to Let. 


Right on the banks of the River er, with entrance, small lawn 
with flag-staff, and steps to r ver. on the riverside. Well 
furnished, plate, linen, &c.; gas, gas-stove (cooking) and 
water laid on; six rooms in all; near Staines Bridge ; train 
journey from Waterloo, 30 minutes; motor accommodation 
could be obtained at the Hotel next door ; rent moderate for 
a long let. Apply in first instance to ‘ ‘ Riverside,” Box 6,904, 


Office of The Wilbert-Wood Press, 5, Arundel Street, W.C. 








LUXURY. COMFORT. ECONOMY. 


Che Hotel Russell. 3: 
Russell Square, W.C.. 


Provides for visitors to town the most 
convenient, comfortable and 
economical place of stay. 


The Frederick Hotels, Ltd., Proprietors. 

















NAVAL AND MILITARY SO 


CIETIES AND CHARITIES. 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


PATRON H.M. THE KING. 
The Society, which maintains the Training Ship 
‘*Warspite” at Greenhithe, is supported 
by Voluntary Contributions. 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations gratefully 
received by the secretary, Lieut. H. T. A. Busan- 


quer, R.N., Clarks Place, Bishopsgate Street, B.C. 





Dr. Barnardo's Homes: 


National Incorporated Association. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


18-26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E. 








THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
FAMILIES ASSCCIATION. 
To help the Wives and Families 
of Soldiers and Sailors. 
23, Queen Anne’s Gat2, S.W.. 


Secretary, 





A NATIONAL WORK. 
Church of England Waifs 
and Strays Society, 


NEEDS AND PLEADS FOR HELP. 


Secretary : Savoy Street, W.C. 








Che Rational Refuges for 
homeless & destitute Children, 


AND 

‘‘ Avethusa’’ & ‘Chichester’ Training Ships, 
FUNDS NEEDED. 

164, SHAFTESBURY 


AVENUE, W.C. 











The Royal Army 
Temperance Association. 


The Association consists of Soldiers of all 
ranks and denominations, united for the 
promotion of sobriety in the British Army 
at home and abroad. 


VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


47, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY MUSEUMS, &c. 











ROYAL UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM 
WHITEHALL. 


This Museum, with the restored Ruben’s 
Ceiling, and entirely rearranged, has now 
been re-opened to the Public. 














GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


THE PAINTED HALL, 
NELSON'S RELICS, &c. 
NAVAL MUSEUM, iateresting collection 
of Models, &c. 


OPEN DAILY, 10 till 4. 




















Mr. €. Carlisle, D).A. Cantab. (alrangler) 
Daior D). Bb. Gregson, late R.E. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 


5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, and 46, HOGARTH ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to prepare both Resident and Non-Resident 


Candidates. 


Recent Successes include: 


NOVEMBER, 1907. 





WOOLWICH. 
Third Sh a: F. N. M. Mason Re eee We 7,441 
Fifth - : ve E. J. Moorhead e a ee 7,236 
Sixth ie Ue C. W. R. Tuke bee ae ae 7,166 
24th +e a8 ey J. R. Pinsent ty Ge a 6,493 
27th ... r ee es H. W. Crippin re oe a 6,411 
32nd ... es ies ees L. H. King-Harman Ks ee 6,372 
35th ... ae Ree: Pargiter oe 6,339 
This is the second time in two years we have Passed three out of the first Six for Woolwich. 
SANDHURST. 
12th Sab YY ee . Maxwell oe ie 5,172 
3th... : - : -{ Money o i Py 5,169 
2ith ... a oe ; C. T. Ellison : baz 4,912 
38th... es bs io B. C. H. Keenlyside eo s 4,644 
CAVALRY. 
ie ae ae aan A. M. Sassoon aes Be we 3,481 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
OCTOBER, 1907. 
CAVALRY. 
6th a C. A. L, Green ose Bs Yorkshire Dragoons 
8th ioe Hon. F. C. Montgomerie ... Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
INFANTRY. 
6th a L. D. Daly _... ne Royal Munster Fusiliers 
13th : W. V. Lumsden a ro Seaforth Highlanders 
17th i M. B. Selby-Smyth ... <_< Rifle Brigade ... ; 
21st H, F. P. Hornsby ... ee Cornwall and Devon Miners Artillery 
22nd F. 8S. Whinney Se ie Lincolnshire Regiment : 
27th H, E. Hosking ses me East Surrey Regiment j 
30th i A, W. C. Richardson ree West Yorkshire Regiment . 
32nd ee J. D. Gilkison ste i Cheshire Regiment 
ARMY QUALIFYING, SEPTEMBER, 1907. 
THE FOLLOWING PASSED FROM, US :— 
H, 8S. F. Cosens. C. Jackson. *M. Alexander. 
J. V. Dawson. Ss. C. B. Mundey. *G. Frecheville. 


C. Hilton. C. H. Waring. *L. F. Page. 


* Passed in Mathematies I. 


PROMOTION. 


Work for both ‘‘C” and ‘“‘D” is now going on. Upwards of Sixty passed from 


us in November last. oS ese 
STAFF COLLEGE, 1907. 


NINETEEN Officers passed from us in the Competitive List and SIX others 


received Nominations. 
WORK NOW GOING ON IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
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{Country Life, pure, natural and good.” 


— William Cowper. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


te A Smoking 


«- SMOKING] 


highest class 


ion MIXTURE 


quality. 


‘* Undoubtedly the most successful Brand of modern times.” 





Sold in Two Strengths: 


MILD MEDIUM | 
| 5p. per oz. 4 ip. per oz. | 





Manufactured by the Proprietors of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut,” Nottingham. 





























By Appointment. 


JUST PUBLISHED. R AN SO M ES’ 
Price 2s, 6d. net. vee 


Postage 3d. extra. 


“WEAPONS” 


Being a Brief Discourse 
on Hand-Weapons 
other than Fire Arms. 


BY 
B. E. Sargeaunt 


(Assistant Curator, : LAW N 


Royal United Service Museum, Whitehall). 


C, GILBERT: WOOD, M OW E R Ss 


Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. Possess Improvements contained in no 
other Machines. 

















RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, Ltd., 
PSWICH. 
SUPPLIED pes ALL [RONMONGERS. 


























DALLMEYER’S 
NEW PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 


‘The ENTS i, 


Service.” 














For 
For Naval and Travellers, 
Military Officers Naturalists, 
and and for 
Sportsmen. Theatre use, 
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Showing “ Service” Binocular with outer cover removed for cleantng prisms. 


LIGHTNESS,.—They weigh about 2 oz, less than any other glasses of similar power. 


OURABILITY.—Prisms fixed in rigid frame can be easily adjusted if necessary, although it is 
practically impossible for them to get out of alignment. 


CONVENIENCE.—Can be focussed, adjusted, &c., while holding in one hand, 
Illustrated Booklet Free on application. 


J. H. DALLMEYER, Ltd., 25, Newman St., London, W 











GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 
ony London | 112, REGENT STREET, W. 
Sterling Silver Table Ware. 
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MOST HIGHEST 
BEAUTIFUL QUALITY. 
DESIGNS. 

VALUE 
PERFECTION OF BEYOND 
WORKMANSHIP. COMPETITION. 
seneneuiaiinn Wedding Presents, Mess Plate, &c. — setections of 
Catalogue “The Company have taken the leading position in the Goods sent On 
post free .on trade, and their great success and increasing business Approval, carriage 
application. in all parts of the world are attributable to the admirable paid. 


principles upon which their business is conducted.” 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 














RANGEFINDERS. 


THE BARR AND STROUD RANGEFINDER. F.Q. TYPE. 6 FI. ‘(2 METRES) BASE. 
ON MOUNTING N.M. TYPE.” 


(Fitted with a brake for controlling the Rangefinder in azimuth in a sea-way.) 


For use on board large Battleships and Cruisers, 


Approximate uncertainty of observation :— 
1 yard at 1,000 yards. 
45 yards at 6,000 yards. 
120 yards at 10,000 yards. 


Barr ano Stroup, 
ANNIESLAND, 
@raseow 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





1. OFFICERS JOINED. 
Brigadier-General T. D’O. Snow, C.B. 
Captain R. Gardiner, Indian Army. 
Major H. R. Blore, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Lieutenant R. C. Dobbs, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Second Lieutenant J. H. S. Dimmer, King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
Colonel F. F. Johnson, C.B., late A.S.C. 
Second Lieutenant F. M. D. Bailie, Irish Guards. 
Second Lieutenant R. A. Alston, Coldstream Guards. 
Captain H. H. Kelly, R.E. 
Captain E. F. G. Hill, R.E. 
Major M. F. Gage, 7th Dragoon Guards. 
Captain R. H. Waller, Indian Army. 
Lieutenant W. C. Garsia, Indian Army. 
Lieutenant L. Peel, Yorkshire Regiment. 
Captain W. A. H. Grimshaw, 5th Battalion Connaught Rangers. 
Captain J. H. Hardcastle, late R.A. 
Captain M. C. Dobson, R.F.A. 


2. RECEPTION. 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Walter Kerr, G.C.B., and the Counoil of 
the Institution held a Reception in the Museum on Wednesday evening, 
20th May, when about 500 members and their friends were present. The 
band of the Coldstream Guards rendered an excellent programme of 
music, and the choir of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal sang a number of 
madrigals and glees, which were greatly appreciated. Secretaries of 
recognised learned societies are reminded that arrangements can be 
made for holding receptions or conversaziones in the Museum. 
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3. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


(a) Magazine Rifle. The action invented and designed by Major 
P. T. Godsal. 


The breech of the Godsal rifle action is closed by a cylindrical block 
locking directly into it by means of lateral lugs. In front of 
the block is a non-rotatable bolt-head, and in rear of it is 
the carrier which contains also the striker and mainspring, and 
has the extractor on the top. These parts when assembled are 
called collectively the bolt. The bolt slides, by means of grooves 
in the sides of the carrier, upon guides in the body of the 
action. Primary extraction is given by the lever, which is in 
one with the block, striking an incline on the breech-piece. 
The cocking-piece and seal are on one side, and the trigger is in 
front of the magazine. There is a longitudinal cut-off and a 
bolt-stop in rear, and a safety-bolt and a lever-lock at the 
side of the action. When fitted with a 3-lb. 30-inch barrel, the 
Godsal action makes up a rifle weighing 74 lbs., and 45} inches 
in length. The principle of the Godsal action is a new one, 
and as it combines the characteristics of block and bolt actions, 
it has been classified as the Block-Bolt Principle. 


(b) A ‘‘ Pass’’ issued to Lieutenant J. Whitley, 9th Regiment, when 
a prisoner of war at Verdun; dated 30th December, 1812. 


Purchased. 

(c) A Miniature Portrait of Rear-Admiral Sir John Franklin; 
painted by Drummond. Given by B. Harcourt, Esq. 

(d) Two Prints in Colours, Engelmann, dated 1829, of the 10th 
Royal Hussars and the 11th Light Dragoons. Purchased. 

(e) A Print in Oolours, by C. Vernet, dated 1810, ‘“‘An English 
Hussar.” Purchased. 

(f) Two Prints in Colours, Ackermann, dated 1856, jf the 4th 
Dragoon Guards and 4th Light Dragoons. Purchased. 


(g) Two Prints in Colours, by J. Grant, dated 1844, of ‘‘ Rocket 
Practice” and ‘‘ Repository Drill,’’ Royal Artillery. Pur -hased. 
(h) A Print in Colours, W. Spooner, 1852, ‘“‘2nd Royal North 
British Dragoons.’’ Purchased. 
(i) Full-dress Coatee with Epaulettes, and Coatee, Sash, etc., of 


the Royal Cheshire Militia; date about 1804. 
Given by Major H. W. M. Parker, R.A. 


4 NEW LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


The New Catalogue of the Library is now in print, and may be 
obtained on application. Price, 2s. 6d. 
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system, and the Japanese system described. The three systems 
compared. Points for us to note. A thorough training 


essential for non-professional officers. Some Regular officers 
must serve with second line units. The need for education. 


CuaptTerR 1V.—Proposals for the Organisation and Training 
of a Reserve of Officers for the Forces at Home.—Definition 
of Reserve Officer : 

a. A discussion of the different sources whence we 
may obtain such officers. The necessity for young men 
who are candidates for such commissions being well edu- 
cated. Conditions under which the following should be 
reckoned as forming part of the Reserve of Officers: retired 
regular officers, warrant and _ non-commissioned officers, 
seconded officers, and officers of the Auxiliary Forces. Method 
of forming a further reserve supply of officers. 

b. Method of training the above. One year the minimum 
period. Reasons for this. A discussion of the Ward Committee’s 
alternative proposals. Could young men sparea year? In many 
cases ‘‘Yes.’’ A discussion as to whether candidates should do the 
training with a Regular unit or not. Should military subjects 
form part of the University curriculum? No! Reasons 
against it. The expensive instructional machinery proposed 
by Ward Committee consequently superfluous. The regiment 
should be the school for military subjects. | Proposed syllabus 
for the year’s training. Privileges to be given to those who 
have previously served in University and School Corps. ‘‘ Re- 
fresher’ Trainings. 

c. Method of utilising Reserve officers’ services. General 
Distribution. 

d. Conditions of service. It is agreed—as stated by the 
Ward Committee—that nothing beyond a year-to-year liability 
can be exacted. The question of promotion of Reserve lieu- 
tenants discussed. Their rank onentry. Proposals as to candi- 
dates—otherwise suitable—who fail in ‘‘military subjects’’—to 
form a reserve of non-commissioned officers of special corps 
raised in war time. The question of giving permanent com- 
missions to Reserve officers. 

CHAPTER V.—The Question as regards India, including the 
Indian Army.—A résumé of existing regulations. Present 
numbers of the Indian Army Reserve. Rough estimate of 
the number of officers which India would require on mobilisa- 
tion, Favourable factors. Little help to be expected from 
civilians or Volunteer officers. “‘ Quality ’’ especially necessary 
for officers leading natives. Proposals for obtaining a small 
Reserve from the British service. Estimates as to numbers 
which it will furnish. A discussion on some recent proposals 
for creating an Indian Army Reserve. The proposed constitu- 
tion of the Indian Army Reserve given. Proposed training 
for Indian Volunteer officers and civilians. 
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CHAPTER VI.—Inducements to be offered for Service in the 
Reserve of Officers, and Concluding Remarks.—In some 
countries a Reserve officer’s commission is a help in civil life. 
This could not be in England. Special advantages must there- 
fore be given to Reserve officers. Principles on which rewards 
should be given. Proposals as to inducements to be offered : 

a. At home (including warrant and non-commissioned 


officers). 

b. In India. Improbability of proposals being adopted. 
Our ‘‘ voluntary ’’ system a handicap in this matter, too. A 
change of popular feeling necessary before a_ satisfactory 


system can be evolved. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEED FOR A RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


The provision of a large and well-trained Reserve to supple- 
ment the commissioned ranks of an Army in war time did not 
become a serious problem until the middle of last century. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. _In the first place, the old 
methods of fighting did not demand from subordinate leaders 
the same qualities as modern warfare does, in the days of close 
order formations the direction of a fight seldom passed out of 
the hands of the higher commanders, the réle of junior officers 
being confined, generally speaking, to stimulating the men by 
precept and example and controlling the fire. Company or 
squadron officers’ places could moreover in most cases be effec- 
tively filled by the vieux moustaches who represented the N.C.O. 
class of those days. 

With the advent of breech-loading weapons all this was 
changed; the adoption of more extended formations consequent 
upon their enhanced fire effect resulted in the control of a fight 
being largely transferred to captains and subalterns. Secondly, 
the enormous growth of armies as well as the developments in 
communications and engines of war which the nineteenth 
century witnessed, necessitated a great increase in the administra- 
tive and technical elements of a fighting force, a relatively 
large proportion of this personnel consisting of officers. Lastly, 
the adoption, of short service, conscription, and large reserves 
brought about an immense expansion of cadres and pari passu 
a demand for extra officers on mobilisation. The Prussians 
were the first to perceive this, and the reorganisation of their 
Army during the earlier and middle portions of the past century 
included a scheme for the formation of a Reserve of Officers 
which has served as a model to several other military Powers, 
and which will be described further on in this essay. 

Since 1870 greater strides than ever have been made towards 
perfecting arms and projectiles; the invention of smokeless 
powder has almost revolutionised the service of reconnaissance, 
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so that to-day very high mental and moral qualities are re- 
quired from those in charge of patrols or other detached parties. 
These qualities cannot in most cases be looked for in the non- 
commissioned ranks, despite the great advance of education 
amongst the latter, so the cry is ever for officers—more officers. 

The casualties amongst officers in recent wars have been 
disproportionately large, as the following statistics show: At 
the commencement of the Franco-German War the Germans 
put into the field a strength of 519,000 all ranks.!. The writer 
has not been able to find out how many officers were included 
in this, but as the proportion of officers to men on a peace 
footing is about 1 to 25 at the present, and would be considerably 
less on mobilisation, an estimate of 1 to 30 would probably not 
be far wide of the mark. The total German losses during this 
campaign amounted to 1,871 officers and 26,397 men killed or 
died, 102 officers and 12,752 men missing, and 4,184 officers 
and 84,304 men wounded.? This gives an aggregate of 7,157 
casualties amongst officers and 123,453 amongst the men, or 
about 1 officer to 17 men placed hors de combat. In the South 
African war 714 officers and 6,845 men were killed or died on 
the British side, giving a proportion of 1 to 9; 1,753 officers 
and 19,292 men were wounded—a proportion of 1 to 11.3 

A British field army of 1 cavalry and 6 infantry divisions 
with army troops counts to-day 4,409 officers and 131,750 men, 
giving a proportion of 1 officer to 29 men (approximately), which 
is much the same as existed in the South African field force. 

In the recent Russo-Japanese war the Ist Manchurian Army 
(Russian), with an average fighting strength of 2,200 officers 
and 100,000 bayonets, lost during thirteen months 96.7 per 
cent. of the officers and 67 per cent. of infantry soldiers.‘ 

At Liao-yang the total Russian effectives were approximately 
160,000,° and presented a deficiency of some 2,500 officers. The 
XVIIth Russian Army Corps lost during one year 60 per cent. 
of its officers and 55 per cent. of its men, the figures for the 
artillery of the same corps being 25 and 7 respectively.’ 

In considering the Russian losses we must remember that 
no troops in the world require less ‘‘ leading ’’’ than the stolid 
soldiers of the Tsar, whose stubborn valour in the face of con- 
tinued defeat elicited universal admiration ; whereas the instances 





1 German official account, English translation, Part I., Section 1, p. 45. 

2 German official account, English translation, Part II., Section 20, 
App. CXCIII. é 

8 Parliamentary returns called for by Mr. Alpheus C. Morton. 
Casualties amongst forces sent by the Indian Government are not 
included. 

4 Joint report by Major Mockler and Captain Holman, Part I., p. 89, 

5Ib., p. 88. 

6** Broad Arrow.”’ 

7 Mockler and Holman, Part I. (XV.) 
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of ‘‘ skulking ’’ amongst the officers exceeded anything of the 
kind that has been recorded in other campaigns fought by great 
military Powers. 

Instances could be multiplied to show how heavy in pro- 
portion are the losses amongst officers in modern war. 

The importance of having an efficient Reserve of Officers 
was not brought home to us until early in 1900, when our 
initial disasters in South Africa had disclosed to us the magni- 
tude of our task out there. Prior to that we had never in 
modern times been compelled to mobilise the whole of our land 
forces simultaneously ; our peace establishment of officers being 
moreover a liberal one, we were enabled to make good losses by 
the transfer or attachment of officers from other units—the same 
vicious system as obtained in the case of the rank and file before 
the introduction of the territorial system. 


The early battles in South Africa were characterised by 
excessive casualties amongst officers, a fact which actually drew 
down blame and abuse upon these from a Press and public 
which understood nothing of war. Yet these very casualties 
stand forth as a bright feature amongst the many regrettable 
episodes of that period. To those who, like the writer, have 
mixed considerably with foreign nationalities since then, it 
has been no small satisfaction to hear warm tributes paid to the 
bravery of the British officer by men who uttered the most 
biting criticisms on everything else connected with our much- 
abused Army. 


But what did this bravery result in at the time? In 
units being absolutely depleted of officers before many months 
had passed, necessitating all sorts of emergency measures to 
fill the gaps. These measures included :— 


1. The granting of commissions to cadets and young 
officers who had not completed their course at the 
military colleges or had not passed the requisite 
period in the Militia. 


2. The appointment of public schoolboys or other young 
gentlemen who had received no previous military 
training. 

3. The bestowal of commissions on officers and others 
from the Yeomanry, Volunteers, Colonial. Forces, 
and various Irregular corps formed during the war. 


4. An increased number of promotions to commissions 
from the ranks. 


To consider the above makeshifts: No. 1 is a most obvious 
one, and a similar plan was resorted to by our allies during 
the recent Russo-Japanese War. It is nevertheless a very un- 
satisfactory one, for if it be important at ordinary times that 
young officers should join their units with a good knowledge of 
their duties, it is doubly so when they may be called upon at 
any moment to apply their knowledge in the face of the enemy, 
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and when the influx of so many fresh elements amongst the 
rank and file renders good leading more essential than ever. 

As regards No. 2, the writer was for a time during 1901 with 
a brigade of field artillery in which only one subaltern had been 
through Woolwich. A short time before he had been with a 
horse battery, all the subalterns in which had received the usual 
training. The difference was most marked, and when the field 
artillery brigade proceeded to a practice camp it quickly became 
evident how severely battery commanders were handicapped 
by the absence of trained subordinates. 

No. 3 provided us with a proportion of excellent officers who 
did good service during the war, but were in many cases less 
successful after its conclusion. The average British officer 
insists on a certain strict professional and social code which these 
newcomers often transgressed. There is no doubt a certain 
amount of insularity and snobbishness connected with this code, 
but it has been instrumental on the whole in keeping up a high 
tone amongst our officers. Moreover, many of this class being 
unable to endure the restraints and monotony of peace-soldiering, 
and finding themselves placed below men younger than them- 
selves, threw up their commissions. 

The handicap of age and unfamiliar surroundings was like- 
wise felt by No. 4—the ‘‘rankers’’—some of whom suffered from 
the additional disadvantage of being entirely without private 
means. When their war savings were exhausted, a hideous 
struggle for existence began, unrelieved by any hope of a 
‘‘career,’’ for a general stagnation in promotion has set in since 
the South Atrican War, as it did after the Orimean and 
Napoleonic struggles. Several such cases have come under the 
writ@r’s notice, as they have no doubt under that of many others. 
Can it be wondered that depression and listlessness supervened 
in many cases when the excitement of campaigning had ceased ? 

From the above considerations it appears that, generally 
speaking, our Army can in peace time be officered only by a 
certain class of man, brought up in a similar way and serving 
under approximately similar conditions, and that the intrusion 
of other elements is seldom a success. The decline of the 
old martial spirit and the universal striving after luxury and 
wealth has, however, considerably limited the number of candi- 
dates belonging to the strata from which our Regular officers 
have hitherto been drawn. Consequently the ideal system is 
one which will produce at a crisis another and less homogeneous 
class, trained for short and intermittent periods to lead the 
smaller units, serving only during a war, and disappearing auto- 
matically on its termination. How is such a class to be obtained ? 
The problem is of sufficient complexity in countries where the 
idea of a ‘‘ nation in arms’’ has taken firm root and where the 
ever-present dread of invasion stifles that horror of militarism 
which haunts to a greater or less extent all free and progressive 
communities. Well then may it appear insoluble in a land 
where patriotism can hardly be said to exist amongst the bulk 
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of the population, and where the military forces have never 
received more than bare toleration. 

The training of the Reserve officer, too, presents peculiar 
difficulties with us, for our Army must be prepared for the most 
varied conditions of warfare—bush fighting, hill warfare, or 
operations in masses against a highly civilised foe. 

The physique and constitution of candidates must likewise 
be of the best. | Not only may they suddenly have to exchange 
a comfortable existence for the exertions and privations of cam- 
paigning, but may also have to undergo these trials in an un- 
accustomed and insalubrious climate. The great military nations 
which we are considering in this Essay, are, under present 
conditions, not likely to put large armies in the field at a 
distance from their own frontiers, and Russia fought her last 
great war in a country the climate of which, resembled her own, 
and was moreover extremely healthy. 

All this means that we require a particularly high standard 
of training and a high class of man for our Reserve of Officers. 


So far we have considered the question principally from 
the point of view of our military needs.. But there is another 
aspect that must not be lost sight of : the growing distaste for 
military service amongst the educated and well-to-do classes has 
already been alluded to. Lists of candidates for commissions 
during the recent years testify to this; whereas in the early 
nineties the competitors for some 150 vacancies at Sandhurst 
generally exceeded 1,000, the proportion of candidates to 
vacancies has often of late years hardly exceeded 2 to 1. The 
other lists have shown a similar tendency. 

In an age when the road to wealth and distinction is open 
to a man of “‘brains’”’ to a far greater extent than formerly, it 
can hardly be expected that the possessors of such an asset— 
unless they be enthusiasts—should enter a profession where 
none can attain to riches and few to comfort on their earnings 
alone. And yet soldiering to-day calls for talents and applica- 
tion in the same way as do more lucrative walks of life. Small 
wonder, then, that so many turn their backs on it. 


The effect of this on the British nation is that in these 
materialistic days, when this and other countries are permeated 
with social as opposed to national ideals, we possess no numerous 
and influential class which is alive to our national needs and 
dangers through having been brought into direct contact with 
the armed forces of the realm. 


If our professional men, our merchants, our politicians con- 
tained a fair percentage who had gone through the admirable 
‘* one-year Volunteer’s’’ course which will be described in 
Chapter III., we should not see grave questions of national 
defence treated with levity or unconcern, nor would there exist 
that unreasoning prejudice against the Services which now 
enables the opinion of the politician to prevail over that of the 
expert in nine cases out of ten. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Our PRESENT RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
How Does it Compare with Our Requirements? 


It scarcely seems worth while to examine the regulations 
under which our present somewhat shadowy Reserve of Officers 
is raised, organised, and trained. The Committee presided over 
by Sir Edward Ward, which recently considered the subject, 
has submitted proposals, entailing a complete reconstruction of 
this portion of our defensive fabric. Some recent official an- 
nouncements regarding the reorganisation of the Auxiliary 
Forces help to indicate the direction which reforms under this 
head will take, and have already annulled the system under dis- 
cussion in this chapter. But time must elapse before these 
ideas are translated into a workable scheme, and meanwhile we 
are dependent upon a system which represents the only attempt 
made to grapple with the problem prior to last year. A contrast 
between it and the complete, well-thought-out systems set forth 
in the following chapter will help us to understand the urgent 
nature of the question. 

Exclusive of the Indian Army, which is considered 
separately in Chapter V., our Reserve of Officers is recruited 
from the following sources :— 

a.—Former officers of the Regular Forces in receipt of 
retired pay or gratuities. Such are liable to be 
recalled to service with the Regular or Auxiliary 
Forces up to the age of 50, if retired with the 
rank of lieutenant or captain, 55 if they retired as 
field officers, quartermasters, or riding masters, and 
67 if of general officer’s rank. 
: May be grntd 
b. Mae retired from the Rogues Forces Comeganiins 
ey Te - “: Indian ym as Reserve 
3 ”» ” ” ” Officers. 


Officers under (2) must fulfil the following conditions :— 

For the rank of captain they must have had 7 years’ com- 
missioned service at the time of their retirement, including 3 
as "yar or field officer, and must be qualified for field officer’s 
rank. 

For the rank of subaltern they must have had at least 2 
years’ commissioned sérvice at the time of retirement, and must 
have qualified for captain. 

Officers who served in South Africa’as officers of Imperial 
Yeomanry, Volunteers, or Colonial Irregular Corps and have 
been granted temporary Army rank, may, if resident in the 
United Kingdom, be granted commissions as Army Reserve 
officers. is source of supply is gradually dwindling away. 

All officers mentioned under B must be less than 45 years 
old for appointment as captains and under 40 for appointment 
as subalterns. 
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The following are the present conditions of service for 
Reserve officers :—All officers serving in it, ex-Regular officers 
with liability to further service excepted, must report themselves 
in writing at the beginning of each year under pain of removal. 
Officers must be medically fit and their characters and qualifica- 
tions must be satisfactory—(these conditions do not appear to 
be invariably exacted in practice). 

The age limit is the same for officers under B and A 
(see above). All Reserve officers, except those who have held 
permanent commissioned rank in the Regular Forces, must 
undergo annually one month’s training at their own expense 
with a Regular unit (this is frequently dispensed with). 

Army Reserve officers may, with their own consent and 
that of the Army Council, be employed on Army service at any 
time. 

Reserve officers are eligible for promotion during the period 
of their employment on Army service. 

The numbers and constitutions of the Reserve officers in 
1906 were approximately as under :— 


Great Britain,’ (excluding India). 





General Officers Ys ai rc 67 
Colonels and Lieut.-Colonels ... ee yt 
Majors ___... oft qe ob 754 
Captains and Subalterns fi. 2. ogee 

Total... si ak soe Tggare 


The large proportion of colonels and lieut.-colonels and 
the paucity of officers below field rank is noteworthy. 


Germany (1905—1St Reserve Only). 





Field Officers are 9 
Captains ... a a a .. 883 
Subalterns ape ios oe, ... 12,554 

Total ... ne) Fe .«. 13,446 


Taken from the latest official handbook. 
Japan (Most Recent Official Figures—ist Reserve Only). 





General Officers ... ? ; ae 19 
Colonels ... “<¢ 1 ae 2 13 
Lieut.-Colonels ... nS af; zi, 25 
Majors... be x33 i a 82 
Captains ... at a3: a 7, AES 
Subalterns Rit 6, ap . 7,166 

Total... ies i ..» 7,620 





1 These figures, which are sufficiently accurate for purposes of com- 
parison, are arrived at (a) by counting numbers in the Quarterly Army 
List; (b) by consulting the report of Sir Edward Ward’s Committee, 
various military journals and letters by the Times Military correspondent. 
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The comparative similarity between the constitution of the 
German and Japanese Reserves as opposed to the British will 
strike the reader. 

The officers on the active list in England and Germany 
respectively are as under (no figures obtainable in the case of 
Japan) :—- 

England (India excluded), 9,757 (1907-8 estimates). 
Germany, 24,500 (Handbook, 1906). 

The proportion of Reserve officers to those pervs in peace 
time in the Regular Army is therefore roughly as follows in 
each of the three countries under consideration :— 

England, 31 per cent; but say 25 per cent, as many 
would not come up, and of the remainder a portion 
would be unfit for service in the ‘‘first line.’’ 


Germany, 54 per cent; or say 60 per cent., as the peace 
strength is much below establishment. 


Japan,' calculated at well over 80 per cent. 


The officers of the German Landwehr and Japanese 2nd 
Reserve are not included, since they have their counter-part, 
to a certain extent in the officers of our Auxiliary Forces. But 
even with these deductions the figures give too favourable an 
impression of England’s position in view of the large numbers 
of 2nd Reserve and Landwehr officers who would be available 
for service with the field armies of other nations, as compared 
with the numbers our Auxiliary units could spare, and con- 
sidering the higher state of training and organisation of 
foreign Reserves. 

It has been estimated that our field army would require 
9,168 officers on mobilisation. 

The Ward Committee, after careful investigation, has fixed 
the probable shortage at 4,419. But we have just seen that 
the whole existing Reserve of Officers falls some 1,250 short of 
this number (4,419 - 3,174 = 1,245). 

If only officers up to Major’s rank inclusive be counted, 
the shortage would be 2,883 (4,419 —- 1,536). 

The same Committee show the deficiency in officers for the 
Militia and Volunteers as 3,901, and for the Volunteers alone 
as 2,504. 

The Militia, under Mr. Haldane’s reorganisation scheme, 
is receiving a large accession of Regular officers, and the present 
Volunteer force will—simultaneously with its conversion into 
‘‘ Territorial ’’ troops—undergo some diminution in numbers, 
so that we need not consider the figures with regard to the 
Auxiliary Forces any further. 





1Arrived at as follows: Approximate peace strength of Army = 
220,000. (See R.U.S.I. Journat, January, 1907, p. 103.) Computed per- 
centage of officers = 4, or 8,800 officers. Strength of the 1st Reserve 


(in officers) = 7,620. 
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Attention has already been called to the fact that the man 
who is most urgently required on mobilisation—the subaltern 
officer—is least numerous in our present Reserve of Officers. 
Moreover, amongst the captains and subalterns who do 
figure on the list, a large number are men who were either not 
a success in the Service or lacked the zeal to remain in it. 
Although frequently following no other occupation, they are 
the very ones who are exempted by the Royal Warrant from 
undergoing the stipulated month’s training each year. Con- 
sequently, many of them who ‘“‘soldiered’’ for a short period 
with a modicum—in some cases a minimum—of application, 
have since their retirement got absolutely out of touch with 
military life and progress. Can such be styled efficient sub- 
stitutes for the Rdgular officers whom they are destined to 
replace at a most critical time? 

It is likewise evident that the large number of senior 
officers must cause considerable embarrassment on mobilisation, 
since they would be quite unsuited for the duties which Reserve 
officers are principally required for, viz., filling gaps amongst 
squadron, battery, or company officers in the fighting line. 
The greater number of them, too, have followed no avocation 
during their retirement, and their inevitable ‘‘ rustiness’’ in 
military duties is not therefore, generally speaking, atoned 
for by any special business capacity or expertness at some 
particular trade or calling. It follows from this that the many 
additional posts created on mobilisation which require adminis- 
trative or technical skill are in most cases better filled by suitable 
a already serving, whose loss must often be felt at the 
ront. 

Another point that invites criticism in the existing Reserve 
is the unduly wide age limits. Many men of 40 years and 
over who have led sedentary or ‘‘ easy ’’ lives are not fitted for 
a junior officer’s work on service. During the last South 
African war numerous Reserve officers serving with details, 
depéts, and provisional formations, were incapable of anything 
beyond clerical and barrack routine duties; but in a great emer- 
gency the rapid preparation for active service of masses of ‘‘raw 
material ’’ will entail very high-pressure peace training. Long 
hours on the range, marches and field days, night operations, 
gymnastic exercises, etc., will be the order of the day, in ad- 
dition to augmented ‘‘interior economy’’ duties, If the 
leaders are to impart the zeal and efficiency required they must 
have energy enough and to spare for the exertions entailed. 
Foreigners resident in Japan during the recent Manchurian 
campaign were struck by the methodical, strenuous and un- 
interrupted training that went on in every garrison, undisturbed 
by the going and coming of details and the many problems of 
organisation and equipping which these moves entailed. 

We see, then, that both as regards numbers and constitution 
our Reserve of Officers does not correspond to our requirements. 

We want (a) a relatively small number of retired officers 
selected from men of good abilities and sound bodily health, 
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who have for some reason prematurely retired. These must 
be supplemented by (b) professional men of good standing and 
education; (c) leisured men who have been forced by private 
affairs to renounce their ambition of becoming professional 
soldiers; (d) specially able and deserving candidates from 
amongst warrant and non-commissioned officers. 

The question of whence to obtain and how to organise and 
train such a Reserve is dealt with in Chapter IV. 

A study of the present conditions of service in the Reserve 
further reveals the fact that the degree of previous training and 
military knowledge amongst officers must vary enormously. 
Take, for example, the case of an ex-Militia officer, who +fter, 
say, three years’ service, leaves it at the age of 21, and does 
not enter the Reserve of Officers until he is 38. Will the 
month’s training which he is called upon to undergo each year 
compensate for 17 years’ dissociation from military duties? The 
same remark applies to the ex-Regular officer who has retired 
after three to five years’ service and received no further training. 

There can be no comparison between an officer coming 
under either of the two above descriptions and a captain of 16 
to 17 years’ service who rejoins on mobilisation a year after 
his retirement. Would any discrimination be exercised in 
‘‘ posting ’’ these officers on mobilisation? This question draws 
our attention to the lack of system which has hitherto been 
shown in utilising the services of Reserve officers in war time. 
In all foreign countries, with armies organised on modern lines, 
this question has been carefully considered and a complete 
scheme for employing officers evolved. 


CHAPTER III. 


AN EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN FOREIGN SYSTEMS AND 
COMMENTS THEREON. 


In the ree er chapter our present system of providing 
and maintaining a Reserve of Officers has been described and 
criticised, occasional reference being made to the regulations 
framed on this subject by certain foreign countries and the 
numbers obtained by them. Before embarking on any creative 
proposals it behoves us to examine and compare some of their 
systems, and for this purpose Germany, France, and Japan 
have been selected. 


Germany 
recruits its Reserve officers from the following categories :— 
a, Former “‘ one-year Volunteers.”’ 
b. Retired officers. 
c. Men‘ who have specially distinguished themselves in 
action. 





1 The expression ‘‘ Men” is here applied to all below officer’s rank. 
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(a) ‘‘ One-year Volunteers ’’ is the designation applied to 
young men who have obtained the ‘‘ one-year certificate ’’ 
through having reached the class termed ‘ober _secunda’”’ 
upper 5th) in one of the ‘‘ Gymnasia’’ or ‘‘ Real Gymnasia ”’ 
(oPre Schools for the upper and middle classes), or through 
having passed an equivalent examination, and who likewise 
undertake to defray the expenses incidental to their military 
service. As a reward for their industry and outlay, their 
period of service is shortened from two or three years to one 
year, and various privileges are accorded them with a view to 
rendering soldering less irksome; for instance, they are allowed 
to lodge in town except for the very brief period deemed neces- 
sary to familiarise them with the conditions of barrack life, 
they do no fatigues, only go on guard a few times to learn their 
duties, and are also allowed to employ a soldier servant on 
payment. Nevertheless, their life is a busy one. In addition 
to the ordinary training they receive special instruction under a 
selected officer from the beginning of the fourth month of their 
service. This special instruction comprises a study of 


Infantry drill. 

Order for field service (combined training). 
Musketry regulations. 

Regulations for field engineering. 
Regulations for garrison duty. 

Rules for courts of honour. 


They are also made acquainted with the duties of non-com- 
missioned officers and officers, and have impressed upon them the 
social obligations which the latter position entails. The officer 
specially entrusted with their training must call the attention 
of the battalion or regimental commander betimes to any of his 
pupils who do not appear suitable for Reserve officers, so that 
instruction may not be wasted upon them. If, however, such 
candidates promise to make good non-commissioned officers of 
Reserve or ‘‘ Landwehr,’” they are trained with this object. 

During this special course of instruction the one-year 
Volunteers are at the disposal of the officer conducting it on 
three ‘‘ half days’’ each week. One-year Volunteers may, if 
they progress satisfactorily, be appointed supernumerary lance- 
corporals (Gefreite) after six months’ and supernumerary non- 
commissioned officers after nine months’ service. 

The examination for “‘ officer-aspirant ’’ takes place at the 
end of their year’s service, and only those candidates who are 
considered absolutely fit for commissioned rank are allowed to 
compete. Such fitness is held to depend largely on a con- 





1The ‘‘ Landwehr ’’ may be described as a Second Reserve, and is 
divided into two levies. The first levy consists of men who have com- 
pleted their (two or three years’) Colour and (four years’) Reserve service. 
They remain three years in the first levy, and pass the rest of the time 
during which they are liable to serve (i.e., to the end of their 38th year) 
in the second levy. 
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fident bearing (sicheres Auftreten) when on duty. The test is 
partly practical and partly theoretical, the syllabus being laid 
down in Appendix IV. of the ‘‘ Heeresordnung ’’ (correspond- 
ing to some extent to our King’s Regulations). ; 

Those who pass leave the colours with the rank of ‘‘ aspirant 
for Reserve officer’s rank,’’ and obtain a special certificate to 
that effect. Those who are considered fitted for non-commis- 
sioned officer’s rank only become “‘ aspirants ”’ for that rank. 

Candidates who receive the ‘‘ officer-aspirant’s ’’ certificate 
must do two periods of training of eight weeks each, which 
must usually be undergone in consecutive years, namely, those 
immediately following the one spent with the colours. Candi- 
dates who on two consecutive occasions absent themselves from 
these trainings are struck off the list of ‘‘ aspirants.” 

The above-named two periods of training are known as ‘‘A”’ 
and ‘‘B.”’ During training ‘‘A’’ the ‘‘ aspirants’’ perform 
non-commissioned officers’ duties, and receive further instruc- 
tion from a selected officer during four ‘‘ half days ’’ each week. 
The examination at the conclusion of this course is known as 
the ‘‘ Reserve officers’ examination ”’; it is both practical and 
theoretical, the latter portion being partly written and partly 
viva-voce. Those who pass it, immediately become vice-sergeant- 
majors, and undergo their training ‘‘B”’ in this rank. During 
this training they do duty as officers, the instruction during 
the last fortnight including the leading of companies at war 
strength and the practical solution of tactical problems. They 
are again examined at the conclusion of this training. If the 
result of the examination and their social bearing are alike 
considered satisfactory, they can be proposed as Reserve or 
‘* Landwehr ”’ officers, their final appointment depending on 
the election of their comrades. It may here be remarked that 
social considerations weigh largely in this election; in certain 
corps only men of good family are aliowed to figure on the 
Reserve officers’ list. 

Reserve officers, in accepting promotion to commissioned 
rank, undertake at the same time to undergo at least three 
trainings of four to eight weeks each. Anyone applying for 
leave from one of these trainings must promise to remain in the 
Reserve until he has completed the above minimum number. 
It is at these compulsory trainings that the Reserve officer’s 
fitness for promotion is judged, and at each successive training 
a certificate must be rendered stating whether the officer remains 
fitted for such promotion. ; Reserve officers for purposes of 
promotion are placed on the same list as the whole of the 
‘* active ’’ officers of their arm. Advancement is by seniority 
up to the rank of major, subject to the requisite standard of 
efficiency being attained. Captains of the Reserve can go as 
majors to the “* Landwehr.” 

When their period of liability to service expires, Reserve 
officers may continue to serve, subject to the proviso that in 
addition to the regulation number of trainings they are prepared 
to come up for extra ones. 
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If they do not engage to do this, or if the ‘‘active’’ unit 
with which they would serve on mobilisation withholds its 
approval of their remaining amongst its Reserve officers, they 
are transferred to the ‘‘ Landwehr ’’ under the same conditions 
as non-commissioned officers and men, so far as age and service 
are concerned. pins 

Officers of the Active Army who leave it and are still within 
the age limit for ‘‘ Landwehr ’’ service, i.e., under 39 years ot 
age, are also liable to service in the ‘‘ Landwehr »” as officers. 
‘* Landwehr ”’ officers are only called up for Landwehr exercises, 
the number of these not being fixed. In order to qualify for 
promotion they must undergo one period of training of four to 
eight weeks’ duration with an active unit. 

The continuance of their fitness for promotion is judged 
on the occasion of subsequent Landwehr trainings. Such fit- 
ness must have been demonstrated within three years of the op- 
portunity for promotion occurring. The above refers to the 
first levy of the Landwehr. Officers belonging to this are pro- 
moted according to their seniority on the same list as the whole 
of the officers of their arm. 

Officers of the second levy of the Landwehr are not com- 
pelled to undergo any trainings, but may attend voluntarily for 
a period of four to eight weeks. They are eligible for pro- 
motion if they have undergone a four to eight weeks’ training 
with an active unit and have been certified as fit for promotion 
within the last three years. 

Every Reserve or Landwehr officer can apply to retire after 
the 31st of March in the year in which he attains his 39th birth- 
day, and earlier on the grounds of ill-health. 

(b) Retired officers who have left the Active Army after 
18 years’ service (Zur Disposition) are obliged to inform the 
authorities of their whereabouts and report themselves periodi- 
cally, so as to ensure orders reaching them. 

Their disposal on mobilisation is fixed by Army Corps 
Headquarters, or in the case of retired general officers, by the 
‘*‘supreme military authority.”’ , 

Sergeant-major-lieutenants (feldwebel leutnants) are selected 
from non-commissioned officers who have served their time and 
engage to return to the colour on mobilisation. Their intended 
disposal in war time is not accurately known. 

Although no definite rules are promulgated regarding the 
posting of these various categories of officers on mobilisation, 
it is tolerably certain that Reserve officers will be utilised :— 

(a2) To complete “‘ active ’’ regiments to war strength. 

(b) To take the places of ‘‘ active’’ officers extra-regi- 

mentally employed or detailed to depéts on 
mobilisation. 
(c) To help to officer depét-formations. 

(d) To fill extra-regimental posts, for which they may 

be peculiarly well fitted. 





1 See footnote on ‘‘ Landwehr,”’ p. 763. This applies to all ranks alike. 
VOL. LII. 3B 
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Landwehr officers would as a rule be used to officer Land- 
wehr units, sergeant-major-lieutenants at depdts or with fortress 
troops. N.B.—The Landwehr forms complete units, 1.¢., 
divisions, brigades, regiments, etc., on mobilisation, whereas 
the Reserve—both officers and men—are primarily intended to 
complete the Active Army to war strength. 


France. 


In France Reserve officers are drawn from the following 
sources :— 
A.—For the Reserve of the Active Army. 

1. Retired sub-lieutenants of the Active Army who are 
‘‘ morally and physically ’’ fitted for the position. 

2. Students at the ‘‘ Polytechnique ’’ (where candidates 
for artillery, engineers, and certain civil professions 
are trained), at the School of Forestry, and at 
certain other higher educational centres. 

3. Students at the Central School of Arts and Manu- 
factures. 

4. Certain classes of railway officials (for railway work 
only). 

5. Non-commissioned officers of the Active Army who 
have reached the age for entry into the Reserve (35 
years of age).! 

6. Non-commissioned officers of the Reserve. 


Candidates under two, three, and four are eligible under 
certain conditions only. Those under three, five, and six 
must undergo a qualifying examination. 


B.—For the Reserve of the Territorial Army.* 

1. Sub-lieutenants in the Reserve of the Active Army 
who, having attained the age for transfer to the 
Territorial Army have not been specially retained 
in the Reserve for the Active Army. 

2. Non-commissioned officers who have passed the limit 
of age for the Active Army (as described in A5), 
unless they have elected to remain on as candidates 
for the position of Reserve officers in the Active 
Army. 

3- Non-commissioned officers of the Territorial Army. 


All nominees for the position of Reserve officer must have 
served as non-commissioned officers for two years (except the 








1i.e. Those who have extended their service (‘‘ rengagés’’) to the 
utmost possible limit—15 years. 

2Men pass to the Territorial Army after 13 years’ service—2 with 
the Colours and 11 in the Reserve of the Active Army. They remain 
for 6 years in the Territorial Army, and then pass to its Reserve for 6 


years. 
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‘* dispensés’’ and certain special cases), and must possess a 
certificate that they are fitted for the position of section or half 
company commander. 

N.B.—“‘‘ Dispensés’’’ are men who, for private reasons or 
on account of their having passed through institutions where 
some military training is given, need only serve for one year. 

The test of such fitness is carried out by a board which is 
variously constituted, but is always presided over by a field 
officer, and counts the candidate’s captain amongst its members. 

A list is also kept of non-commissioned officers of the Active 
Army who are suitable for the position of ‘‘ adjudant ’’ (warrant 
officer) of the Reserve; these warrant officers are meant to com- 
mand sections and half-companies on mobilisation, in default 
of officers to fill these posts. 

Seniority lists of such non-commissioned officers are kept 
in every unit, department, or institution, and are revised half- 
yearly by brigade commanders or heads of departments, etc., 
unless the officer keeping them be himself a general. 

Non-commissioned officers of the Active Army in their last 
year of service are specially reported upon as to their fitness 
for the position of half-company or section commanders in the 
Reserve or Territorial Army. During their last month’s 
service they are examined by a committee constituted as 
described. 

From amongst men serving for two years, Volunteers are 
called for for the position of Reserve officer. 

Such must undertake to undergo three supplementary 
periods of instruction in the Reserve. They are appointed 
** éléves caporaux’’ at once and are formed into a class for a 
special theoretical course of six months. After six months; 
service they may be promoted to corporal if there is a vacancy. 
The class is then dissolved, and candidates rejoin their com- 
panies for the autumn manceuvres. The grant of a certificate 
of fitness for the position of non-commissioned officer in the 
Reserve is dependent upon their work during these manceuvres. 

Those who obtain it become corporals if they have not 
already been promoted to that rank, and the names of the best 
are placed on the list for advancement to ‘‘ sous-officier ’’ (non- 
commissioned officers above the rank of corporal). After being 
corporals for six months, candidates may be promoted to ‘‘ sous- 
officier ’’ if vacancies exist; in any case they perform the duties 
pertaining to that rank. 

These ‘‘ sous-officiers ’’ or acting ‘‘ sous-officiers ’’ compete 
for the certificate of fitness for half company or section com- 
manders, and do the last half of their second year’s service as 
sub-lieutenants. 

Non-commissioned officers of the Reserve and Territorial 
Army who have not obtained this certificate may be examined 
for it during subsequent periods of training in front of a Board 
constituted as already noted. 

There are special regulations in force for non-commissioned 
officers of cavalry. 


3B2 
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Reserve officers are eligible for promotion to higher ranks 
if they qualify for such promotion within the period during 
which they may remain in the Reserve; they are due to pass 
from this to the Territorial Army under the same conditions as 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the ‘“‘class”’ to 
which they belong. On transferring from the Reserve to the 
Territorial Army they generally receive a step in rank, e.g., 
sub-lieutenants of Reserve are eligible for promotion to the rank 
of lieutenant in the Territorial Army after four years. Lieu- 
tenants of Reserve may become captains in the Territorial Army 
after six years’ service as lieutenants, and captains of Reserve, 
majors in the Territorial Army after six years’ service as captains. 
Officers of the Reserve and Territorial Army respectively, may 
be retained in them after the expiration of the legal period of 
service, but field officers must retire at 65 and others at 60. 

Promotions of Reserve officers are entirely by selection, the 
highest rank a Reserve officer can reach in the Reserve for the 
Active Army being that of captain. A Reserve captain must 
be specially recommended before being given a majority in the 
Territorial Army. Retired captains of the Regular Army can 
be promoted to majors in the Reserve after six years’ qualify- 
ing service as captain provided they be recommended for such 
promotion on quitting the active list. 

Reserve officers must come up every other year for 28 days’ 
training, but exemptions may be granted to those who are con- 
sidered efficient. 

The following details have been gathered regarding the dis- 
tribution of officers to units in war time: On mobilisation each 
regiment gives up a portion of its officers to the Reserve regi- 
ments which are formed from it, e.g., the lieut.-colonel, second- 
in-command of the “‘ active’’ or parent regiment, is transferred 
as commanding officer to the Reserve unit; one ‘‘ active ’’ bat- 
talion! commander (major) is promoted to lieut-colonel in the 
new regiment, and the battalion adjutants (‘‘ capitaines adju- 
dants majors’’) go to it as battalion commanders. __ First-lieu- 
tenants of the parent unit are appointed company commanders 
in the new formation, and senior N.C.O.’s and warrant officers 
are similarly transferred, each taking up an appointment one 
degree higher in the scale. The places left vacant in the 
‘‘ active ’’ unit and those remaining to be filled in the Reserve 
one are filled by Reserve officers. 

Besides this it is understood that officers of fourth battalions 
of ‘‘active’’ infantry regiments will be kept behind at the 
depéts to be formed when the “‘ active ’’ units move out, some of 
them being utilised to officer Territorial units. 

We see, then, that a considerable intermixture of profes- 
sional and non-professional officers will be found in all units 
on the morrow of mobilisation. 





1French regiments (Rifles excepted) contain 3 or 4 battalions. 
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Japan. 
In Japan Reserve officers are recruited from the following 
sources :— 

1. Officers who have passed the age limit for their re- 
spective ranks in the Regular Army, but not that for 
the Reserve, which is some five years higher. 
These serve six years in the second category of the 
Reserve (Kobi). 


2. Officers who have left the ‘‘ active’’ army early in 
life. These go to the 1st Reserve (Yob1) until the 
31st March of the year in which they reach the age 
limit for their rank. They then go to the 2nd 
Reserve (Kobi) for six years. 


N.B.—Service in the ‘‘ active’? army is for three years 
(being changed to two, as in Germany), in the 1st Reserve ! four 
and one-third years, and in the 2nd Reserve (first levy) ten years; 
the rest of the time up to 40 years of age is passed in the second 
levy of the 2nd Reserve. 


3. ‘‘ One-year Volunteers.” It is from this last class 
that the bulk of Reserve officers is drawn; they 
practically never reach captain’s rank. 


‘*One-year Volunteers’’ must have passed through the 
middle* schools, the curriculum of which includes English, 
elementary mathematics, history (a thorough acquaintance with 
that of Japan and a considerable knowledge of that of other 
leading countries), geography, natural science, and Japanese 
literature. They ordinarily defray the expenses of their military 
training themselves, but the State gives assistance in special 
cases. 

After their recruits’ training is completed, one-year Volun- 
teers, in addition to undergoing their ordinary curriculum, re- 
ceive special instruction in military subjects from a selected 
captain or subaltern in the regiment. After nine months they 
become corporals, but still continue to perform private soldiers’ 
duties. Just before the conclusion of their year’s service they 
undergo a practical examination in military duties, which lasts 
five days, and is carried out by a Board of three officers who 
belong to the battalion or regiment but have not been engaged 
in instructing candidates. he syllabus includes :— 


Making a sketch on the ground. 
Construction of field works, obstacles, etc. 
Skirmishing and duties in the field. 

Close order drill. 


1The 1st Reserve Yobi brings the ‘Active ’’ Army up to war strength; 
the 2nd Kobi forms Reserve units. 

2“ Chugakko,”’ to which pupils who intend entering professions or 
‘* skilled trades ’’ pass from the elementary schools (‘‘ Shogakko). Between 
the middle schools and the university is an intermediate school (Koto- 
chugakko). 
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Those who pass the above test continue their course of 
qualification for Reserve officers, leaving the colours with the 
rank of sergeant. The few who fail—and they are very few '— 
go to the Reserve with the rank of corporal. 

Successful candidates come up for training again nine 
months after the completion of their year’s service with warrant 
officer’s rank. 

After a short period of training in officers’ duties, and a 
further test, they become Reserve officers? (second-lieutenants), 
and are subsequently called up every other year in principle. 
The period of training is fixed by the G.O.C. Division—usually 
four to six weeks. Reserve officers other than ex-one-year 
Volunteers come up for training the year after they enter the 
Reserve. In the 2nd Reserve one training period is under- 
gone the year but one after entry into it. The following are 
some of the rules governing the promotion of Reserve officers. 
They are eligible for promotion :— 

a. When called out for active service. 

b. Provided they have passed an examination laid down 
by the War Minister. 

c. If engaged in military service in peace time, é.g., 
commanders of regimental recruiting districts 
(these last are promoted purely by selection). 





The qualifying periods of service are: 
In the grade of second-lieutenant two years. 

lieutenant, two years. 

captain, four years. 

red ‘5 major, three years. 

+ 5 lieut-colonel, two years. 

re 7" colonel, two years. 

‘8 i major-general, three years. 


In case of war the above qualifying periods are halved; 
qualifying service may be passed in different campaigns, but 
time spent at home invalided, from whatever cause, does not 
count towards promotion. Even if officers be qualified it does 
not by any means follow that they are promoted. It has 
already been pointed out that practically all the officers of the 
Ist Reserve (Yobi) who have not been Regular officers are 
subalterns. 

There are two kinds of “‘ refresher ’’ training for Reservists 
of all ranks, one to fit them for promotion, one for re-drilling 
purposes. 

An officer who had the advantage of being present 
with the Japanese forces when they mobilised for the recent 


9) 9 
99 9 





1This applies to the period preceding the recent war. Jt is partly 
a question of supply and demand, and as there has been a comparative 
abundance of officers since demobilisation, rejections have been more 
frequent. 

2 That is if successful, else they go to the Reserve as warrant officers. 
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campaign in Manchuria gives the following particulars regard- 
ing the distribution of officers in an infantry regiment :—Of the 
fifty officers or so who had served in the mobilised regiment prior 
to its being brought up to a war footing, there remained behind 
two field officers and a certain number of company officers to 
officer depét units and make good casualties later on. In 
the case of one regiment, two captains (out of twelve) and seven 
subalterns were left behind. The places of these officers were 
taken by younger classes of the 1st Reserve officers, the re- 
mainder Gif the 1st Reserve officers being called up to join the 
depét formations. From these depéts officers of either the 
Reserve or active list were sent—apparently without any discrimi- 
nation—to fill up the commissioned ranks of active or Reserve 
regiments in the field as gaps occurred; the senior officers of 
Reserve units were, however, almost invariably active officers. 
The object of this arrangement, which must in some respects 
have weighed hardly on individuals as well as on the regiments 
first sent out, was to keep available at all times a leaven of 
experienced officers, and to leave the important duty of rapidly 
training the masses of raw material in competent hands. 

It has been thought worth while to devote some space to 
describing the systems in vogue in the above three countries, 
each of which differs widely from the others in racial, political, 
and social characteristics, the one point of similarity being that 
all three recognise the obligation incumbent on their able- 
bodied manhood to defend hearth and home, and to prepare for 
this duty. 

The different national characteristics are reflected in the 
methods by which their Reserve officers are obtained and 
trained. Germany, with its traditions of ‘‘ Junkerthum,”’ has, 
despite its unrelenting insistence on professional efficiency, 
always upheld the existence of a privileged officer-class, and 
we accordingly find :— 


(1) That in that country more especially certain conces- 
sions are granted to the ‘‘ one-year Volunteers ’’; 


(2) That the social bearing of candidates is largely taken 
into account; 


(3) That the genuine N.C.O. class is little drawn upon; 


(4) That the position of Reserve officer confers a ‘‘ pull’’ 
upon the holder, socially as well as professionally. 


Democratic France, on the contrary, not only maintains a 
proportion of one-third to one-fifth of ‘‘ rankers’’ amongst its 
professional officers,’ but utilises its N.C.O.’s to a great extent 
as a source whence to obtain the vast additions to the commis- 
sioned ranks that would be required on mobilisation. 

The Reserve officer question is a more difficult one in 
France than with her Eastern neighbour, which is partly due 





1 These ‘‘ rankers ’’ have, however, passed a very stiff educational and 
professional test at the “‘ écoles d’application ’’ (St. Maixent, etc.). 
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to the fact that less glamour attaches to the position and that 
young men have consequently to be cajoled into becoming 
candidates for it. 

apan, whose military system is closely modelled on that 
of Germany, differs, nevertheless, in one important particular, 
and that is, that private means and status are less considered in 
the case of candidates for the Reserve of Officers. Once essen- 
tially the land of caste prejudices, and possessed of a class 
somewhat akin to the Prussian ‘‘ Junker,’’ Japan had to chose 
when remodelling her national fabric between the continuance of 
a military caste and a people’s army in the true sense of the 
word. After some conflict she leaned decidedly towards the 
latter alternative, giving pre-eminence to superior intellect 
without altogether ignoring the social factor. The choice was 
brilliantly justified in her recent struggles. 

Let us now see what we can cull from each of these systems, 
all of which have gone far towards solving a problem which 
remains one of the most difficult in our military organisation. 
It is to be noted :— 

(1) That in each country a thorough apprenticeship in 
the lowest grades is required; 

(2) That in addition to the ordinary military exercises a 
special training, partaking to some extent of the 
nature of a general education, is given; 


(3) That some chance is given to retired non-commissioned 
officers of a good stamp of attaining to commis- 
sioned ranks in war time; 

(4) That on mobilisation some professional officers are 
allotted to all newly-raised corps with a view to 
‘* stiffening ’’ these; 

(5) That great stress is laid on education in selecting and 
training candidates for the position of Reserve 
officer. 

As regards No. 3, this is only the case to a limited extent in 
Germany and Japan; in the latter country the system is en- 
tirely discountenanced, and was only adopted owing to the 
exigencies of the late campaign. The Japanese object to it 
on a plea that a long and thorough technical training is a sine 
qua non for the modern officer, and accordingly look some- 
what askance at those who have not been through the military 
colleges, however proficient they may be tactically or in the 
ordinary duties of an officer. 

Whatever modifications the conditions of our heterogeneous 
Empire may demand, a thorough training in the ranks is essen- 
tial with us also. The professional officer during his long 
years of uninterrupted service must gradually acquire a close 
acquaintance with the minutiz of military life, however wanting 
he may be in talent and application; moreover, with few 
exceptions he unconsciously acquires that habit of command 
which is of greater importance to the lower commissioned ranks 
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than extensive military knowledge. It is different with our 
non-professional comrades, who, after their initial training, de- 
vote only brief and intermittent periods to the practice of their 
profession. They must, therefore, be thoroughly grounded 
in the rudiments of regimental soldiering during this initial 
training. In many of the corps which rendered such good 
service during the South African war, and in some of our best 
permanent Colonial corps—for instance, that pattern regiment, 
the Cape Mounted Riflemen—all the officers have been through 
the ranks. 

It follows, then, that in the case of officers serving on a 
non-Regular basis, no sketchy or hurried recruit officer’s course, 
not even an apprenticeship as a private or non-commissioned 
officer in a Cadet or Volunteer Corps can be considered a sub- 
stitute for the one method of thoroughly grounding the future 
Reserve officer in his duties, namely, service in the ranks of a 
permanent and highly-disciplined unit. 

Equally obvious is the necessity recognised by all three 
nations of “‘ stiffening ’’ all second-line units with a proportion 
of professional officers, even if the efficiency of the first line be 
slightly impaired thereby and individuals suffer. 

The writer recognises that in a voluntary army, where the 
susceptibilities of units and individuals cannot be ignored, one 
has to proceed warily in these matters. But this very mixing 
and transferring must do more than anything else to realise the 
present War Secretary’s ideal, viz., the obliterating of narrow- 
ness and prejudices and the welding together of the King’s 
Forces into one body. It is satisfactory to know that the 
latest reforms are tending in this direction. 

The insistence of a high educational standard may likewise 
seem superfluous to many of our countrymen who will point out 
that for the leading of small units certain personal qualities are 
of more importance than culture. The necessity for education 
is no doubt most apparent in countries where compulsory service 
fills the ranks with educated elements who would not respect 
officers of inferior mental calibre. But even with us the spread 
of education is changing the character of the rank and file, and, 
besides, modern warfare demands from all ranks powers of 
reflection and observation which are rarely found in utterly 
uneducated minds. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE ORGANISATION AND ‘TRAINING OF A 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS FOR THE ForcES AT. HOME. 


In the preceding chapters the writer has laid down the 
principles on which our Reserve of Officers should, in his 
opinion, be organised. The consideration of details is rendered 
specially difficult by the fact that the whole of our military 
organisation is in a state of transition, and a great portion of 
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the ground has moreover already been covered by the Interim 
Report of the Ward Committee which appeared early this year. 
There can be little doubt that the system outlined by the Com- 
mittee wll be adopted in its main features, and consequently the 
competitors for this year’s Gold Medal must feel that their task 
is of a somewhat academical nature. It is with some com- 
punction that a comparatively junior officer like the writer 
sets up his opinion against those of the eminent men composing 
the Committee, who state that they have studied the same 
foreign systems as he has. They have, moreover, had access 
to information on many points—political, social, and educational 
—which the ordinary man cannot possess. The subject of a 
Prize Essay is, however, presumably selected with a view to 
obtaining as many independent and unbiassed opinions as 
possible from men who have made a study of it, and it is such 
an opinion that the writer proposes to give. 


Method of Dealing with the Subject. 


The proposals put forward in this chapter are grouped 
under the following heads :— 


A. Sources whence to draw Reserve officers, and quali- 
fications required from candidates. 

B. Method of training each category as above. 

C. Method of utilising the Reserve of Officers on 
mobilisation. 

D. Conditions of service for its members. 


A.—Sources whence to draw Reserve Officers and Qualifications 
Required from Candidates. 


Before discussing this portion of the subject it may be well 
to accurately define the expression ‘‘ Reserve officer.” For 
the purpose of this Essay it is taken to mean any officers not 
serving with a unit or department in peace who becomes avail- 
able for service with such unit or department forthwith on 
mobilisation. If this definition be accepted, the Reserve must 
be held to include officers seconded from their units for duties 
which could be relinquished by them in wartime without the 
necessity of their being replaced by others of the same category 
and standing. 

The following could then be regarded as the sources whence 
we may draw our Reserve officers for the Imperial service, 
whether Regular or Auxiliary :— 

1. Young men who are candidates for commissions as 
supplementary officers.! 
2. Retired officers of the Regular Forces. 





1This term—selected by the Ward Committee—will be used hence- 
forward in this Essay when referring to this class of Reserve officer. 
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3. Officers who have left the Regular Forces atter a short 
period of service therein. 


4. Warrant and non-commissioned officers (under certain 
conditions). 

5. Officers of the Regular Army employed as adju- 
tants of the Auxiliary Forces (under certain con- 
ditions) and in various other seconded billets. 


6. Under certain conditions, officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces, whether actually serving in them or 
retired. 


1.—Young Men who are Candidates for Commissions as 
Supplementary Officers. 


We must look to our public schools and universities as 
the chief recruiting grounds for these, whilst not rejecting 
suitable candidates from other quarters. In the report of the 
Ward Committee we find no allusion to the standard of education 
to be exacted from these youths. 

This question has been discussed at the end of the last 
chapter, and it only remains to add that the species of school- 
boys and undergraduates who were formerly looked upon as 
ideal material for officers, are not exactly what is wanted. Good 
physique, good appearance, and good connections were up to 
recent times considered to far outweigh diligence, steadiness 
and education. Good physique is undoubtedly of great im- 
portance, and education alone will never make a man a good 
soldier; but soldiering nowadays is a serious calling, demand- 
ing an amount of application that is not likely to be forthcoming 
from ‘‘dilettants,’’ however vigorous and well-proportioned. 
A certain educational standard should therefore be rigorously 
insisted upon, as is done abroad. It is true that in countries 
where all must serve for a certain time a shortened spell with 
the colours is a boon eagerly sought after, and the educational 
demands are just as much intended to limit the numbers qualified 
for this privilege as to ensure a superior mental calibre amongst 
Reserve officers. The former reason does not exist with us; 
in fact, many will object to the imposition of any such test as 
tending to lower the supply unduly and ousting many other- 
wise desirable candidates. It is, however, in the writer’s 
opinion, indispensable that every officer’s standard of education 
should at least equal the highest reached by those below him. 
Recent letters in the press, and some personal experiences, 
leave room for doubt as to whether every public school or 
university candidate attains to this standard. Some standard 
should, therefore, be fixed, and guarantees of having reached it 
must be demanded from candidates. The details do not lie within 
the scope of this Essay, but the certificates of ‘“‘general fitness’ 
for holding a commission, mentioned at the bottom of page 6 
of the Ward Committee’s Interim Report, might include the 
necessary information. 
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2.—Retired Officers of the Regular Forces. 


According to Article 486 (c) of the Royal Warrant, now in 
force, these officers are already liable to service under certain 
conditions (see Chapter Il). There appear to be no grounds for 
suggesting any change here except that if we tap the many 
sources of supply discussed in this chapter, we shall require a 
relatively small number of officers of this category, and can, 
therefore, exercise the strictest selection. | Consequently, all 
those who are not fit for service should only be retained if, on 
account of their special administrative or technical knowledge, 
they are likely to be of value in extra-regimental posts. 
Sufficient attention has not been given in the past to the private 
record of individuals, this applies mainly to— 


3.—Officers who have Left the Regular Forces after a Short 
: Period of Service therein. 


It must be remembered that some officers retire or resign 
their commissions under circumstances that do not redound to 
their credit, whilst some others—after their retirement—fail to 
keep up the standard expected from British officers. During the 
South African War several cases occurred which emphasize the 
importance of care in this respect. 

With reference to retaining the services of officers retiring 
early, the Ward Committee recommended that officers of the 
Army resigning their permanent commissions as Captains or 
Subalterns without retired pay or gratuity, and being under 35 
years of age, should be eligible to join the Supplementary List 
(hitherto known as the Reserve of Officers for the Regular 
Army) under the usual conditions as regards retaining fee (the 
sum proposed by the Committee is £00 for each completed 
year of liability to service),! and as to the performance of 
“* refresher courses.’’ Hitherto, officers of 8 years’ service and 
over have been able to go to the Militia on £100 a year tem- 
porary retired pay for 10 years. Mr. Haldane, in his final 
statement regarding the proposed third and fourth battalions, 
said :—‘‘ This plan (of creating these battalions) will enable us 
to give junior Militia officers—say, under 35—the position of 
coming into the Reserve of Officers at once.’’ This seems to 
foreshadow a disappearance of the above £100-year men. If 
they are to remain the writer would suggest that they serve in 
the 3rd or 4th Battalion for the whole or remainder of their 10 
years’ liability to service; he would further recommend that 
the present liability of officers retiring voluntarily on retired 
pay, to serve in the Militia, be converted to service in the 
Territorial Army with a view to providing a nucleus of 
experienced officers for this force. 





‘According to a memorandum, since issued by Mr. Haldane, this 
proposal has been adopted.—Author. 
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4.—Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers. 


There has been a tendency hitherto to accept the demands 
of comparatively untrained men for employment as officers on 
mobilisation, to the detriment of those who have borne the 
burden and heat of every-day soldiering. This remark applies 
to officers, warrant officers, and non-commissioned officers alike. 

The high standard of education and professional knowledge 
reached by many members of the two latter classes cannot have 
failed to impress all who have recently come into contact with 
them, and seems to merit more encouragement than they receive 
at present. It is, moreover, desirable, with a view to attracting 
a good class of recruit, to hold out the prospect of more com- 
missions than are granted to them under existing rules. But 
it must be borne in mind that commissions are of no value to 
most warrant and non-commissioned officers if they entail a 
long-continued existence, amidst expensive and unaccustomed 
surroundings. 

On the whole the recommendations of the Ward Committee 
under this head appear to meet the case. They recommend 
that a limited number should be specially selected for character, 
conduct, and ability, and given commissions on mobilisation. 
The Committee evidently do not contemplate their employment 
in any capacity except that of quartermaster. But many an 
excellent warrant and non-commissioned officer is less at home 
on a clerk’s stool or in a quartermaster’s store than when lead- 
ing men in the field, and the writer would recommend that some 
of this class be given combatant commissions on mobilisation. 
In such cases ‘‘ physical fitness’? must be added to the qualifi- 
cations required. For inducements to be held out to such 
candidates, see Chapter VI. 


5.—Officers of the Regular Army Employed as Adjutants of the 
Auxiliary Forces (under Certain Conditions) and 
in various other Seconded Billets 


which could be vacated by them without detriment to the public 
service, form a valuable reserve, which was taken advantage of 
—somewhat late in the day in several instances—during the 
South African war. By ‘‘ various other billets’’ are meant 
such as military secretaries and A.D.C.’s to civil Governors, 
as well as posts under the Colonial and Foreign Offices. It 
should be ensured, of course—especially where such officers are 
serving with native troops—that the interests of the public 
service do not suffer. 

A certain proportion of the positions just mentioned are 
held by men whose straitened means oblige them to leave their 
units; to such the inability to proceed to the front with their 
former comrades must always be a bitter blow. The first 
consideration with adjutants of Auxiliary Forces is, of course, 
that their units should not be deprived of trained instructors 
at a critical time. We must remember, however, that the 
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positions vacated by Regular officers called out during the 
South African war were in most cases efficiently filled by their 
non-professional comrades, and, further, that the best class of 
officer will not take billets of this kind if they diminish his 
chance of getting on Service. These units will, moreover, in 
future dispose of a larger supply of ex-Regular officers than 
has been the case hitherto, and will consequently be less depen- 
dent upon a Regular adjutant. 

Imagine a Regular regiment after a few months’ hard cam- 
paigning—half its original officers hors de combat, the remainder 
somewhat jaded and war-worn, the losses amongst the rank and 
file made good by a large influx of Reservists and inexperienced 
youngsters. What such a unit needs is the arrival of a few 
officers who combine the experience of professional soldiers with 
the keenness of new arrivals on the scene of action. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the proposal to withdraw Regular 
officers from auxiliary units in peace time has been withdrawn 
from the programme of ‘* Army reforms.”’ 


6.—Officers of the Auxiliary Forces, whether Actually Serving 
in them or Retired. 


When discussing the employment of retired Regular officers 
in war time, it was remarked that their retention on the Reserve 
lists should largely depend upon any special business faculties 
or technical skill which they may possess. The last two 
qualifications are more frequently to be found amongst officers 
of the Auxiliary Forces than amongst those who have devoted 
their lives to soldiering, and it is in order to secure the services 
of such experts for all portions of His Majesty’s Forces that 
their inclusion in the Reserve is advocated. The writer is 
strongly in favour of a plan whereby ‘‘Auxiliary ’’ or “‘ Terri- 
torial ’? units—call them what you like—would take the field with 
a proportion of Regular officers, and he is equally convinced 
of the necessity of getting the best value out of the second line 
officers by employing the older ones amongst them in positions 
where they would benefit the State more than by undergoing 
exertions and enduring privations for which their manner of life 
and occupation will in many cases have unfitted them. He would 
further associate himself with the proposal of the Ward Com- 
mittee! to allow Auxiliary units to guarantee a quota of their 
officers for service with Regular units in war time, limiting 
the number, however, and requiring units to be able to recruit 
supernumerary captains and subalterns to replace officers thus 
withdrawn. . 

Before finally quitting this part of our subject, it may be 
observed that just as saving money is the best way of making 
it, so we can augment our Reserve of officers by refraining 
from employing the latter in positions where they can be 
dispensed with. 


1 Para. 74, p. 19, Interim Report. 
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The authorities ought accordingly to keep a watchful eye 
on the size of our staffs, which show a tendency to increase in 
each successive issue of ‘‘ War Establishments. For instance, 
three staff officers are now allotted to a 4-battalion brigade, 
whereas the 6-battalion brigades of other armies can do with 
two, and we used formerly to content ourselves with the same 
number. It is a debatable point, too, whether even commanders 
of very large units are not too liberally supplied with A.D.C.’s. 
It has been well said that the quality of an Army generally 
varies in inverse ratio to the size of its staffs. 


B.—METHOD OF TRAINING OF EACH CATEGORY MENTIONED IN 
(A). 


1.—Young Men who are Candidates for Commissions as 
Supplementary Officers. 


The writer has already declared himself an uncompromising 
advocate of a year’s training (as a minimum) with a Regular 
unit in the case of candidates of this class who are intended for 
the Regular Army. After giving the subject the most careful 
thought, he regrets to find himself at variance with the Com- 
mittee’s views, both as regards the length and methods of the 
proposed preliminary training, and accordingly feels bound to 
give the fullest reasons for his conclusion. 

All foreign nations which take their armies seriously are 
agreed that one year represents the very shortest time in which 
even their best elements can be taught a soldier’s and non- 
commissioned officer’s duties, and their training is of a much 
more strenuous nature than is ever likely to exist in our Army. 
It is to be noted that with them the actual training, whilst 
holding commissioned rank, does not fall within this one year’s 
service, so that, even if we insist upon a full twelve months 
being spent with Regulars, and include service as an officer in 
this period, we shall be training candidates for a shorter period 
than is deemed essential elsewhere. 

No doubt we shall be referred to the ‘‘ protracted character 
of the training ’’! which these young men will have undergone; 
but in foreign countries, too, a large proportion of candidates 
receive a lengthy and thorough military training before joining 
the colours; they are often skilled gymnasts and fencers (the 
average standard attained is higher than with us), and 
have mostly lived in the military environment which only a 
nation in arms can supply and which counts for so much in 
the education of a soldier. But whether they join with these 
advantages or not, one year’s service is the minimum, provided 
that they are educationally and otherwise qualified for the 
privilege. The writer is no blind worshipper of foreign ideas, 
but in this case the soundness of the rule is evident. With us, 





1Page 14, para. 51, Committee’s Interim Report. 
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as with other nations, the details of military training are 
arranged by the year, and a full year’s service is therefore 
necessary if the complete curriculum is to be gone through. 
Again, if all candidates come and go at the same time, methodi- 
cal instruction is greatly facilitated, units and candidates profit- 
ing equally thereby. 

The Ward Committee put forward the following sugges- 
tions for the training of supplementary officers ‘‘ for the Regular 
Army ”’ :— 

a. If previously untrained, a year’s service with a 
Regular unit. 

b. If in possession of certificate ‘‘A’’—obtainable on 
or before leaving school—8 months’ service with a 
Regular unit (provided that the holder joins within 
three years of obtaining the certificate). 

c. If in possession of both ‘‘A’”’ and ‘‘ B”’ certificates 
—the latter usually obtainable after two years at 
the University, and involving a written examina- 
tion in military subjects — four months’ service 
with a Regular unit. 

It cannot be admitted that four or even eight months’ 
service with a Regular unit would under any circumstances 
suffice to thoroughly ground a man in the many important 
things that an officer must know. Youths who have obtained 
the proposed certificate ‘‘A’’ two or three years before! would 
practically start afresh, and could certainly not dispense with a 
third of their training. Even if they have whilst at the Uni- 
versity acquired a useful knowledge of such important subjects 
as Military Topography and “‘ Entrenchments ’’? (the possibility 
of their doing so will be discussed presently), they must on 
joining be absolutely ignorant of military routine and of the 
regulations under which a Regular unit is administered, as 
well as of the idiosyncracies of those whom they may have to 
lead in war. 

It will be objected that few of the class whom we wish to 
obtain could spare a year ‘‘ at one fell swoop.’’ The reply is, 
that many could, since in the case of some professions a period 
of non-employment follows upon the termination of a man’s 
‘* general ’’ educational course; certain studies could moreover 
be prosecuted during the greater portion of the year’s service. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most difficult points we have 
to consider. We wish to see a large portion of this supple- 
mentary list composed of professional men, and many of these 
could not spare the time; on the other hand, men who find 
it hard to “‘ get off’’ for training would probably experience 
the same difficulty on mobilisation, and we do not want to dis- 
locate business more than can be helped in war time. The 





To obtain this knowledge of drill, musketry exercises and some 
portions of the manual are required. 
2See Interim Report of Committee. 
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writer during his travels has met many young men going on 
long voyages directly after the conclusion of their school or 
University career, and has heard of many more, Well-to-do 
parents regard such voyages as a valuable part of their, child- 
ren’s education. If candidates paid travelling expenses. they 
might be attached to units abroad, thus seeing something of 
the world and learning to defend their country at the same time, 
(See Minutes of Evidence, Ward Committee, page 44, Appendix 
A para. 4, and page 50, Question 915). | We ought to take 
full advantage of the comparatively large. leisured class which 
we possess. In any case, it is not desirable to sacrifice quality 
to quantity to an undue extent where the ‘‘ Regular ’’ supple- 
mentary list is concerned, and those who cannot afford the 
minimum time laid down in this Essay should join the supple- 
mentary list for the Territorial or Auxiliary Forces. 

The argument so often advanced against compulsory service 
will also be urged against this scheme, namely, that the general 
prosperity of the nation must suffer. Would it? .. Germany 
and Japan are both strongly bent upon commercial development, 
and neither nation would cause the professional training of a 
considerable portion of its educated manhood to be interrupted 
at a crucial period if serious injury to the country’s economic 
interests were found to result. 

It is only by going through a complete year’s training with 
a Regular unit—part of it undergone as a private or non-com- 
missioned officer—that the numerous details incidental to soldier- 
ing can be learned: camp routine, march discipline, care of 
body and kit under all conditions—in a word, the general handi- 
ness and resourcefulness that constitute, ‘‘the good man on 
service.’’ Where can they be better acquired than in a, Regular 
regiment,! where the officers are in the full swing of preparing 
men for war, and in touch with the latest developments of 
military training? 

This brings us to the question: ‘‘In what capacity are 
these young men to undergo their training ?”’ 

The Ward Committee tell us that in this country, owing 
to the absence of compulsory service young men who are to 
take commissions in the Reserve must serve as commissioned 
officers from the first, and not in the ranks.2,_ Why must they? 
Undoubtedly service in the ranks is distasteful to men of. refine- 
ment, as long as they risk finding themselves ‘‘ cheek ,by jowl’’ 
with the rougher elements of the population, and are. deprived 
of the privacy and comfort which are. necessary: for: intellectual 
effort. But could they not live in lodgings.or quarters and 
dine at mess under the same conditions as the German one-year 
Volunteers? Some will say: ‘‘No!.not ina democratic 
country like ours.””. But as long as good conduct and capacity 
and not wealth and family connections give access, to. the. sup- 





1 See p. 24, Ans. 351 and 352, Minutes of Evidence, Ward Committee. 
2Page 6, para. 6(b), Interim Report. @ " 
3 See the earlier portion of Chapter III, 
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plementary list, the bestowal of such privileges could occasion 
RO resentment. 

Actual drilling in the ranks alongside the men who enlist 
in our Army is a very different matter. All Regular and 
Militia officers have done it, and in tne ranks of some Volunteer 
corps men of very different social positions stand shoulder to 
shoulder. 

From a careful perusal of the Ward Committee’s report, 
the writer infers that the eight months’ training with Regulars, 
proposed by them, should include a modified recruits’ course, 
and the four months’ one none at all. It is further laid down 
in the report that the standard of knowledge required for certifi- 
cate B (which exempts the holder from eight months’ training 
with Regulars) should approximate to that required from cadets 
at the Royal Military College after six months’ study there. 
But the os cadet who leaves Sandhurst after 12, 18, 
or even 24 months’ residence there must do his ‘‘recruits’ 
course,"’ lasting from three to six months, so why should your 
less trained ‘‘supplementary’’ man do less? But if he does 
a four to six months’ recruits’ course, how about his training 
in officers’ duties ? 

In this his contention in favour of a complete year’s service 
with Regulars, and a progressive apprenticeship in each grade 
from private to subaltern, the writer is supported by the uni- 
versal opinion and practice of foreign military powers and by 
some distinguished officers of our own Service whose criticisms 
have fallen upon this scheme of making half-fledged leaders 
run before they can walk. Let us beware of pandering to 
dilettantism and superficiality. Even if the supply of men 
endowed with the necessary leisure and patriotism does not suffice 
(and the writer is convinced that it will), we have other sources 
of supply available, and experienced N.C.O.’s are no worse 
than badly-trained officers, besides costing less. 

We must now hark back to the question of training candi- 
dates prior to their attachment to Regulars, and if the writer 
felt some compunction in criticising proposals relating purely 
to military training, it is with even greater diffidence that he 
approaches the subject of general education; he notices, how- 
ever, that considerable divergence of views on this point existed 
amongst the witnesses called by the Ward Committee. It 
seems to him that in attempting to combine a technical (or 
professional) training with a general education we expect too 
much. (Qui trop embrasse mal étreint. We wish to attract 
to our supplementary list men of industry and culture, preferably 
those who intend to follow or are following some profession 
or calling, but the greater number of these will read for honours 
itn one of the recognised ‘‘ schools ’’ if they go to the University. 
This, too, we should encourage, for the general level of educa- 
tion amongst our countrymen is not so high that we can afford 
to divert their energies prematurely from ‘‘ school ’’ to technical 
subjects. On this account the writer is opposed to any scheme 
of granting a degree in military subjects at a University. But 
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the man who reads hard cannot do without relaxation, and it 
will surely not be pretended that the syllabus sketched out for 
our ‘‘ supplementary ”’ candidates at the University is such? 
No man can serve two masters, and in the case of those whose 
military knowledge is not their ‘‘ bread and butter,’’ it is clear 
which master they will serve. 

That being so, full value cannot be got out of the expensive 
staff proposed by the Committee! to supervise and ‘‘standardise”’ 
preliminary education. 

Why these elaborate schools of instruction at the Univer- 
sities? Why the additional expenditure on lecturers from Army 
Funds? Do not these recommendations savour of the old 
British tendency to teach outside the regiment what can be 
equally well taught in it? For teaching the A B C of soldier- 
ing such expensive machinery is not required. Cannot the 
regular Adjutants of University Volunteers or Training Corps, 
as it is proposed to call them, impart all the theoretical know- 
ledge that is required? If the authorities think not, it is easy 
to appoint men with the necessary qualifications to these posts. 

What is the good of insisting on such a high professional 
standard in our Regular officers if they may only instruct men 
who cannot in most cases derive the full benefit from their in- 
struction? Those who, like the writer, have seen something 
of the inner working of the Armies of the great military nations, 
cannot fail to have been struck by the great interest that 
their company, squadron, or battery officers take in these young 
candidates for Reserve officers’ rank. Ours would do the same, 
and every unit has one or more officers well qualified for the 
task of instructing such. 

If regimental instruction were given as proposed, the ques- 
tion of weak effectives would be solved to some extent (for 
these candidates would never be ‘‘ employed ’’), and keen, able 
officers would chafe less than they do under the monotony and 
limitations of regimental soldiering. 

The following is a synopsis of the course suggested during 
attachment to a Service unit. 

a. First three months.—Recruits’ training, including 
recruits’ musketry, coupled with elementary 
theoretical instruction under the officers of the com- 
pany, squadron, etc., to which candidates are at- 
tached. (Instruction in scouting, signalling, etc., 
to be substituted for a portion of the recruits’ drill 
and musketry if the candidates be proficient in drill 
and shooting.) Candidates to be appointed super- 
numerary corporals after three months—if qualified. 

b. Second three _months.—Company . training, and 
trained soldiers’ musketry course. Candidates to 
be made supernumerary sergeants after six months. 


1 Page 7, Interim Report :—One colonel at £800 a year, £800; two 


lieut.-colonels at £650, £1,300; six D.A. instructors at £500,’ £3,000; 
annual training grant, £1,000. Total extra expenses, £6,100. 
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c. Third three months.—Section commanders’ duties 
during battalion and brigade training. 

d. Fourth three months.—Candidates to do duty as 
supernumerary officers, the rank of ‘‘ under officer”’ 
being conferred upon them to make them senior 
to all warrant officers. 


The above synopsis, although primarily applicable to the 
infantry, should, with the necessary modifications, be carried 
out by the other arms as well. In the case of engineers, the 
military instruction should be confined to what is esgential, and 
the period of military training shortened as the Ward Committee 
recommended. 

At the conclusion of the first three months, the regimental 
(artillery) brigade, or battalion commanders should hold search- 
ing inspections, candidates being supposed to come up to the 
same standard as recruit officers on ‘‘ passing out,’’ except that 
no knowledge of non-commissioned officers’ duties or of impart- 
ing instruction will be required at this stage. A ‘‘ second class ”’ 
in musketry should also be required in order to pass. All who 
fail to come up to the prescribed standard should be struck off the 
‘“‘regular’’ supplementary list, although they may, if they 
desire it and are deemed fit, continue a modified course to qualify 
for the “‘ auxiliary ’’ supplementary list. A further examina- 
tion should be held at the end of the training in all cases. Candi- 
dates should form a squad, the whole batch serving with the 
same squadron, battery, or company, the officers of which should 
be entirely responsible for their practical and theoretical instruc- 
tion. A company, etc., should be selected for this purpose 
each year by the colonel, who should ensure that its commander 
possesses the necessary tact and aptitude for giving instruction, 
the company, etc., being changed each year, however, if 
possible. 

At the end of the year the three senior officers of the unit 
— brigade, or battalion) should report independently 
and fully on :— 

a. The professional proficiency of each candidate. 
b. His manner, bearing, and conduct. 


This and the marks obtained at the two examinations to 
determine his seniority on the supplementary list, except that 
all candidates, on joining the service unit, should be classified 
according to whether they have served (a) in a University and 
School Corps, (6) in a University Corps only, and (c) in a 
School Corps only. Marks should be allotted according to 
their length of service in the above corps, such marks to count 
towards the aggregate obtainable at the final examination. 
Except in exceptional circumstances, candidates under (a) should 
remain senior to (b) and (b) to (c). 

The Ward Committee lay stress on the undesirability of 
taking candidates too much over old ground in the matter of 
training. 
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In order to obviate this, the writer has already suggested 
that those who prove themselves proficient in elementary drill and 
exercises be excused such, and should be taught the rudiments 
of scouting, signalling, or care of machine guns during the time 
thus placed at their disposal. Their acquaintance with any of 
these branches should be noted, and give them prior claim to 
proceed on service. This alone would appeal to a “‘keen”’ 
man, apart from the interesting nature of the work. 

Candidates should be attached to units at home, except 

that (a) suitable candidates from Colonies where British troops 
are. stationed, and (b) those who desire to serve abroad and can 
defray their travelling expenses, may be attached to units who 
may be serving in the Colony at the time; (b). may serve with 
units in India if they should so desire. 
__. For the instruction of future ‘‘ supplementary ’’ officers, 
units having no detachments and serving at stations well adapted 
for military training should be chosen; but whenever possible, a 
candidate should serve with the corps on whose supplementary 
establishment he wishes to be. . The writer is in complete 
accord with the objections expressed by the Ward Committee 
to the ‘‘ pooling”’ of supplementary officers. 

If the supplementary list is to contain many professional 
men they cannot be expected to devote four to eight weeks each 
year to military training; consequently the proposal of the 
Ward Committee, that supplementary officers should train 
annually for.a fortnight during the first four years, and after 
that biennially, seems the utmost that can be demanded. But 
if we content ourselves with this very meagre ‘“‘ refresher ”’ 
training, we must insist upon a very thorough grounding on 
the lines proposed in this chapter. 

As regards “‘refresher’’ training for the remaining 
categories mentioned in (A). We should require the minimum 
of training consistent with their keeping more or less abreast 
with changes in tactics and technique, and in touch with military 
life. Retired field officers serving under Articles 647 and 486c 
of the Royal Warrant need not, of course be called up. Officers 
who have retired early without pay or gratuity and join the 
Supplementary Reserve would train under the same conditions 
as other ‘‘ Supplementary ”’ officers. For warrant and non- 
commissioned officers who are to take their places in the fighting 
line (as proposed in this Essay), one training of a fortnight 
during their ‘‘ supplementary ’’ service would suffice in view of 
their long acquaintance with military life. 


C.—METHOD OF UTILISING THE RESERVE OF OFFICERS ON 
MOBILISATION. 


Our examination of foreign systems has shown that under 
them each category of soldiers merely represents the country’s 
defenders at different stages of their career, whereas with us 
the several portions of the land forces have hitherto been com- 
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posed of different classes of men serving under conditions utterly 
dissimilar. Such dissimilarity must greatly complicate the 
question of distributing Reserve officers on mobilisation. 

Mr. Haldane, in his memorandum on the military forces, 
issued early this year, dwells on this obstacle to efficient organi- 
sation, and the reforms recently outlined by him tend to assimi- 
late our forces to those of foreign military Powers in this 


respect. 
The difference between the 1st Line and the Territorial 


Army—the two main portions into which our military forces 
at home are being divided under Mr. Haldane’s scheme—is one 
of kind, the réle of the latter being confined to home defence; 
with the remaining parts of the Home Army it is a question of 


degree. 
We must therefore, when framing a scheme of employ- 


ment for our commissioned Reserve, earmark one portion for 
the 1st Line and another for the 2nd (Home Defence Army). 


To the ist Line we allot :— 

a. Supplementary officers from Universities and schools, 
etc., up to 35 years of age, as proposed by the 
Ward Com.nittee (if they satisfy the conditions laid 
down in this Essay). 

b. Officers who have left the Regular Army :—(1) With 
temporary retired pay (assuming that Article 509 of 
the Royal Warrant continues in force)’; (2) with- 
out retired pay or gratuity; these must be under 
35 years of age. 

c. Officers seconded as described in A5*, this chapter 
(under certain conditions). 

d. Officers of the Auxiliary Forces (under certain con- 
ditions, see A6, this chapter). 

By the ist line is meant :— 

i. The Regular Army. 

ii. The Militia, or the 3rd and 4th Battalions, which are 
to rise ‘‘ Phoenix like’’ from its ashes. 

iii. The Yeomanry units intended for service with an 
expeditionary force. 

iv. Such units as may be raised in war time for service 
over-sea. 


To the 2nd Line, or Territorial Army, would go :— 


a. ‘‘ Supplementary ”’ officers as described in A1 who 
fail to reach a prescribed standard of proficiency 
during their attachment to a Service unit, or 
cannot complete a year’s service with it. 





1Allowing officers £100 a year for 10 years in the Militia. 
* Adjutants of other than Regular units, etc. 
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b. All ‘‘ Supplementary ”’ officers who could not in the 
interests of the public service quit their ordinary 
avocations on the outbreak of war, but could be 
called up at a later stage or in case of threatened 
invasion; for instance, War Office clerks or men 
holding responsible positions in  dockyards, 
arsenals, powder factories, shipping firms, etc. 


c. Officers leaving the Regular Army with a pension or 
ratuity which is at present conditional on their 
joining the Militia—if over 35 years of age. 

d. Supplementary officers for the Regular Forces who, 
having completed their term of liability, desire to 
transfer to the 2nd Line or its supplementary list 
(assuming that such is formed), and are declared 
fit to serve on. 


Available for either 1st or 2nd Line, according to circum- 
stances :— 
a. Senior retired officers of the Regular Forces drawing 
retired pay. 
b. Retired warrant and non-commissioned officers who 
have been selected for service on the supplementary 
list. 


With reference to the Auxiliary Forces, the Ward Com- 
mittee discourage the formation of a supplementary list on the 
grounds that it would tend to deplete the already insufficient 
numbers serving with units. Granted, however, that the 
measures proposed fill up existing vacancies, it would appear 
advantageous to form a supplementary establishment out of 
surplus candidates. 

Transfers of officers from one portion of the 1st Line to the 
other should be avoided as far as possible. If the 3rd and 4th 
Battalions which Mr. Haldane is creating are given a fair 
proportion of Regular officers — as has been promised — the 
necessity for detaching a considerable number of officers from 
the Service (1st or 2nd) Battalion will be obviated, and we shall 
escape one of the least desirable features of foreign systems. 

Some transfers there must be, in the interests of the Service. 

Supplementary officers (ist Line) remaining over after the 
Service (3rd and 4th) Battalions have been completed to war 
strength should be attached as supernumeraries to the unit sup- 
plying wastage in war (vide Mr. Haldane’s statement in Parlia- 
ment about the proposed 3rd and 4th Battalions). 

The older Reserve officers would in most cases fill positions 
on embarkation staffs, become station commandants, or serve 
on the line of communication, or base staffs. 

The desirability of giving ‘fighting’? commissions to 
selected warrant and non-commissioned officers on the outbreak 
of war has already been alluded to. 
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For commanding Irreguiar units or fresh Regular forma- 
tions, specially selected field officers from existing Regular 
units are the best material. The practice of giving the com- 
mand of newly-raised corps to officers of the Reserve or 
Auxiliary Forces, which was so common during the South 
African war, constitutes a grave injustice towards Regular 
officers. 

No attempt will be made in this Essay to fix the required 
strength for the Reserve of Officers or that of any of its con- 
stituent parts. Some time must elapse before the effects of the 
reforms which will be instituted shortly can be gauged, nor 
must we lose sight of the fact that under a voluntary system 
we can never count on keeping the several subdivisions of such 
a large and variously constituted body at an approximately stable 
strength. The first desideratum is to keep an ample supply of 
the class whose services would be most needed on mobilisation, 
namely, the young men who are destined to fill the gaps amongst 
junior officers in the fighting line. As regards the remainder, 
it should be possible to keep up any establishment that may 
be fixed :— 

a. By prematurely dispensing with the services of 
retired officers of Regulars, or conversely inducing 
them to remain on—if they be deemed suitable. 


b. By regulating the size of the warrant and non-com- 
missioned officers’ supplementary list. 


(D.)—Conditions of Service for ‘‘ Supplementary ’’ and Reserve 
Officers. 


In considering this portion of our subject, we cannot do 
better than discuss the proposals of the Ward Committee 
Seriatim. 

The Committee are satisfied, from the evidence taken by 
them, that young men entering the business classes or learned 
professions, cannot bind themselves for more than 12 months 
ahead, and, consequently, propose a liability of one year after, 
and in addition to the preliminary training. This liability to 
be renewable at the officer’s option from year to year, up to 
the age of 35. It is impossible to cavil at this decision, although 
‘it may cause violent fluctuations in the strength of this—the 
most important—constituent of our regenerated Reserve. The 
State should, however, reserve itself the right of ordering any 
officers whose standard of conduct and professional efficiency 
are unsatisfactory, to withdraw. On the remaining portion of 
paragraph 50 (a) of their Interim Report, the writer would, 
however, join issue with the committee. This paragraph lays 
down that an officer should be promoted from lieutenant to 
Captain on passing.a practical examination after 10 years. It 
is proposed here to substitute the words ‘‘ eligible for promo- 
tion ’’ for ‘* promoted.” 
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The proportion of captains to subalterns in our Army is 
about one to three. In war the lowest ranks of officers are 
most exposed to death and wounds; there is certainly not much 
difference between captains and subalterns in this respect, but 
the latter—being younger—are much more susceptible to the 
diseases which are wont to attack troops in the field. From the 
above it follows that the ratio of subalterns to captains should 
not be less than 4 to 1 (permanent and supplementary officers 
taken together). 

It must also be remembered that after 10 years’ service, the 
supplementary officer will not have a tithe of the experience 
that many permanent subalterns in his unit possess. Apart 
from the fact, therefore, that Government should first consider 
the interests of professional officers, it is better for companies, 
squadrons, etc., to be led by permanent officers, unless the 
supplementary officers have given proof of exceptional military 
qualifications. The granting of captains’ rank (except, perhaps, 
on completion of liability to service in the ‘‘Regular’’ Supple- 
mentary establishments, after a fixed minimum term—or on 
transfer to the home defence forces) should, therefore, be quite 
exceptional as it is in Japan, else we shall find ourselves once 
more with a plethora of comparatively senior officers—one of 
the blots on the present list. There is a tendency in our country 
to bracket captains and subalterns together, forgetting that the 
difference in their responsibilities is very great, since, in the 
principal fighting arm—the infantry—the company is now the 
chief tactical unit. Vacancies amongst captains are best filled 
in war time by promoting senior subalterns who are qualified. 

The committee further propose that the supplementary 
officer should, if approved by the C.O. of the service unit, and 
medically fit, be gazetted as second-lieutenant on probation, 
being confirmed in the rank if recommended by his C.O. at the 
end of the training. 

This is, of course, entirely incompatible with the scheme 
proposed in this Essay, and the writer maintains that it would 
have a distinctly lowering effect on the standard of efficiency of 
the supplementary list. The granting of commissioned rank 
should be the reward of proved merit during the whole training 
period, as it is abroad, and attainable in no other way—con- 
spicuous gallantry on the field of battle alone excepted. The 
adoption of such a scheme would also obviate expenditure on 
outfit ; the candidate would, on joining, be issued with two field 
service suits of fine texture, which could easily have badges of 
rank put on them—being finally converted to officers’ pattern. 
If he has to withdraw before his course is concluded, he would 
not have purchased a complete officer’s kit. 

The writer is in agreement with the age of entry into the 
supplementary list as proposed by the Committee, viz., 19 to 25. 

The case of young men who are ‘‘ good soldiers,’’ but 
who, during their period of service with Regulars, show them- 
selves unsuited for service as officers, either with the First Line 
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or Territorial Army, on account of their shortcomings in 
military subjects, remains to be considered. Such should be 
given the chance of entering a supplementary list of non-com- 
missioned officers for any special corps that may be raised in 
future wars, as were the C.I.V.’s and various ‘‘Horse’’ and 
Imperial Yeomanry regiments, during the South African War. 


Some restless spirits might even prefer this to service as an 
officer in a force intended only for home defence. Candidates 
on this list should train with Yeomanry or Territorial units 
(according to the arm which they served with during their 
‘“* Regular ’’ training), and should have prior claims at a time 
when, under the influence of patriotic fervour, every one is 
struggling to ‘‘get out.’’ The first vacancies amongst 
subalterns that occur during the war should be given to them— 
if their record of service has been satisfactory—and on retire- 
ment they might be given the honorary rank of captain, if they 
have acquitted themselves well as officers. 


On the subject of granting permanent commissions to 
supplementary officers in war time, the committee recommend 
that as soon as the supply from Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the 
Universities has been exhausted, supplementary men receive 
commissions, counting their seniority from the day of being 
called out on duty. The committee state that they attach much 
importance to this recommendation, as its adoption would 
provide supplementary candidates with a career in the Army 
if they should lose their civil occupation through being called 
out on service. This proposal is, of course, contrary to the 
principle enunciated in Chapter I. of this Essay, and adopted 
by all foreign Powers, viz., to make a clear distinction between 
professional officers and those serving in war time only. The 
men who are likely to make the best supplementary officers 
are those who have achieved success in some profession or 
calling, and such will be just as anxious to return to their former 
work as their employers will be to receive them. The uncertain 
prospects, small remuneration, and constant change of domicile, 
which are the heritage of most British officers, will not appeal 
to most of them; had it been otherwise, they would have 
embraced a military career from the outset. ft is probable, 
therefore, that only the less valuable elements would stay on, 
and their doing so could hardly fail to prejudice the prospects 
of some officers who have joined with the intention of devoting 
their life to the Service. The first duty of the State—be it 
said once more—is to jealously gyard the interests of its 
permanent servants, and extreme caution should, therefore, be 
exercised in granting such commissions. It is only fair to 
observe that the committee submit with their proposal qualifica- 
tions which reduce the objections to it. The writer would call 
attention to the fact that the Japanese, with an overflowing 
population, relatively undeveloped industries, and with many 
fewer colonies than we possess to relieve the labour market, 
absolutely reject such a scheme. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE QUESTION AS REGARDS INDIA—INCLUDING THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 


In no portion of His Majesty’s dominion is the provision 
of a well-trained and sufficient Reserve of Officers of greater 
importance than in India :— 

1. It is the most exposed to attack by a great military 
Power. 

2. The number of whites who are British subjects, and 
not belonging to the Regular garrison, is quite 
insignificant. 

3. Climatic conditions, both in India itself and in the 
countries bordering on it, are exceptionally trying 
to Europeans, and an abnormally large ratio of 
invaliding must, therefore, be looked for in war- 
time. 

4. The efficiency of the native portion of the Army is 
especially dependent upon capable white leaders. 

The regulations for an Indian Army Reserve of Officers— 
1.e., for service with native troops—date from some years back, 
and have undergone little alteration since.’ 

The following are extracts from the rules at present existing 
for the formation and employment of the Indian Army. Reserve 
of Officers. 


Eligible for commissions are :— 

1. Retired officers of the Indian Army, who are not 
liable for further service. 

2. Retired officers of H.M.’s other Regular forces, who 
are not liable to be recalled to service under War 
Office rules (see Chapter II.). 

3- Indian Volunteers (with certain exceptions). 

4. Officers—other than military officers—in the employ 
of the Government of India. 

5. Private gentlemen residing in India. 


In the words of the regulations :—‘‘ Any of the above, who 
are serving in mounted corps,”’ are eligible for service with 
cavalry. 

Officers commissioned as above, shall, during their employ- 
ment on army service, rank as junior of their grades with officers 
of H.M. Regular Forces in India. 


Officers retired from ‘‘H.M. Regular Forces in India ’’ 
without liability to further service, may be appointed field 





? Exclusive of retired Regular officers, it is at present less than 50 
strong. 
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officers in the Reserve up to the age of 45, captains up to the 
age of 40, and subalterns up to the age of 35, and may be 
granted a commission as a Reserve Officer in a rank not higher 
than that in which he retired. No such officer can be employed 
after the age of 57. 


As regards Indian Volunteers, Civil Government officials, 
and private gentlemen, commissions may be granted them up 
to the age of 30, provided that they obtain :— 


a. A recommendation from the local Government. 


b. A certificate such as is granted to a captain of Volun- 
teer Forces in India. 


Candidates not belonging to Volunteer Corps may be 
attached to such, and subsequently appear before a board of 
officers, or they may, after attachment to a Regular unit for not 
less than one month (!), satisfy a board of Regular officers that 
they possess the amount of military knowledge required from 
a lieutenant of Volunteers. 


The above-quoted limitations as regards age and qualifi- 
cations may be dispensed with if the Viceroy in Council, acting 
on the ‘recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief, should so 
decide. 

The names of all officers on the Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers are borne in two lists—one for cavalry and one for 
infantry. The cavalry list numbered on the 1st April, 1907 :— 


4 Lieutenants. 
8 Second-lieutenants. 


The infantry list comprised on the same date :— 
4 Lieutenants. 
23 Second-lieutenants. 


The regulations lay down that colonels shall be removed 
from these lists at 57, lieutenant-colonels at 55, majors at 50, 
captains and subalterns at 45, unless the Viceroy in Council, 
acting on the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief, 
should decide to grant an extension. 


Every officer of the Indian Army Reserve must inform the 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in India on the 
1st January and Ist July of each year, that he is alive and must 
report his address. The names of officers from whom no such 
reports are received for one year are removed from the list. 


All officers of the Indian Army Reserve shall be liable to 
be called to army service in time of emergency, by notification 
in the Gazette of India. Any particular officer may be recalled 
at any time, with his own consent, and on the recommendation 
of the Commander-in-Chief in India. Officers thus recalled 
may be employed regimentally, or on the staff, or in a depart- 
ment. 
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Officers of the Indian Army Reserve of proved merit in 
the field, may, under special circumstances, be recommended 
for commissions in the Regular Army. 


Officers are eligible for promotion at any time. Promotions 
to a lieutenancy may be given by the Viceroy in Council, 
subject to H.M.’s approval, after not less than 3 years’ service, 
as second-lieutenant. 


The following are some special regulations for officers of 
the Native Cavalry Reserve. 


Up to the age of 40 they must train annually with a Native 
Cavalry Regiment for 14 days, which may be extended up to 
two months at their own request. After the age of 40 they will 
undergo no further training, and will not be liable to be called 
up for active service, except in cases of emergency, although 
their names will remain on the list till they reach the age 
limits laid down above. 


The above regulations have never been practically tested. 
During the Tirah campaign—the largest which the Army in 
India , Be known of recent years — the demands for extra 
officers, both in British and native units, were met by transfers 
from other corps. 


The problem of providing a Reserve of Officers as pre- 
sented under Indian conditions, differs in several important 
particulars from that which we have been trying to solve in the 
foregoing chapter :— 


1. The calls that will be made upon the Indian Army 
in a great war can be more accuratelv forecast 
than-in the case of the forces at home. 


2. Calculations which have already been made as to 
the number of officers required, have established 
the fact that the demand for them will far outstrip 
the supply from all sources available in the country. 


3. There is no leisured European class in India. 


For the above reasons we are obliged to examine the 
numerical factor before proceeding to review the various 
methods of recruiting, training, and utilising the material avail- 
able. 


Under existing political conditions, a war entailing a 
general mobilisation in India would either be one for the defence 
of its N.W. frontier, or to suppress a serious internal rising. 
As regards the former, various authorities on the subject have 
calculated that an army of some 160,000 men, found from the 
forces garrisoning India, will be required in the first instance, 
and this is approximately the number provided under the latest 
reorganisation scheme, under which 9 divisions, 3 independent 
infantry brigades, and 9 cavalry brigades would be mobilised 
for service on the frontier, exclusive of line of communication 
trcops. 
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For a field army of the above strength and composition 
would be required :— 
4,250! British Officers, of these 2,307! Indian Army Officers. 


Add to this number : — 
(a) 

To serve with Line of 
Communication troops 
to reinforce cadres of 1.2008 
Imperial Service troops, {“’ 
and to fili special ser- 
vice—and other billets 
in the field armies. 


(d) 

For Staff at Army, 
Headquarters in India 
and for Staffs with the} j59 
forces garrisoning India + 
(calculated at about 60 
~, cent. of the peace] 

taffs). 


” 75 ’ ” 





(¢) 
Regimental officers 
left with the 100,000 2,000 ” ” 900 ” ” 


troops garrisoning 
India. 


tee | 3,882 


Add to this total 50 
per cent. (roughly) for 
wastage during six 2,700 " 2 1,450 i 5 
months’ campaigning 
in the case of officers 
employed at the front. 


Grand “y (round 
a nd 10,4 400 5,300 
The number of British regular officers now serving in India is approximately 


as follows :— 
Indian Army 8,264 (according to Indian Army List, April, 1907). 


British Service ... 3,000 (roughly). 


Total (round numbers) 6, 6,300 

Comparing this total with the requirements enumerated above, we find that 
the total deficiency is well over 4000—the shortage for the Indian (native) Army 
being some 2,000. It has not been thought worth while to include the Indian 
Army Reserve in the number of officers serving, as the figures would not have 


been appreciably effected thereby. 
These figures are appalling at first sight, and might well 
lead one to suppose that India is on this account unable to 


face a great war. 
There are, however, several factors which lend a less hope- 


less aspect to the matter. 





Taken from the latest official establishments. Two army staffs and two 
line of communication staffs are allowed ror. 
* Estimate by writer. 
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In the first place we must remember that practically all 
the reinforcements from oversea will be white troops, which 
will be kept up to their establishment in officers and men with- 
out India’s aid. As the campaign progresses, the ratio of these 
white Imperial and Colonial troops to the total forces in the 
field will grow larger and larger, and it will become possible 
to withdraw native Indian regiments, which have been unduly 
depleted of British officers. 

Secondly, a considerable portion of the native army— 
estimated by some authorities at 60,000, exclusive of a large 
number of Imperial Service troops—will be kept back for police 
and draft-producing purposes, and a smaller proportion of 
British officers will suffice for their supervision. 

The present establishment of British officers with a native 
regiment (13) is liberal compared to what was allowed but a few 
years back, and even allowing for the heavy calls for staff and 
special service officers, the garrison army should be able to 
provide some reliefs, especially as a proportion of officers 
invalided from the front could do garrison duty at stations 
where climatic conditions are favourable. 

Thirdly, if we hold the command of the sea, some of the 
garrison artillery officers in coast forts may become available for 
service at the front; there would, however, be few of these. 

Lastly, the number of young men desirous of entering the 
Indian Army is at all times greatly in excess of the vacancies, 
and the rush would become greater than ever on war breaking 
out. If a large number of these applicants were immediately 
sent out—and, after a six months’! attachment to British regi 
ments or depdts—were sent to native units in India, they would, 
after nine months at the most, form a useful Reserve—acclima- 
tised, drilled, and with some knowledge of the language and 
customs of the country. With the prospects of getting to the 
front, they would, no doubt, pick up all the above in half the 
usual time. 

The writer, with no such incentive, and with no definite 
intention of entering the native army, acquired a working 
knowledge of Urdu in ten months.” 

We must not lose sight of the fact, however, that the first 
six months of a campaign are usually the decisive ones, and 
the Indian Army must be prepared to meet the initial onslaught 
whilst relying largely on its own resources as regards officers. 

The problem is, therefore, a sufficiently serious one. 

We cannot expect much help from the white civilian popu- 
lation; the majority are more or less connected with Govern- 
ment, and their services could ill be spared at a time when the 





1 Half the normal period. ; 

*The writer may be charged with inconsistency here, since later on 
he inveighs against the employment of tyros; but young men who have 
done 18 months at the R.M.C., exclusive of their regimental soldiering, 
and are generally the most diligent of their ‘batch, can hardly be 
designated as such. 
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civil and military machines are both working at high pressure, 
and the railways are taxed to the utmost in moving troops and 
stores. The business of the various mercantile firms would also 
be increased by the wants of the field armies. The writer, 
however, advocates the inclusion of any suitable candidates from 
this source, whose services can be counted on in war. 

Nor can we rely on many officers of existing Volunteer 
Corps. It is true that Indian Army Reserve Officers are to 
be made supernumerary to their corps whilst employed on Army 
service, but it may not be easy to replace them at a time when 
these very corps would be largely responsible for the internal 
security of the country; the heavy duties thereby involved 
would necessitate detachments, which would mean additional 
officers, and the Government of India may well decide upon 
leaving Volunteer officers with their units under such circum- 
stances, in preference to sending them to the front. 

In any scheme for officering troops composed of non- 
European elements, ‘‘ quality’’—meaning here military 
experience, capacity for dealing with subject races, and gifts 
of leadership—is the chief desideratum, and a suitable candi- 
date must possess all these three attributes; the inexperienced 
tyro must, therefore, be rejected, however brave and zealous he 
may be, and so must the intermittently trained civilian soldier, 
unless he possess special linguistic or other qualifications, and 
has, in addition, undergone a very thorough preliminary 
training. 

The whole history of Indian warfare proves the truth of the 
above assertion. The native troops who, under Clive, Welling- 
ton, Sir Harry Smith, Gough, and their veteran officers, 
vanquished foes of considerable military value, and greatly 
preponderating numbers, could do nothing against the diminu- 
’ tive forces under Havelock, Colin Campbell, and Outram, in 
1857-58. What said the old Subadar to Lord Roberts? 
‘* Sahib, hum log larai men bahut tez hain lekin jang ka band-o- 
bast nahin jante hain.’” 

Do we not recognise the necessity of experience in appoint- 
ing to native regiments only those officers who have served 
some time with British troops, and possess some knowledge of 
Indian languages... ; 

If the Germans, with their comparatively homogeneous and 
truly national army, insist chiefly upon a ‘‘ confident bearing 
when on duty ”’ in selecting Reserve Officers, is a like quality 
not far more necessary in those who are called on to lead men 
of alien races and creeds? This ‘‘ confident bearing’’ is a 
plant of gradual growth, begotten of that knowledge which 
spells power. It is, then, in the main on the Regular officer of 
some experience that we must rely if our Indian regiments are 
to maintain their efficiency throughout a great war. Whence 
are we to obtain him? 





1Lord Roberts (‘‘ Forty-one Years in India’). The meaning is: 
“We are brave fighters, but cannot direct a battle.” 
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The infantry of the Indian Army is organised on a linked 
battalion system, whereby in most cases one battalion becomes 
a depét and feeder to two others in war. In the cavalry, reserve 
squadrons would be formed on mobilisation. 

These ‘‘ feeder ’’ units will be the first to be called upon 
to make good wastage amongst officers and men of the sister 
units, but the supply thus obtainable is limited by the necessity 
of keeping back a number of junior officers sufficient to (a) train 
the reinforcing drafts, and (b) officer the ‘‘feeder’’ units in 
the event of these being converted into fighting formations. 

Retired officers are, owing to their seniority, mostly 
unsuited for (a), and can only be sparingly employed for (b). 

Assuming that as many experienced professional officers 
as possible are required for the Native Army, we must look to 
officers of the British service to obtain a still further supply, 
and the writer would submit the following proposals for utilising 
their services :— 

From amongst captains and subalterns of over three years’ 
service belonging to British units in India, a certain number 
should be selected to constitute a Reserve for officering native 
units in war. The number should be limited to two from each 
regiment of cavalry and battalion of infantry. 

Applicants should have passed an examination in the 
language, and be certified as being of a temperament fitted to 
deal with natives. Those selected should train during two 
years out of every three—for one month at least, with a native 
regiment of their own arm, such training to be extended to two 
months if the officers desire it, and their commanding officer 
can spare them. Half of the training period to count as leave 
in India. Officers to receive pay and allowances at Indian 
Army rates during training, and when serving with native 


- regiments on mobilisation. 


An examination should be held at the end of the second 
training in the organisation and interior economy of the native 
army, its disciplinary code, and the peculiarities and dialects of 
the soldiers composing the corps to which the officer is attached. 
The names of those who do not show a Satisfactory knowledge 
in these subjects should be struck off the Reserve list, as should 
also those of officers whose units have been two years absent 
from India, or who are promoted to field rank. 

On mobilisation the services of these officers should be 
utilised solely for regimental duty, with units at the front. 
Unless this proviso were made, suitable candidates would not 
present themselves. No man will work at a language and 
forego some of his leave for the pleasure of doing garrison duty 
with another corps, whilst his own proceeds on service. Many 
objections can, no doubt, be advanced against the above scheme. 
It will be said that it must handicap British regiments in peace, 
and stili more in war-time. The peace establishment of these 
latter is, however, a fairly liberal one, as regards officers, and 
if the number of candidates from a unit—and the time of train- 
ing proposed are not exceeded—the peace training of the British 
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corps should not suffer much. In war-time, any “‘ civilians ”’ 
and ‘‘ private gentlemen’’ who may figure-on the Reserve 
list, should, if the public interest admits of it, be posted to 
European regiments, unless their special knowledge of Indian 
languages and customs should fit them for service with native 
regiments. In the event of a great war, the British units would 
not be long in receiving reinforcements from home, and are, 
moreover, accustomed from of old to fighting with a proportion 
of *‘ officer boys ’’ and other raw material as regards leaders. 

It will also be urged that the best class of British regimental 
officer will prefer to go on service with his own corps. It is 
quite conceivable, however, that, even if he belongs to the 
Indian Army Reserve, under the conditions just portrayed, his 
services may not be called upon, since, in addition to the officers 
from their ‘‘ feeder’’ units, native regiments would be able to 
draw upon a certain proportion of men belonging to the unat- 
tached list, who are doing their year with a British unit, whilst 
other suitable young men would be seconded from British 
regiments. These would be useful at depéts or with native gar- 
rison units. A certain number of suitable civilians would also be 
employed. However great may be the attachment of officers 
to their regiment, the keener ones amongst the junior officers in 
British corps must often hanker after the larger responsibilities 
and greater independence, which fall to the lot of their Indian 
Army confréres, and to those of straightened means the superior 
emoluments must prove an attraction. There are many who— 
although averse to leaving their regiments altogether, and 
spending their whole military existence in India—would, never- 
theless, welcome the chance of serving with native troops. The 
writer certainly would have. The experience thus gained could 
not fail to benefit the officers and indirectly their units; but in 
order to minimise the hardships which a shortage of officers 
causes to regiments, the penal clause about leave has been 
included in these proposals. Some will maintain that suitable 
civilians of maturer age, would, after a few trainings, be of 
more use to Indian units than these young British service 
gentlemen. The writer would reply with the assertion already 
made, that a comparatively short term of service in a Regular 
corps, with its continuous and up-to-date training, must make 
an officer more efficient than many years of intermittent 
soldiering. 

As regards the artillery, the number of native mountain 
batteries is inconsiderable, and recent campaigns show that 
the casualties amongst gunners are very small compared to 
those which the infantry suffers. The conversion of Indian 
mountain batteries into major’s commands will provide these 
batteries with a sufficient complement of officers to allow for 
casualties, and amongst the garrison artillery officers stationed 
in India there will usually be some who have previously served 
with native mountain batteries. In view of the heavy calls 
upon the field artillery personnel, which the mobilising of am- 
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munition columns must entail, it would not be practicable to draw 
upon this branch, even if the necessity for such a step existed. 


There are stationed in India :— 
g Cavalry regiments. 
52 Infantry battalions. 


which would furnish 18 cavalry and 104 infantry officers. If 
we add regiments of cavalry and battalions of infantry who 
have left India during the last two years, we should get an 
additional 4 cavalry and 12 infantry officers, but these 
would not be available at the outset of a campaign. The whole 
22 cavalry and 116 infantry officers, represents a ridiculously 
small figure,! and if we add together the potential supply of 
all the sources suggested in this Essay, the aggregate still falls 
short of the possible requirements delineated earlier on in this 
Chapter, so much so that it is not thought necessary to give 
figures. The writer is unable, however, to name any other 
sources of supply. Various articles have appeared of late in 
Indian newspapers, and in a service periodical on this subject. 
One proposes to constitute a reserve framed somewhat on the 
lines of the supplementary list suggested by the Ward Com- 
mittee. Another advocates the appointment of officers of 
Colonial Corps to an Indian Army Reserve of Officers. As 
regards the former proposition, the writer has already given his 
views as to the necessity of experienced professional leaders. 
As regards the latter, it is universally admitted that our Indian 
soldiers must be led in battle by ‘‘ Sahibs’’’ whom they know. 
The somewhat rough and ready methods of our Colonial 
brothers would be incompatible with the conservative and 
systematic way in which an Army such as the Indian one must 
be handled ; moreover, many of them bracket all those who differ 
from them in colour as ‘‘ niggers’’ and ‘‘ Orientals,’’ and 
treat them accordingly. Some experience and special charac- 
teristics are required in order to deal successfully with the proud 
and sensitive men who constitute the fighting races of India. 


To recapitulate. The proposed constitution of the Indian 
Army Reserve is as follows :— 


1.—For Service with Native Regiments. 


a. Specially selected officers from British Regiments, as 
above described. 


b. Officers of Indian Volunteer Corps, civil servants, 
and private gentlemen, if thoroughly efficient as 
soldiers, of special linguistic or other qualifications 
and able to leave their civil avocations or Volunteer 
Corps. 





1Giving less than one cavalry officer per regiment for the cavalry 
field units, and three officers to about two units for the infantry ones. 
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2.—For Service with British Regiments. 


a. Officers sent out from home. 


b. Officers as in 1b, not possessed of special qualifica- 
tions for service with native troops. 


c. (Not to be resorted to if avoidable) Officers from 
British units in India not proceeding to the front. 


This last was the system adopted in the Tirah campaign. 


3.—For General Service. 


a. Retired Indian officers (senior ranks). 


b. Specially selected civilians whose services are 
available. 


In order to increase the efficiency of the Volunteer officers 
and private gentlemen belonging to the Indian Army Reserve, 
they should undergo a first training of at least three months with 
a British Regular unit, and be subsequently called up for three 
weeks at least every other year on an average. The contrast 
between these suggestions and those submitted for the training 
of Reserve officers at home will at once strike the reader, but 
it is impossible to ask professional men in India to undergo a 
longer preliminary training than the one proposed. 

The ‘‘refresher’’ trainings should be carried out with a 
British or native unit, according to which branch the officer has 
been selected for. 

Liberal allowances should be given to officers whilst up for 
these trainings, and the arrangements for ‘‘ refresher ’’ courses 
should be as elastic as possible, so as not to unduly interfere with 
the candidates’ civil obligations. 

In the case of Volunteer officers, the drills performed with 
their units should count to some extent as ‘‘ refresher ’’ courses, 
but the duration of the first training laid down above should be 
regarded as an irreducible minimum, and some training with 
Regular troops in subsequent years should likewise be insisted 
upon. 

It is possible that some members might find it impossible 
to comply with these increased demands; but any diminution in 
their numbers would be amply compensated for by an increase 
in efficiency. 

In case of serious internal trouble, the well-trained Auxiliary 
officers thus created would be a great source of strength. 

It may seem rather strange to talk about a severe course of 
training and a possible diminution in strength in view of the 
microscopic size of the present Reserve; but it must be re- 
membered that few inducements have been offered so far to 
suitable men to join it. This question of inducements will be 
dealt with in the next chapter. With regard to the Indian 
Army, we will borrow the simile Mr. Haldane used in referring 
to the 1st Line at home, and termed it ‘‘the spearhead.”’ 
Behind it, let us hope, would follow the full strength of our 
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vast Empire, in order to preserve to our Sovereign this the 
brightest jewel in his crown. If it does, our numerical weak- 
ness in this, as in other portions of our Indian Forces, need not 
alarm us unduly, provided we ensure that the high quality for 
which they have always been noted is maintained in the Reserve 
of Officers too, once it has been placed on a proper footing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


INDUCEMENTS TO BE OFFERED FOR SERVICE IN THE RESERVE 
OF OFFICERS, AND CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


In some countries, where universal military service obtains 
— such as Germany and Japan — the holding of a Reserve 
officer’s commission is a help to a man in his civil career; those 
who have travelled in the former country will have noticed how 
frequently the words ‘‘ Reserve Offizier’’ are inscribed on 
visiting cards. In England such an announcement would be 
more likely to react prejudicially on a man’s prospects. Some 
special advantages must therefore be given to those who serve 
their country in this capacity. It may be said that we must 
rely on patriotism to fill the ranks of this portion of H.M.’s 
Forces; but this merely means that a certain section will come 
forward, whilst others look on with indifference, and worse, 
without suffering for it. It is then for the Government to show 
its appreciation of this much-extolled patriotism by bestowing 
substantial privileges on those who give proof of it. 


Two main principles should be observed :— 


1. Rewards—pecuniary and other—should be given at 
the expense of the public, and especially of that 
section which evades its duties in the matter of 
defending their country. 


2. The prospects of professional officers and the 
ig of the service should not be allowed to 
suffer. 


_ The writer is therefore completely in accord with the follow- 
ing proposals put forward by the Ward Committee for the 
Regular Supplementary List :— 


a. To pay a retaining fee of £20 on completion of 
each year of liability to service. 


b. To grant an outfit allowance of £40; but in accord- 
ance with the scheme set forth in Chapter IV., the 
writer would suggest that the whole £40 be not 
given on joining the Regular units, but only £10, 
the remainder being payable if the candidate is 
approved for officer’s rank after a year’s training. 


c. An allowance of £50 on mobilisation to cover extra 
kit and ‘‘ compensation for disturbance.”’ 
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d. <A gratuity of £35 if a candidate has served in a School 
and also (for at least two years) in a University 
Corps. 

e. Pay of rank plus 4s. a day mess allowance when 
called up for training. 


The following additional boons are advocated for the above 
officers in this Essay :— 


f. Life-long exemption from jury service if they have 
completed 18 years’ service, including three years 
of the service rendered in a University or School 
Corps ;! else exemption for a term of years. 

g. A relief of income-tax, say up to £250 a year for 
five years’ minimum service; up to £300 a year for 
ten years’ minimum service; up to £350 a year for 
fifteen years’ minimum service; up to £400 a year 
for eighteen? years’ minimum service. 

Three years passed in a School or University 
Corps to count towards the above terms of service. 


h. Priority of claim to nominations for their sons for 
entry into the Navy or other Government posts 
which are filled by nomination. 


i. Reduction of fees for their sons at Government educa- 
tional establishments, e.g., in the case of R.M.C., 
the fees for Reserve officers who have served ten 
years might be £100, for those who have served 
fifteen years, £80, and for those who have com- 
pleted eighteen! years, £70. (Yearly in each 
case.) 


The privileges of a term of exemption from jury service, a 
priority of claim for nominations of sons to various Govern- 
ment posts, and a rebate (on a lesser scale than for the Regular 
Supplementary List) should be accorded to officers of the Terri- 
torial Army also.? In the case of warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers, the writer would associate himself with the 
recommendations of the Committee, to grant them a retaining 
fee of £5 annually, or more if required, during their period of 
liability. He would further recommend that those retiring 
with commissioned rank after a period of mobilisation be 
granted pensions sufficient to maintain their position, say at 
least £150 a year. 

Still greater ought to be the concessions granted to those 
who, in such a trying climate as India, expend time and energy 





1The 18 years’ term is taken so as to give a substantial benefit to 
those who have served in School or University Corps. Since the retiring 
age for the supplementary list is 35, candidates who joined their service 
units at 19 or 20 years of age without previous training could not complete 
the 18 years required. 

* Other than retired officers of the Regular Army. 
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in making themselves efficient defenders of our great 
dependency. 

They should receive a large measure of relief from income- 
tax, reap the same advantages as their confréres at home as 
far as out-of-pocket expenses are concerned, and receive a 
gratuity at the end of a stated period of service—say ten years. 

For the purpose of the above they should be divided into 
two categories: One serving in Volunteer Corps and liable to 
serve in India only; another which undertakes the liability of 
serving beyond the frontiers of India in a war for the defence 
of the country. The latter category should receive the afore- 
mentioned concessions and be granted in addition the right to 
nominations already referred to, the reduction of fees at 
Government educational establishments, and the concession of 
travelling by sea at reduced rates. 

As regards gratuities, it is suggested that a sum of £50 
be paid after at least ten years’ commissioned service in a 
Volunteer Corps and double that amount after ten years’ 
liability to service with an expeditionary force. 

In view of the small number of whites in India and the 
necessity of trying Europeans by men of their own race, it 
does not appear feasible to grant exemption from jury service. 

The writer is aware that in the present state of public 
opinion, the putting in force of many of his proposals is out 
of the question. here exists in Great Britain a large class— 
many of them, alas! in influential positions—who not only re- 
fuse to do anything themselves to defend their country, but 
are incensed at the idea of any recognition being accorded to 
those who do._ As long as the so-called voluntary system con- 
tinues it will be so. The blighting influence of this relic of a 
bygone age is perceptible everywhere, and makes the question 
we are considering so peculiarly difficult. _ Commissions and 
Committees on defence questions can seldom name the ‘“‘best 
method.”” | When one of them did so a few years ago, they 
drew a storm of execration upon themselves. It is rather a 
case ‘‘ what is the best we can do?’’ in such matters. 

This attitude is reflected in several portions of the report 
which has been so abundantly quoted in this Essay. We are 
all but beating the air! A really satisfactory system of 
organising and maintaining this and all other portions of our 
defensive resources will only be possible when our countrymen 
realise that each one of them is responsible for the defence of 
our world-wide Empire, even as they are all inheritors of its 
glories. 











NIGHT OPERATIONS. 


By Brigadier-General Sir H. S. RAWLINSON, Bart., C.V.O., 
C.B., p.s.c., commanding 2nd Infantry Brigade, Aldershot 
Command. 





On Wednesday, 4th December, 1907. 


General Sir J. D. P. Frencu, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
in the chair. 





MY subject this afternoon is one which covers a very wide 
field and I find some difficulty in dealing with it thoroughly in 
a single lecture—for night operations may be taken to include 
all classes of military duties, preparations, and movements per- 
formed at other times than during daylight, and may therefore 
be held to include entrainments, embarkations and other similar 
duties, which are carried out by artificial light, without any 
immediate danger of interruption by an opponent. 

. I propose, however, to confine myself this afternoon 
purely to those tactical manoeuvres undertaken in the proximity 
of the enemy, and which for various reasons, are pam) ems by 
night rather than by day. 

Even with this limitation, the field which we shall have to 
cover is a large one, for if we eliminate the shock action of 
cavalry, and the long range fire effect of infantry and artillery, 
the tactical operations that may be undertaken during the hours 
of darkness, are as varied in their nature as are the daylight 
tactics to which we are more accustomed. 

It is thought by many that modern conditions of warfare, 
and especially the increased fire power of weapons, render night 
work more desirable if not more necessary than heretofore— 
that in order to avoid the excessive losses which would be 
involved by a daylight attack, it is therefore essential to make 
the advance under cover of darkness. 

To some extent this may be true, but there are so many 
factors, some of them apparently very trivial, which influence, I 
might almost say govern, the execution of each particular 
enterprise, that it is dangerous to accept so important and 
sweeping a dictum, unless it can be proved beyond all question 
by the experience of past history. And military history of all 
ages bristles with examples of nocturnal warfare. 
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From the time that Moses led the Israelites across the 
desert, or Demosthenes, in B.C. 413, attacked the Epipolzon 
heights before Syracuse, down to the Battle of Mukden, the 
hours of darkness have been repeatedly made use of to conceal 
and protect the march of troops. 

There is probably no branch of tactics in which so much 
may be learned from past history as that of night operations, 
yet the examples are at once so numerous and so varied that to 
lay down dogmatic laws which are capable of universal applica- 
tion in the future, is an dangerous as it is undesirable. 

The great master of the art of war, Napoleon, has left it on 
record that ‘‘ The success of a coup de main depends entirely on 
luck, on a dog or on a goose,”’ and this is as true to-day as it 
was when the geese saved the Capitol, or the Boers detected the 
approach of their opponents at Magersfontein. 

There is, however, much profit to be gained by the study of 
history. The success or failure of past enterprises furnish us 
with much food for thought if we only recognise the conditions 
which obtained in the past, and avoid the blind application of 
such experience, to conditions which are wholly or partially 
different. 

One is always liable to accept the success or failure of an 
enterprise, particularly a night operation, as a proof of some 
theory of our own, and to neglect the moral or material factors 
which happened to be peculiar to the combatants engaged. 

It will probably be admitted, that at the expiration of the 
Boer War there was certainly an inclination to magnify the 
necessity of wide extensions, or the value of the mounted rifle- 
man, forgetful of the wholly exceptional qualities both of the 
enemy with whom we were contending and of the peculiar 
features of the great open rolling plains in which he lived. 

Turning to the war in the Far East the study of which is 
particularly interesting in connection with night operations, do 
not let us forget the intense spirit of patriotism which actuated 
the Japanese Army, and the inability of their opponents 
to undertake any kind of counter offensive. It is im- 
probable that either of these conditions will be repeated, and 
as they very largely account for some of the most striking 
features of the war, such as the duration of battles, the 
use of entrenchments, and the prevalence of night operations, 
we ought, I think, to discount the lessons of this war in pro- 
portion to these factors. 

Because the Japanese roth Division did make a successful 
night attack at San-Kwai-Seki-San, we should, I think, be 
wrong to blindly accept their success as a proof that such risky 
a can be repeated with impunity and with similar 
results. 

In order to clear the ground for subsequent discussion of 
night attack and defence, there are certain general considerations 
ns to all night operations which it will be well to refer 
to first. 
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There are several recognised and admitted objections to all 
kinds of night operations; they are as follows :— 

1. During the night, when men are accustomed to take 
their rest, their nerves are in a state of tension and 
they are liable to panic. 

2. Their surroundings being invisible, men are inclined 
to imagine that an enemy lurks in every bush, for- 
getful that even if he is there he probably labours 
under the same idea, and is equally inclined to run. 
Landmarks, maps, and other means of finding the 
way are useless, and very careful previous arrange- 
ments are necessary to guide the advance. 

4. Control by officers and non-commissioned officers. of 
their men is rendered far more difficult in the dark. 


5. Asa prelude to a hard day’s fighting a night march 
detracts from the physical staying power of both 
officers and men. 

6. The supply of food and water is a matter of great 
difficulty. 

7. And finally the attainment of really decisive results 
during the hours of darkness is improbable, and 
always entails very considerable risk. 


It will be admitted that these reasons constitute a serious 
indictment against the employment of night operations, and it 
may well be asked why under such adverse conditions are they 
ever employed ? 

The answer is that all or nearly all these objections can, by 
careful forethought and previous training, be almost entirely 
eliminated. It is a remarkable fact that with constant 
practice, rigid discipline, and the habit of working at night, 
troops can be brought to such a state of efficiency that under 
reasonable conditions of weather and terrain they will manoeuvre 
almost as well at night as by day. 

The one paramount quality which is essential is discipline. 
Without it no body of men can be taught to have that confi- 
dence both in themselves and in their leaders which successful 
night work demands. To attempt to train for night work in the 
presence of the enemy, troops whose discipline is in any way 
questionable is certain to produce results which will be 
disappointing even if they are not disastrous. 

The men must be constantly practised in marching, scout- 
ing and manceuvring at night over various kinds of country 
and at all hours between sunset and dawn. 

During the latter stages of the South African War, after 
weeks and months of night marches, troops became so accus- 
tomed to night conditions that they marched and manceuvred 
with wonderful precision, and with the minimum of fatigue. 
No difficulties occurred, when once the troops and their leaders 
had, by constant practice, become intimately acquainted with 
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their nocturnal surroundings, and had learned by hard ex- 
perience the great lesson that the darkness is their friend rather 
than their foe. 


THERE SHOULD BE NO FIRING AT NIGHT. 


If there is one point on which history is unanimous in 
regard to night operations it is, that except in the defence of an 
entrenched position no firing of any kind should be permitted. 
Some commanders in the past went so far as to order that no 
rifles should be loaded, and that the advanced guard should take 
no ammunition. Frederick the Great wrote :—‘‘ No firing is 
to be allowed before daylight, as it might prove the means of 
destroying our own people.’’ And not only for this reason is it 
undesirable, for secrecy cannot be maintained if fire is once 
opened. The flashes of the rifles at once indicate to the enemy 
the position of the assailants and surprise is no longer possible. 

During the advance of Lord Roberts to the attack of the 
Peiwar Kotal two shots were fired early in the night; they were 
heard by the enemy, but he luckily took no action. 

There is an instance in South Africa where a column during 
a night march unexpectedly came in contact with one of the 
enemy’s laagers about 11 p.m. The Boers opened fire in the 
dark, but the column having a distant rendezvous 20 miles 
on, at dawn next morning, passed on without returning the 
fire. In the column one horse was wounded and in the laager, 
pe was captured next morning, two wounded Boers were 
ound. 

It may; I think, be taken as a general rule that the use of 
the rifle at night is more dangerous to friend than foe, except 
in the defence of a carefully entrenched position where provision 
has been made for directing the fire by some mechanical device. 


I come next to the 
LEADING OF A COLUMN OF TROOPS AT NIGHT. 


There is no more responsible task which falls to the lot of a 
staff officer in war than that of directing a night march. Even 
if the very best guides are procurable it is still necessary to 
check their progress either by information acquired on a 
previous reconnaissance, by the help of a night compass, or by 
careful observance of the stars. These latter checks are valuable 
auxiliaries, but it is dangerous to rely on them entirely. Pro- 
bably the best and surest means of dooming a body of troops, 
is by employing a local guide, and particularly a native guide, 
for it is a remarkable fact that natives, and by this I mean the 
black races, are far more at home in the dark than the white 
man, chiefly because they are more accustomed to move about 
and travel from place to place at night. By custom and habit 
they have as a rule become familiar with nocturnal environment 
to which the white man is generally a stranger. If it has been 
possible to previously reconnoitre the line of march, any 
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mark which can be recognised as a check to the direction, 
will be found of the greatest assistance. In the night march 
to the ‘‘ Atbara’’ the tracks of the gun wheels which remained 
in the desert from the reconnaissance of the enemy’s camp some 
four days previously, were invaluable in directing the march of 
the army at night, previous to the battle. 

But to rely solely on the stars or on luminous compasses 
is decidedly pf even on ground where no physical 
obstacles of any kind occur. At Tel-el-Kebir the march of the 
army prior to the battle was dependent on these means, with the 
result that the line of front was not maintained and a serious loss 
of direction was narrowly avoided. ‘ 

I repeat that these instruments are valuable accessories in 
maintaining the desired route, but they cannot be implicitly 
trusted even in the most competent hands. 


THE DiFFICULTY OF KEEPING TOUCH. 


In day time soldiers are accustomed to guide their move- 
ments by what they see in their immediate neighbourhood. In 
extended order they view the actions of their comrades on their 
right and left, whilst in close formation there is nothing simpler 
than to follow in the tracks of the unit in front of them. There is 
therefore a tendency to minimise the great difficulty of keeping 
touch at night, forgetful of the serious results which ensue should 
the unit in front disappear with the darkness without leaving a 
trace of the direction in which it has gone. To counteract this 
danger it is absolutely essential that officers should be posted at 
all cross roads or turning points to direct the units as they come 
up, and that each unit commander should have at his immediate 
command a series of 20 or 30 men whom he can send forward. at 
short intervals to keep touch with the unit in front. The points 
where loss of touch is liable to occur are those either where the 
path makes a turn, or where some obstacle, however slight, has 
to be traversed, a bank, a stream, or even a muddy gateway. 
The tendency is for the column to open out at these points, and 
if time is not given by the officer in command for the force to 
close up after passing such points, there is serious danger of a 
loss of touch, and possibly a loss of half or more of the column. 

In this connection I would quote two instances which 
occurred in the South African War. The former when marching 
with a column of 2,000 mounted men and six guns; touch was 
lost about the centre of the column and 1,000 men and six guns 
wandered off into the darkness. The duty of surprising a Boer 
laager was performed by the remaining 1,000, but the lost 
sheep did not rejoin till the evening of the following day, when 
they duly came back to the fold. 

The other instance is one which was primarily due to the 
artillery, marching in the centre of the column, and being given 
a different rendezvous to the infantry. They turned off to their 
own particular rendezvous, and no staff officer having been left 
at the turning point, the battalions in rear naturally followed the 
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artillery, with the result that when daylight came they were some 
miles away trom the rest of the brigade. I merely quote these 
examples in order to illustrate the vital importance which ap- 
parently trivial details of staff work assume when considered 
in connection with night operations. 


RECONNAISSANCE. 


It is most desirable that prior to any night operation a 
careful reconnaissance should if possible be made by the officers 
who will have to lead and command the units, of the ground 
they will have to traverse. It is preferable that this recon- 
naissance should be made on the night previous to that on which 
the enterprise is designed to take place. Such reconnaissance 
not only renders the task of all concerned far less difficult, but 
it gives confidence to those who have to take part in what must 
always be a more or less risky undertaking, at a time when 
moral requires every possible encouragement. Such recon- 
naissance is not always possible, I know. It may be, for various 
reasons, dangerous, or undesirable to expose such reconnais- 
sance to the possibility of discovery by the enemy, and thus 
render futile the desired surprise. All I would point out is 
that such reconnaissance greatly facilitates the execution 
of the actual enterprise, and reduces the risks which must 
otherwise be accepted. Such reconnaissance was, I believe, 
invariably carried out by the Japanese in Manchuria. 


TIMING. 


In almost all kinds of night undertakings the timing of the 
march is a matter of great importance. When a bayonet attack 
during the hours of darkness is contemplated it is perhaps not so 
vital as when a surprise attack at dawn is the desired end. But 
even in the former, which entails the capture of a tactical point, 
not only must sufficient time be allowed for the march to, and 
capture of, the locality, but time is also necessary for 
the entrenchment and defence of that locality before daylight 
supervenes, for after the capture of a locality at night a counter 
attack is sure to be made as soon as daylight comes, if not 
before. 

In the case of operations which have for their object a dawn 
attack, the progress of the troops must be so regulated that they 
shall reach the point from which the attack is to be launched at 
the exact moment when there is sufficient light for them to see 
and appreciate their surroundings. They must not be brought 
up to this point several hours before daylight, and kept waiting 
until the light first shows in the eastern horizon, for to do this 
is to run unnecessary risk of discovery by the enemy’s patrols. 
The time of starting, the rate of progress, and the final deploy- 
ment into fighting formation must be calculated to a nicety if 
the result is to have a reasonable chance of ultimate success. 
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And this becomes the more difficult when the rate of progress 
wholly depends on three more or less problematical factors :— 
1. The numbers and quality of the troops. 
2. The nature of the country to be traversed; and 
3- The degree of darkness of the night. 

I have said enough to indicate that the task of timing a night 
march is no easy matter, but that it can be done, and with great 
accuracy, is shown by the fact that on three successive occasions 
in one single fortnight Sir Alfred Wools Sampson led a column 
in the Eastern Transvaal between twenty and thirty miles each 
night, and placed them withii a thousand yards of a sleeping 
laager of the enemy, just as it was light enough for them to see 
to shoot. 


THE NATURE OF THE COUNTRY. 


One of the main factors which must always influence the 
Commander in his decision as to the advisability of undertaking 
a nocturnal enterprise, is the nature of the country to be 
traversed. It is not too much to say that a terrain covered with 
thick forest, broken by numberless enclosures, or cut up by 
nullahs, or what we call in South Africa, dongas, is, on a really 
dark night, impassable for large bodies of troops unless the 
distance of the march be extremely short. On the other hand, 
open or undulating country such as the desert of Egypt, or the 
South African veldt, or even the great plains of Central Europe, 
are eminently suitable for such undertakings. It is not possible 
to generalise under this head, for each specific enterprise must 
be judged on its merits. In a country like England, on a moon- 
light or starlight night, the march of troops along roads which 
are well known, will be as easy and almost as rapid as by the 
light of day, but it must be remembered that the risk of dis- 
covery is far greater on well-defined avenues of approach, than 
across country, for the opponent is sure to watch these avenues. 
In order to ensure surprise it is certainly desirable to avoid the 
beaten tracks, provided always the nature of the intermediate 
country will permit of the march of troops. This was almost 
invariably done under the particularly easy conditions of the 
South African veldt, where obstacles such as drifts were few 
and far between, and where forest and woods are not-existent. 
In a civilised and thickly-populated country it would be more 


difficult. 
WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


In all military operations the weather often influences the 
situation. In night work it is probably the most important and 
perhaps the most unstable factor which calls for our considera- 
tion. I fancy there is a good deal of conflict of opinion even 
amongst soldiers as to the ideal night for a night march, but 
again I find it impossible to generalise, and must leave each 
particular occasion to be judged on its merits. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that a bright, clear, moonlight night very much 
facilitates the movement of troops, while if the country is at all 
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interspersed with trees or bush, it does not expose them to dis- 
covery anything like as much as one would expect. It is sur- 
prisingly difficult to find a column of troops at night even when 
the area in which they are is known, provided they do not give 
themselves away by noise or lights. It is well, however, to make 
quite sure that the moon will rise and give us the benefit of her 
assistance. We should always consult an almanac, and not be 
sold, as on one occasion in South Africa, when the force was 
directed to march at 9.30 p.m., when the moon rose. The army 
waited in vain for the moon to rise, and some considerable delay 
and confusion occurred when it was discovered that on that 
particular night there was a total eclipse. 

But the moon always plays an important part. It is not 
perhaps generally known that in selecting the first week of Sep- 
tember for his near approach to Omdurman in 1898, Lord 
Kitchener was very greatly influenced by the fact that it was the 
week of the full moon. He feared a night attack by his fanatical 
enemy, and on the night of 1st September, when the British 
column was within easy striking distance of the Dervish army, 
an attack on our zariba at night was narrowly avoided. 

There are other elements to be considered besides the 
lunar one. On a perfectly still night sound travels a great 
distance, and the march of troops, particularly on roads, is 
audible well over 1,000 yards; a still, clear night is, therefore, not 
a favourable one. Similarly a very dark, stormy night with 
heavy clouds, no moon, and torrents of rain, materially hampers 
the march of the column, and is therefore not propitious. 
Probably the best night for offensive action is one which is fairly 
light, say a three-quarter moon with scudding clouds, a light 
drizzling rain, and a good fresh breeze, for it is not one on 
which the opponent is likely to be exceptionally alert, whilst 
the light of the moon isa great assistance to the direction of the 
advancing column. If the moon will be kind enough to dis- 
appear below the horizon as soon as the column has reached its 
rendezvous so much the better. 

We see, therefore, how the weather may affect the conduct 
of a night enterprise, but as even the scientist at Greenwich 
cannot predict the actual conditions which will prevail on any 
given night, the army in the field has to take the weather as it 
comes, and except as regards the moon, hope that fortune will 
favour an undertaking in which nothing but the barest minimum 
has been left to chance. 

Having now briefly discussed the points which are common 
to all nocturnal enterprises, I will turn to the special tactical 
employment of night operations within the rather wide limits of 
a modern battle-field. 

These may best be considered under two headings :— 

1. In the defence. 
2. In the attack. 


IN THE DEFENCE the employment of night work is com- 
paratively simple. In order to secure the bulk of an army 
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against disturbance by the enemy during the night, and to 
enable troops to take their rest in peace and security, outposts are 
established to watch the various avenues of approach. 

It will not be necessary to examine the many complicated 
details of night outposts. Suffice it to say that their chief object is 
to give warning to the main army of the proximity of large 
bodies of the enemy. They cannot be expected, nor is it possible 
for them, to prevent small patrols piercing their line at night, 
though they may perhaps be able to prevent the return of such 
patrols should they tarry too long within the forbidden limits. 

In the defence of entrenched positions, where the com- 
batants are in close touch, outposts give place to patrols sent 
forward to examine localities where the opponents might 
assemble prior to an attack. But in such cases the safety of the 
position will be best secured by the construction of obstacles such 
as wire entanglements and abatis within effective rifle fire of the 
entrenchments. These obstacles were found to be most effec- 
tive at night, both at Port Arthur and on the Shaho during the 
Manchurian War. Their importance has increased in propor- 
tion to the fire effect of the modern rifle, and they are sure to be 
adopted extensively in the future, whenever time permits of their 
construction. 

In the defence, counter attacks will no doubt be employed 
to recapture any points which the opponent may seize by a 
coup de main under cover of darkness, but it is improbable that 
in the defence any other form of counter offensive will be 
undertaken at night if only for the reason that the defence of a 
position almost invariably depends on fire power, and it is not, 
therefore, to the advantage of the defender to operate at a season 
when his most destructive weapons, the gun and rifle, are com- 
paratively useless. Should the defenders, however, gain timely 
information of the concentration of the foe preparatory to an 
attack, the employment of a counter offensive by small bodies of 
troops will probably be the most effective way of frustrating the 
plans of the adversary. 


Ler Us Now TUwuRN TO THE ATTACK. 


It is for the reason just quoted that night enterprises are 
acceptable and sometimes welcome to the attackers. Darkness 
screens him from the destructive effect of his enemy’s fire, and 
if his dispositions are judicious, his arrangements complete, and 
his provisions for secrecy adequate, he has a very fair chance 
of taking his opponent unawares and reaping all the benefits of 
a surprise. 

It will be well perhaps to differentiate between the various 
forms of night attacks, and I propose to deal with them under 


three headings :— 
1. Night attacks which contemplate actual contact with 


the enemy in the dark. 

2. Dawn attacks which are designed with a view to 
fighting by the light of dawn. 

3. Dusk attacks. 
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The former are usually, I may say almost invariably, con- 
fined to the attack of important localities on the actual battle- 
field, such as San-Kwai-Seki-San, on the 11th October, 1904, 
during the Shaho battle, or Shu-Shan-Po during the battle of 
Lyang-yang, and are decided by close personal combat with 
the bayonet. They are usually the result of failure to capture 
the said localities by daylight owing to the superiority of fire 
which the defenders have been able to concentrate on the 
attackers, but they may be undertaken for other urgent reasons, 
such as the saving of time, or when the tactical situation is ex- 
ceptionally favourable, as at Noisseville, at the end of the 
battle of Colombey Nouilly, in July, 1870. 

A Japanese officer, in conversation with one of our attachés, 
when discussing night attacks, said, ‘‘ We hate night attacks; 
they ought never to be used, except where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to capture a place, and when it cannot be done by day. 
Night attacks are useful only for capturing impregnable 
positions.” 

This puts the case in a nutshell. To deliberately accept the 
many risks which accompany close combat with the enemy in 
the dark is a course which no commander will pursue unless 
success offers important 'results. Throughout the Manchurian 
War the attack by the Japanese on San-Kwai-Seki-San is the 
sole instance of a successful attack by a large force of a position 
that was really seriously defended. In this case a whole 
Division (of 23 battalions) deliberately attacked a locality which 
was stubbornly defended by the Russians, and captured it in 
the dark between 2 and 3 a.m. In all the other night attacks at 
Ta-Shi-Chao, Sho-Shan-Po, etc., success was the result of the 
previous withdrawal of the bulk of Russians under cover of 
darkness, small rear-guards only having been left to cover the 
retirement. But at ga SA there was determined 
opposition, for 200 Russians were captured in the position and 
the killed and wounded on the Russian side amounted to about 
200 more. The Japanese lost about 1,000 killed and wounded. 

An interesting account of this night attack is given in Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s book, Vol. 2. It was undertaken in great 
strength so as to ensure success, for it was of vital importance 
to the Japanese to gain the locality before daylight in order to 
assist the attack of the 1st Army on the Okasaki Yama ridge the 
following day. 

The night was propitious, there was no moon, the terrain 
was open, the objective could be seen in outline against the 
sky, the distance to be traversed was short, not more than 4,000 
or 5,000 yards, and all arrangements for timing, maintaining 
touch, preserving formation, etc., were carefully thought out. 
There were, therefore, no adverse factors to contend against 
except a resolute and determined enemy. 

Under similar conditions no doubt such an operation will 
be ‘repeated, but it is for consideration whether it is desirable 
to employ so large a force as 23 battalions in a night operation 
of this nature. As matters turned out, only some six or eight 
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battalions were actually engaged, nor could the second and third 
lines have been made use of, without grave: risk of conflict with 
friends, even though all Japanese troops wore great-coats with a 
white band round the left arm. 

It is impossible to generalise regarding the expediency of 
night attacks such as these. The main feature which they all 
possess is that they belong to infantry and to infantry Ag 
The other arms cannot take part in them, so that a force which 
has a marked preponderance in artillery is hardly likely to 
sacrifice this advantage and to attack at night, unless the circum- 
stances are very exceptional. It must be left to the General in 
Command to judge whether the many varying conditions of 
tactics, weather, terrain, and moral, justify an enterprise which 
must always involve considerable risk. There probably are 
occasions when such an attack must be made either to conecu a 
victory, to cover a retreat, to prevent the enemy establishing 
himself in an important position, or to capture a locality which 
cannot be taken by day. But each instance must be judged on 
its individual merits. 


Dawn ATTACKS. 


To some extent dawn attacks are subject to the same objec- 
tions as night attacks, the essential difference being, that the 
actual fighting is done in the light and not in the dark. The 
essence of success lies in secretly assembling the troops in fight- 
ing formation within close striking distance of their foe at the 
moment when the light of dawn is sufficient to enable them to 
see to shoot. Hence the timing of such an enterprise is of the 
first importance. If full benefit is to be derived from such an 

‘attack, not only must the time be accurate, but also the secrecy 
must be complete. In these two factors therefore lie the essence 
of success, for they confer on the attacker, firstly, the advantage 
of crossing the greater part of the fire-swept zone without suffer- 
ing loss, and, secondly, the moral advantage of surprise. 

But there are other reasons also which favour the dawn 
attack, especially in the course of an action which has been in 
progress for more than one day. The extent of front of the modern 
battle-field has very greatly increased. The task of reinforcing 
any particular point of that widely extended front necessitates the 
march of reinforcements over considerable distances to the point 
where they can be most effectively employed. To carry out such 
movement of troops by day is to risk their almost certain dis- 
covery by the enemy. Hence the advantage of making these 
redistributions under cover of darkness, and, if full benefit is 
to be derived from this redistribution of force, the surprise of a 
dawn attack will furnish a valuable prelude to the operations of 
the following day. 

Von Der Goltz says: “Many examples from the campaigns 
of Frederick and Napoleon go to prove that well-organised night 
marches are possible without injurious effect on the condition 
of the troops. Just before battle night marches can render ser- 
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vice by enabling us to place densely crowded masses of troops in 
position close to the enemy before attack.’’ 

Hence the attack at dawn, by which I mean the advance to 
the close attack at the moment when it is light enough to shoot, 
has gained in popularity under modern battle conditions. It re- 
quires, however, the most careful previous preparation, must 
be undertaken by troops of the highest quality, well practised at 
night work, and controlled and guided by Staff Officers fully 
conversant with the many important details upon which ultimate 
success invariably depends. For the slightest mistake, error in 
direction, delay in the march, or whatever it may be, may easily 
wreck the whole enterprise. 

I have referred before to the remarkable precision which can 
be attained by troops thoroughly accustomed and practised in 
night work. It is desirable to repeat this, but it is even more 
necessary that the Staff upon whom the guiding, the timing, and 
the deployment of the force in the dark, will mainly depend, 
should be past masters of an art in which skill can only be the 
result of practice and experience. 

There are innumerable examples in history which illustrate 
both failure and success. Time will not permit of my referring 
to these, but in one and all there is noticeable an element which 
cannot be calculated by human agency. The element of luck 
which is present to some extent in all, or nearly all, military 
operations, and more particularly in those which take place 
during the hours of darkness. 


Dusk ATTACKS. 


The attack at dusk is hardly a night operation at all. It is 
really only the confirmation of such operations as may have 
taken place during the course of the day, and it suffers from 
many of the disadvantages of night attacks without possessing 
the advantage of a surprise. 

It is held by some that in the event of failure to capture a 
particular locality by the light of day, advantage may be taken 
of the failing light of dusk to push in an assault. 

This is to some extent true, and in certain circumstances the 
opportunity may be forthcoming, but the attack cannot con- 
tinue its progeeas at night over ground which is unknown, and 
the object of such enterprises will therefore be confined to a 
limited range of action, namely, the capture of specific localities 
on the battle-field with the object of preparing them for defence 
during the night and using them the following day as a pivot 
for further operations. There were instances of such attacks 
both at Lyang-Yang and Mukden, but they were only partially 
successful. 

Before drawing to a close, it will perhaps be well to refer to 
certain modern inventions which have assisted night work in 
the past, and may in the future become of still greater value. 

The Cable Wagon has énabled columns marching at night 
to keep in constant communication, and has very greatly 
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facilitated the task of ensuring simultaneous attack by two or 
more columns proceeding to their objective by different routes. 
It is not impossible that a further advance may be made in this 
direction by the adaptation of the Poulsen wave in wireless 
telephony, by which columns may be able to keep in close 
touch whilst on the move without the danger of having the cable 
broken in rear of them. 

Then, again, there is the Search Light, which has its uses 
in all night work. It is not generally known that the advance of 
the Boers to the attack of Wagon Hill was greatly assisted by 
their two search lights. These lights are particularly useful, not 
so much in illuminating the actual area which has to be 
traversed, but in showing up the objective, and thereby assisting 
the attackers to maintain the direction. Whether they can be 
used in conjunction with artillery to bring fire to bear on selected 
points of the enemy’s position prior to a dawn attack is a 
technical matter which must be left to the consideration of ex- 
pert artillerists, but it would seem that there are possibilities in 
this direction worthy of consideration and experiment. 

I feel that in this lecture I have raised much controversial 
matter which furnishes ample ground for discussion afterwards. 
I will, therefore, conclude by summarising briefly the points 
which I have attempted, very unskilfully ging to lay before 
you :— 

1. The danger of employing partially trained troops 
and the paramount necessity of constant practice in 
night work, even with the best material. 

2. The remarkable state of efficiency to which good 
troops can be brought by careful training. 

3- The bayonet must be the weapon of offence at night; 
no firing should ever be permitted. 

4. Skilful leading of a column is an art born only of 
practice and experience. 

5. Too much care cannot be devoted to ensure close 
touch being maintained between units. 

6. Previous reconnaissance of the route by night is 
highly advantageous and diminishes risks. 

7. The all importance of correct and accurate timing. 

8. The state of the weather and nature of the country 
often dictate success or failure. 

9g. In defence night work is confined to outposts and 
local counter attacks; obstacles are important. 

10. The attack at night involves many risks, and seldom 
offers great or decisive results. 

11. The dawn attack has much to recommend it, but 
success depends on discipline and on the efficiency 
and precision of the Staff arrangements. 

12. The dusk attack suffers from many disadvantages, 
and will seldom be undertaken. 
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In dealing with a subject so wide in its range and so replete 
with debatable detail, 1 feel that I have omitted much, and have 
only touched on the fringe of this difficult and important 
question. 

The actual experience of night conditions is the only sound 
basis upon which to found profitable deductions. Like all 
tactical enterprises, or even any kind of undertaking designed 
to attain profit or advantage, the acceptance of certain more or 
less indefinite risks is an obligatory premiss. It is the art of 
running the least risk to gain the most profit which brings 
success to the soldier as it does also to the merchant. The spirit 
of the gambler is a qualification as essential in the one as in the 
other, and it is the correct application of that spirit to concrete 
facts that induces what we call genius. 

Night operations always involve an uncertain amount of 
risk. Their adoption must therefore be regulated propor- 
tionately to the degree of advantage which their successful 
performance is calculated to attain. Above all, they must not 
be undertaken light-heartedly without due consideration of the 
consequences which failure may entail, for nothing is more fatal 
to the moral of troops than the disaster which follows an ill- 
planned, badly-managed enterprise. 

Successful night operations demand the profound study of 
one of the most difficult branches of the art of war. The 
highest skill is necessary in their execution, whatever be the 
conditions under which they be carried out. But there can be 
no doubt that the possibilities which their successful perform- 
ance offers is only limited by the daring of the general who 
has the imagination to conceive them and the moral courage to 
carry them through to a successful issue. 


Major-General A. N. Rocurort, C.B., C.M.G. (Inspector of 
Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery):—There is one point to 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson referred to which I should like to call 
attention, namely, the use of the search-light in bringing effective fire to 
bear at night. As far as I know, our experiences with regard to that are 
small; but so far as they go I think they tend to show that certainly 
an effective fire can be brought to bear at night from field guns firing 
shrapnel by means of a search-light, provided always that the observing 
officer can get close up to the objective. He should not be more than 
a thousand yards away. I had some correspondence with an artillery 
officer who had some practical experience in the carrying out of practice 
of this nature, and he says: ‘‘ Under certain conditions, night firing should 
be more accurate than by day, because the observing officer can approach 
much closer to the objective under cover of darkness.’ However that may 
be, I think personally I should prefer—certainly in the earlier stages of the 
attack—to rely on the element of surprise. In the defence it may be 
different. There is this difference in the defence, that you are dealing 
generally with moving targets. I think former experience was confirmed 
by some experiments which were carried out, I believe, at Aldershot under 
your directions, Sir, with search-lights, namely that while it is com- 
paratively easy to pick up moving targets by a search-light, it is extremely 
difficult to locate stationary ones. There is one other point which must 
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be mentioned, and that is, the vulnerability of the light. I think it was 
shown that when the mirror is protected by an overhead mantle it is very 
difficult to knock it out by shrapnel fire, as owing to their angle of descent 
the shrapnel bullets are intercepted by the mantle, and the experiments 
proved that the mirror was difficult to break. Of course, the greater the 
range the more that difficulty would be accentuated, as the angle of descent 
becomes sharper. 


Colonel E. S. May, C.B., C.M.G. (A.Q.M.G. Irish Com- 
mand):—I think Sir Henry Rawlinson has given us a_ very 
instructive lecture, and has brought forward for discussion a subject 
which is particularly full of interest at the present time. I 
cannot possibly discuss all the points he raises, but I shall venture to 
make a few remarks dealing principally with actual attack and defence. 
Night operations are a somewhat drastic remedy. The general who under- 
takes them allows the element of chance to become one of the principal 
factors in success, and chance, we have all been taught, should be eliminated 
as far as possible in any operations we may be called upon to undertake. 
The great master of war, whom Sir Henry Rawlinson has quoted, left 
nothing to chance if he could possibly help it. It is a lesson to all of us 
that when he undertook an operation, whether by day or night, there is 
evidence to hand of his extreme care of guarding against every possibility 
of leaving anything to fortune. It is not surprising, therefore, as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has told us, that one of the brightest intellects that the world has 
ever seen should be unwilling to allow his combinations to be destroyed 
by the action of a dog or a goose. Sir Henry Rawlinson might add that 
the great Frederick, as the result of his experience, said that he was 
determined never to attack at night; that Wellington made an almost 
similar declaration after his failure in front of Seringapatam in 1799; that 
Washington and Marmont corroborated Wellington; and we might add 
to the list of great men, great leaders, who have all instilled in us caution 
- in entering on enterprises in the dark. But for all that, we should train 
men to be able, if necessary, to undertake such operations, and in doing 
so we shall not waste time, because the very highest degree of discipline, 
the greatest mutual support, the strictest vigilance, the most careful skill 
in reconnaissance are all needed in night attacks, are highly developed in 
training for them, and are equally of value during daylight. Therefore if 
men can act well in the night, you may rely on them to act well in the 
day. And, moreover, there do come opportunities in almost every war 
when a bold leader, who can rely on highly-trained subordinates, can 
reap advantages from night operations, and will not hesitate to do so. 
Therefore I consider that Sir Henry Rawlinson has done well to bring 
forward the subject, and although I do not think such operations as he 
deals with are to be lightly undertaken, or, indeed, are ever to be under- 
taken except with highly disciplined or very intelligent troops, we should 
know how to conduct them, and we should be prepared to do so should 
opportunity offer. It is an interesting. fact that night operations were 
more common up to the time of Napoleon than after his day,..and that 
of late years they have again shown symptoms of becoming more usual, 
I think this is to be explained by the fact that the characteristic of the 
method of warfare introduced by Napoleon was mobility—a method which 
I venture to think we should do well to study. With highly mobile troops, 
night operations passed out of fashion, for it is necessary for the success 
of a night attack that the enemy can be exactly located, and that he will 
not elude your blow. The tactics of the present day seem to show a 
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tendency to become less active than they were during the great wars at 
the beginning of the last century. With the reappearance in the recent 
war in the East of a method of war closely bordering on siege warfare, 
it is not surprising that there should be a recrudescence of interest in night 
attacks and night operations, since such operations have most usually been 
found in connection with sieges. If I may be allowed to express the humble 
opinion of a humble individual, I do not myself think that highly capable 
commanders with well-trained troops, who can move readily to their will, 
are going to indulge in the methods of warfare of which we have heard 
so much lately, and when they find an enemy entrenched are going to sit 
down and besiege him. I believe, on the contrary, that the next great 
war may have some surprising results for us in this respect, and yet I 
am strongly of opinion that even should entrenchments and siege operations 
play a less prominent réle than they have of late years, night operations 
will still be of great value. Nowadays troops cannot manoeuvre in broad 
daylight in the open in close proximity to the enemy. Although, however, 
you cannot manceuvre close to the enemy in daylight, you can make your 
approach, you can gain time, and you can diminish loss by operating 
by night; and the fact that you cannot alter the direction of attack and 
make rapid changes in your dispositions, some of the disadvantages 
attributed to night attacks, does not affect the question, since the conditions 
of night and day are nowadays here the same. Therefore in spite of the 
authorities I have quoted to deprecate them, and in spite of the disadvantages 
which are connected with them, we may expect to see night operations play 
a considerable part in future campaigns. And now as to the factors that 
go to determine success or failure in night operations. The greatest factor 
in success is discipline—discipline, above all, on the line of march which 
usually precedes the night operation. We can ensure that by training. On 
the other hand, if we are opposed by troops whose discipline and fighting 
value are small, we may cheerfully risk a night attack, because the effect 
on such troops will probably be very great indeed, and may possibly be 
decisive. I may quote the example of Tel-el-Kebir in this connection, 
and the reasons that made Lord Wolseley operate as he did. The proximity 
of the enemy—that is to say, the fact that you will have to cross a com- 
paratively small space to reach him—is a most important factor. Conceal- 
ment afforded the attack, and the facilities presented by the terrain for 
approach are other factors, Broadly speaking, favourable circumstances 
are such as enable carefully prepared plans to be made, a surprise to be 
brought about, a possibility of producing confusion in the ranks of the 
defence, and the chances of preserving order and discipline in the troops 
making the attack. Above all, there must be an inviolable secrecy in 
preparation, and therefore no attack at night should be undertaken without 
previous reconnaissance made by the commander himself in person, or by 
officers in high authority who are completely in his confidence. If .you 
cannot make a reconnaissance such as that, if you are not absolutely 
acquainted with the ground which is going to be traversed, I very. seriously 
question whether a night attack should be undertaken at all. At any 
rate, we read that few or no leaders ever undertake one without such 
careful reconnaissance, and I think that our own recent experience points 
to this fact. We may learn from our enemy here. I was much struck 
once during the earlier period of the South African war by the remarks 
of a distinguished man who knew the Boers thoroughly, and had fought 
against them on previous occasions, as we rode round a certain outpost line 
and found that it was defective. It was late in the evening, and there was 
no time to make it as perfect as it ought to have been. However, my 
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friend said to me: “ It’s all right; the Boers won’t attack to-night. They 
always look well first, and they do not go in until they are quite sure as to 
the weak spot.’’ I believe the experience of most officers who were in 
South Africa will corroborate that statement. And to ensure secrecy, I 
believe the proper way is to train your men always to be ready to march, 
to be prepared to fight at a moment’s notice, to have their water-bottles 
filled, to have every preparation made for a move over night, so that it 
may be possible to order a sudden operation without issuing any special 
preparatory order. Next to secrecy, perhaps, comes simplicity. We all 
know that it is only simplicity that is successful in war, but we know, too, 
that simplicity is difficult. Simplicity in night operations is absolutely 
essential. The objective should be clearly defined, every party should 
have a fixed destination, several officers with each detachment should be 
acquainted with the plan. I believe watchwords and countersigns are 
dangerous. Some of you that are here will remember that in the sortie 
from Ladysmith on Surprise Hill the Boers deceived our people by the 
cries they used. All authorities are agreed that fighting during night 
attacks should be confined to bayonet work. Almost all authorities— 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson is among them—say that rifles should not even 
be loaded. Now, in ‘‘ Combined Training ’’ we have adopted a different 
attitude. This is a point on a somewhat lower plane, but connected as J 
am with the training branch, I feel I ought to clear it up. We have said 
that although rifles should be loaded, no one is to fire without a distinct 
order. Now that you have a cut-off to your magazine it is not necessary 
to insist on a rifle not being loaded, because you can use the cut-off to 
keep a cartridge out of the chamber, and thus render an accidental 
discharge impossible. Therefore, I do not think it is necessary nowadays 
to insist on rifles being unloaded. The remarks I make do not, of course, 
extend to false attacks, in which as much noise and as much firing as 
possible should be indulged in. 


Colonel F. G. Stone, R.A. :—Sir Henry Rawlinson in his paper laid 
.a great deal of stress upon the necessity for secrecy in a dawn attack. I 
do not think he had time to expatiate upon one point, which I think 
affects the success of the dawn attack very much in favour of the attacker, 
and which is generally noticed by artillerymen. When all chance of 
secrecy is over and the enemy in their position are perfectly aware that 
they are being attacked, or about to be attacked, there comes a period 
which depends very much upon the latitude and upon the climate as to how 
long it will last. I think we may take it that anywhere, excepting in 
the tropics, for an average of about three-quarters of an hour the artillery 
fire of the defender is practically useless at any ranges greater than those 
at which infantry fire is efficacious. During that period, which is so 
valuable to the attacker, he is able to see long before he can be seen; 
he is able to see the features of the position which he is about to attack. 
There is no danger of confusion, because all the units that are making 
the attack have the points before them pointed out to them by the staff 
and regimental officers, and therefore the. attacker can during that three- 
quarters of an hour advance to the attack with all the advantages almost 
of daylight as regards direction and not losing their way, and at the 
same time they are practically immune from artillery fire until they come 
within a range of, say, 1,500 yards. 

Colonel F. D. V. Wine, C.B. (Staff Officer for Royal Horse and 


Field Artillery, Aldershot Command) :—There are one or two points with 
reference to this very interesting lecture to which I should like to call 
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attention. There seems to be rather a difference of opinion as to the 
efficacy in the future of night attacks. The lecturer quotes a Japanese 
officer as saying that ‘‘ they ought never to be used except where it is 
absolutely necessary to capture a place, and when it cannot be done 
by day.’’ I should like to draw attention to a remark in Lébell’s Reports, 
where Colonel Balck says, with reference to the destructive fire of modern 
rifles, that ‘‘ it is necessary to utilise the hours of darkness to carry the 
firing line forward, and also for the decisive assault.”’ There is rather 
a difference of opinion there, and I ask General Rawlinson in his reply 
to give us his verdict on that matter. Then, with regard to the question 
of the importance of discipline, it calls to my mind an instance which you 
may remember occurred at the siege of Ladysmith, when a force under 
Colonel Metcalf went out at night to capture a Boer howitzer on a hill 
about 4,000 yards from our lines. The force was being guided towards the 
hill by Mr. Thornhill, a farmer, over whose ground the operations took 
place. When it had proceeded, as far as we could judge, about three- 
quarters of the way, a light was struck in the distance directly in a line 
with where the force was going. That light was a match struck by one of 
the Boers in lighting his pipe. The guide accordingly took the force 
a little to the left, and the attack on the gun was successfully carried 
out. That Boer, if he had been properly disciplined, would not have lit 
his pipe, and the gun would probably have been saved. Another important 
point, as General Rawlinson says, is that operations at night are confined 
to infantry, and infantry alone. Until the use of search-lights is more 
developed we cannot contend with infantry at night; but I think it must 
be borne in mind that it is very important to have the guns up at dawn 
in order to meet a possible counter-attack, and perhaps to gain that 
consummation of victory which can only be obtained in daylight. 


Major-General T. E. StepHenson, C.B. (Commanding 2nd Division) : 
—I notice that General Rawlinson in his most clear and able 
lecture has avoided the pitfall of details; but details are especially 
interesting to officers who are still carrying on their profession. 
As he has rightly said, that night operations are the special 
function of infantry, I may be able perhaps to elicit some opinions 
in this discussion from infantry officers as to those very important 
questions: the formations to be adopted by infantry in the attack, and 
the nature of the orders to be issued. I think we are all agreed that 
cohesion is more essential at night than it is by day. The difficulty for 
infantry officers lies in the manner in which arrangements for that cohesion 
are to be assured. I remember some twelve or thirteen years ago com- 
manding a battalion during some night operations at Aldershot. Special 
precautions were laid down in Orders for the keeping in touch of the 
different units engaged, and artificial aids, such as discs with luminous 
light, ropes and toggles, were ordered to be carried. It was my first 
introduction as a commanding officer to the toggle. I anxiously looked 
the word out in the dictionary, and I found it was described as a piece 
of wood tapering towards both ends. The discs of luminous light were 
carried by specially selected men, who were to act as guides in front of 
each battalion; the toggles were carried by the flank files of companies, 
and the ropes were fastened from one toggle to the other, so that prac- 
tically each battalion was tied together, or was presumed to be tied 
together. We started forth in line of battalion columns; but the smartest 
regiment there—I need not say it was commanded by myself—had not 
gone far before it had spread out like a fan from the front to the rear; 
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the luminous discs had mostly disappeared, and I think were presenting 
a luminous front to the enemy. When day dawned half of this excellent 
battalion—the rear half—was mixed with rear companies of a battalion 
of Marines on their left; the leading companies were facing the leading 
companies of the same battalion, and appeared to be threatening to charge 
them. There are many things which can be laid down with regard to 
night marches, but they are so influenced by the comparative darkness 
of the night and by the nature of the terrain, that it is difficult to define 
a hard and fast rule. But there are one or two which can be mentioned. 
In the first place, we know that the companies of the columns must be 
so near together as to minimise the chance of separation, and not so close 
as to risk confusion on meeting an obstacle. Secondly, we must not 
depend on artificial aids for connecting our different groups; we must 
depend on connecting files which must be close enough to see one another. 
Thirdly, the pace must be extremely slow, and halts must be more frequent 
than by day. Fourthly, all orders must be issued before starting, and no 
orders must be issued during the operations. The most successful night 
march I ever had the honour of taking part in was the march of the 
6th Division to Klip Drift to relieve the cavalry division under Sir John 
French, in order to enable him to carry out his famous march to Kimberley. 
It was a most tempestuous night, the rain was coming down in torrents; 
there were constant thunderstorms which were, as a matter of fact, rather 
a help than a hindrance, and we met with frequent small obstacles. We 
marched in mass of battalion columns, with one battalion as advance 
guard, a section at its peint, and the supports gradually increasing as they 
neared the main body. Each battalion protected itself by half a company 
on each flank, and all parts were united by files at very close intervals. 
General Kelly Kenny himself controlled the pace and made it is slow as 
possible; but, slow as it was, the 18th Brigade, which was leading, got 
constant messages from the 13th Brigade in its rear that they could 
not keep up. As an instance of the necessity of issuing all orders before 
starting, I quote with some diffidence an instance which is much better 
‘known to our Chairman than to myself—the attack on Red Hill before 
Colesburg. The attack was carried out by a splendid battalion, most ably 
led by a commanding officer distinguished for his ability and his gallantry. 
The only mistake made was, I think, that when they got up to the position 
the officers were called to the front for final instructions, and it was during 
that time—while the officers were at the front—that they were opened fire 
on at close range by the Boers. The officers were not with the men, 
no one was there to give orders, and the battalion was shattered. The 
lecturer has referred to the search-light, and has quoted it more especially 
in reference to its powers of assistance to the attack. To my mind it is 
of far more importance to the defence, and I do not think in all the very 
interesting instances he quoted from the Russo-Japanese war he mentioned 
the support that the Russians found from the search-lights at Port Arthur. 
To pass from so big a campaign to a very small one, the search-light was 
of the greatest value in the Zulu rebellion. last year, and gave the utmost 
confidence to all those who had to take position in the laager; it threw 
its light all round, and was the more especially protecting in that the 
natives, who are of a superstitious turn of mind, regarded it as the eye 
of some Deity. Perhaps as the Natal rebellion has broken out again, and 
as such rebellions come apparently with such recurring frequency, that 
many officers here may be engaged in it, I may mention another instance 
of the superstition of the Zulu natives at night. Zulus will not enter the 
bush during the night because they believe it to be haunted by evil spirits. 
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In that same campaign, in June of last year, Colonel McKenzie received a 
message about ten o’clock in the evening (I happened to be speaking to 
him at the time) that the rebels, under Bambaata and the chief Mahlokazulu, 
were coming to the Nkandla bush to fetch Siginanda out. Knowing this 
peculiarity of the natives, that they would not go into the wood at night, 
he at once set out with two columns, surrounded them at dusk, just as he 
expected, at the entrance to the wood, but not daring to enter it, and 
so carried out successfully the decisive engagement of that miniature 
campaign. 


Brigadier-General Sir H. S. Raw.inson, Bart, C.V.O., C.B., in reply, 
said :—I do not think there is very much to be said in reply to the remarks 
that have been made. Colonel Rochfort referred to the experiments that 
have been made with regard to the use of the search-light in connection 
with night firing by artillery. I was not aware that experiments had been 
carried out, and I am delighted to hear that the endeavours in this direction 
have been more or less successful. I did not touch on the use of the 
search-light in defence, referred to by Colonel Stone, because when you 
begin to examine the details of such matters we seldom reach finality. I 
think one of the most notable facts about the search-light in defence is its 
invulnerability. One might think that so bright a light would be an easy 
mark, and would very easily be put out of use by artillery. The experience 
of ourselves at Ladysmith, where we had two Boer search-lights on us for 
four months, and of the Japanese and Russians at Port Arthur, where 
search-lights were extensively used on both sides, showed that search- 
lights are hardly ever extinguished by the enemy’s fire—that the only way 
to destroy them is to crawl very close up to them and overwhelm them with 
the rifle. With artillery we were hardly ever successful in hitting the light 
itself. Colonel Wing asked me to adjudicate between certain dicta of 
Napoleon on night operations and those which have been recently expressed 
by Colonel Lébell. I feel reluctant to dogmatise in this matter; but I am 
decidedly of opinion that we shall see a considerably larger number of 
night attacks in the future than we have seen in the past. My wish in this 
lecture has been to establish the fact that the necessity for them will be 
more frequently than heretofore; but we must not shut our eyes to the 
risks which they undoubtedly entail. A night attack is not an easy opera- 
tion, particularly with troops that are not thoroughly accustomed to it. 
With troops that are familiar with night work, and have been thoroughly 
trained to it in peace, a very great deal can be done—more, perhaps, than 
people generally imagine. I am, therefore, inclined to agree with what 
Colonel Lébell says in his Reports of Foreign Armies. The night attack 
has certainly come to stay, and it behoves us to study deeply its possibilities 
and limitations. General Stevenson referred to an experience which he 
went through with a battalion at Aldershot some years ago. i may perhaps 
in connection with that quote another experience which occurred also at 
Aldershot some 13 or 14 years ago, and which is certainly illustrative of 
the dangers of night attacks. It is impossible to lay down formations 
which would be suitable to every class of night attack. The varying con- 
ditions of light, of night, of country, and the quality of troops will always 
require variety in the formations adopted. The closer the formation the 
better, provided the country through which you must pass will permit 
of its adoption. The instance which I am going to quote occurred many 
years ago at Aldershot. A brigade had to march in mass of battalions, in 
quarter column, through a somewhat enclosed and wooded country, to reach 
a given rendezvous at a certain hour. They knew they would be opposed, 
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possibly by mounted troops. Having reached the required place, the leading 
battalion was ordered quietly, in a whisper, to ‘‘ order arms.’’ It was an 
excellent battalion, accustomed to ‘“‘ order arms ’’ as one man; but the 
passing of the order took some time, with the result the butts of the rifles 
came to the ground one after the other. Somebody in the second battalion, 
mistaking the noise of the rifles on the ground for the thud of horses’ 
feet, murmured the word ‘‘Cavalry,’’ with the result that the three remain- 
ing battalions turned as one man and went down the hill in one wild rush. 
I merely quote that as an instance of what the effect of panic may be 
under night conditions, even in peace time, with troops that are not familiar 
with such work. Under the existing system at Aldershot, or in South 
Africa during the war, such a thing could not have occurred. In the 
former case the troops are too well trained, and in the latter, habit had 
taught them that darkness was their friend rather than their foe. 


The Cuatkman (General Sir J. D. P. French) :—I do not think Sir 
Henry Rawlinson could possibly have brought forward anything more 
important for our consideration than the subject treated in the extremely 
interesting lecture to which we have just listened. It is a subject upon 
which I personally hold very strong ideas indeed. I am fully persuaded in 
my own mind that proficiency in the practice of night operations is an 
absolute essential to the successful conduct of war as it is to-day. I think 
it is a cardinal principle which we must accept absolutely that, whereas 
in former times operations by night were undertaken occasionally and 
rarely and were more or less a speciality, in these times we must, I believe, 
train our troops—absolutely train them—with the object of bringing them 
into the field ready to do a very large proportion of their work in the dark. 
If, when two opposing forces meet one another, one is thoroughly and 
highly trained in the performance of night operations and the other is not, 
I believe the former will have an enormous advantage over the latter. 
Coming to the very interesting lecture which we have heard, Sir Henry 
says that ‘‘ it is thought by many that modern conditions of warfare, and 
especially the increased fire power of weapons, render night work more 
desirable, if not more necessary than heretofore—that in order to avoid the 
excessive losses which would be involved by a daylight attack, it is there- 
fore essential to make the advance under cover of darkness.’’ Then he 
goes on to say: ‘‘ To some extent this may be true, but there are so many 
factors, some of them apparently very trivial, which influence—I might 
almost say govern—the execution of each particular enterprise, that it is 
dangerous to accept so important and sweeping a dictum, unless it can 
be proved beyond all question by the experience of past history.’’ In 
connection with that, I simply want to say this, that having in view the 
vastly different conditions of modern war, particularly as regards the 
distance which there now is between troops which are in tactical contact 
with one another, and as regards the many other considerations of which 
you are aware, first with regard to the relation of war as it was and 
war as it is to-day, I cannot quite agree that experience of past history 
is the only guide we must take. I think in some way it does not very 
much help us. I must confess I am one of those many people to whom 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has referred, who think that night operations are 
absolutely essential. The fact of the matter is, that night work is almost 
entirely a question of custom and practice. Later on in his lecture, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, after raising certain objections, says: ‘‘ The answer is 
that all, or nearly all, these objections can by careful forethought and 
previous training be almost entirely eliminated.” I think in those and the 
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following remarks that he makes with regard to discipline and so on, he 
has practically anticipated what I have said. Later on in the lecture he 
tells us how accustomed the black races, such as the natives of South 
Africa, the Soudanese, and so on, are to night work, and how well they 
do it, simply because they are in the habit of moving about at night, 
and are accustomed to the dark. In support of my contention, I would 
refer you, as Colonel Wing has already done, to the remarks made by a 
Japanese officer, when he said that ‘“‘ night attacks are useful only for 
capturing impregnable positions.’’ I would simply remark in regard 
to that, that in view of the effect of modern fire, the direct assault in 
daylight of any position whatever in modern war has to be conducted under 
conditions which attach more or less to the attack of an impregnable 
position; and a direct attack on a position is a very difficult matter indeed, 
and is often impossible to accomplish in daylight. As far as I am aware, 
the practice of night operations in peace time has never been thoroughly 
or exhaustively carried out in any army at all. I know perfectly well 
that troops have often been taken out and worked at night in peace man- 
ceuvres and trained, but the instruction has never been carried out with 
that scientific endeavour and that thoroughgoing determination to secure 
efficiency which has been such a marked feature of training in daylight. 
Yet no form of instruction requires greater care and more exhaustive 
thought, and when these are bestowed upon it I feel sure the results 
will be astounding. The essential objects to be arrived at must be carefully 
thought out, and the points for special attention clearly ascertained, and 
then those factors to which the lecturer referred will be under complete, 
absolute control. The details which have to be attended to are most 
skilfully and clearly arranged in the body of Sir Henry’s lecture, and I 
am sure nobody could do better than absolutely commit them to heart 
in order to assist him in the preparation of the troops he commands, or 
whose training he is responsible for, in night operations. You have only 
to try it on yourself on a very dark, nasty, wet night. It is wonderful 
how the darkness mystifies everything. But after you have been out for 
half an hour you begin to see rather more; in another hour you see more 
still, and if you continue to practise that night after night, at last you are 
able to get about and to see with an infinite greater familiarity than when 
you first began. You have only to try it for yourself, and then you will 
see how custom and habit have everything to do with proficiency in the 
training of men to work at night. It is most extraordinary to see the 
interest which is taken by the men in this work. We have a great deal 
of such work at Aldershot. The men are taken out of their barracks in 
the middle of the night under the most disagreeable conditions. I have seen 
them myself in the middle of the Long Valley in the middle of January, 
with snow on the ground and snow falling overhead, and I have never 
seen them so keen. I am sure that General Stephenson and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and the other officers who have been associated with me in 
that training will confirm what I say: that the keenness which the men 
display in this work is extraordinary. Then Sir Henry has referred to 
the question of lights: “‘ It is surprisingly difficult to find a column of 
troops at night even when the area in which they are is known, provided 
they do not give themselves away by noise or lights.’’ Those are two 
elements which require constant attention. One or two speakers have 
referred to the danger of even lighting a pipe during night operations. 
I can absolutely confirm that from my own experience and knowledge. It 
is so often thought that one light will not be seen, or that it is impossible 
to do any work without showing a little light, having one lantern in one 
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picket, perhaps; but that may give the whole show away. I have often 
pointed out to officers carrying on this work that if a fleet of ironclads can 
be taken in and out of a place like Portland Sound in the dark, or in 
and out of the most dangerous harbours without showing any lights at all, 
surely it is possible for individual men on shore to get about without 
showing lights. I think in that respect the Navy sets us an extraordinary 
example which we should try to follow. One other point to which Sir 
Henry referred on which I wish to touch is the question of attacks at 
dusk. I do not believe in attacks at dusk at all; I think they probably 
bring the troops out at a time, without any object whatever, when they 
would be better resting. I would like to mention the fact here that 
I have sometimes seen battalion and company commanders during battalion 
and company training take their men out between 7 and 8 o’clock at 
night, when it was not really dark, and do what they call night operations. 
1 should like to remind them that in doing so they are getting the very worst 
out of the practice of night operations and absolutely miss the best; they 
get no good out of it at all. It is of no use to take troops out unless 
the conditions of the weather and the atmosphere are such as teach them 
some lesson; and taking them out at dusk and putting them to all the 
inconvenience and trouble of parading at that time is useless, When 
troops are so highly trained that you can do anything with them at night 
(and I really believe it is possible that they may become so), then I think 
a night without any moon, a night which is as dark as possible, when 
the weather is the worst that you can possibly imagine, is the night when 
you can really do the most good. You go out in order to get cover, in 
order that the operations may be concealed by the darkness or by the state 
of the weather, and you must take full advantage of it. If you wait for a 
moonlight night, for fine weather, you are throwing away a valuable 
part of that which you have trained your troops particularly to take 
advantage of. The lecturer has very skilfully summarised the various 
occasions upon which in war it would be useful to employ troops at night. 
Whilst agreeing in all he said, I would be inclined to go further. I think 
that the strength and power which is acquired by an army, which by 
"peace training has become thoroughly proficient in night operations, might 
and should be used over the whole range of military operations, our 
strategic marches and concentrations, and attack and defence on the battle- 
field. In the province of strategy, take the attack and defence of great 
river lines like the Rhine and the Danube, and imagine how those great 
essentials to success, namely, secrecy and surprise, can be secured by an 
army to which a night march in any kind of weather is a perfectly familiar 
operation. In the sphere of tactics I will only comment upon the ninth 
and tenth paragraphs of the lecturer’s summary. In defence I know he 
will agree with me in the importance of training troops to prepare and 
entrench positions under cover of darkness. As regards his tenth con- 
clusion, I agree with what he says, but he will, I think, concede that 
although night operations, as he says, do not offer great or decisive im- 
mediate results, yet they directly lead to great and decisive results. Then 
Sir Henry has also referred to the question of the fatigue of the troops, 
and the need for resting them on the field, and therefore he thinks that 
night operations will be perhaps detrimental to that rest, and will eventually 
cause sickness and have a bad effect upon the men. That no doubt is 
so to a great extent, but not so much as formerly. The trenches which 
we make now are very big, deep places, and the men are perfectly able 
to roll themselves up in their blankets and go to sleep at the bottom 
of them; in fact they often do so in the peace operations which we have, 
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and I think men should be accustomed to do so. In the conditions of 
modern battles, which last several days, very often at certain parts of the 
battle-field and during certain times of the day bodies of troops are almost 
idle; they are simply engaged in a sort of desultory firing, and are doing 
nothing very much, simply because you cannot get on. Then the men 
should be encouraged to sleep and to husband their strength for the work 
they may have to do at night. I think that is a very important feature to 
be attended to in the training of troops in night work. I congratulate the 
lecturer very much on the valuable assistance he has rendered in the 
elucidation and understanding of the subject, which, in my opinion, 
demands as great attention and thought at our hands as any large military 
problem which confronts us. I am sure I shall carry you with me when 
I offer our most hearty thanks to Sir Henry for the very interesting lecture 
he has given us. 
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Continued from May JOURNAL, p. 689. 





Vil. 
THE CHARGE OF THE CUIRASSIERS OF THE GUARD. 


‘‘Some moments after having transmitted the order to charge 
to the 3rd Lancers, Captain la Pommeraye took the same in- 
structions to Colonel Dupressoir. The latter at once set going 
his five squadrons, starting them off at a gallop, which was a 
faster pace than was necessary. The Cuirassiers thus covered 
from 150 to 200 metres without any precise objective, then 
stopped short before some hedges and other fences. After a 
moment of hesitation and confusion they wheeled off to the left 
in column of troops. The 6th and 4th squadrons, which were 
then leading, formed a new front to the west, where they found 
the ground open, and started immediately at the gallop. The 
3rd and 2nd squadrons carried out the same movement, follow- 
ing the track of the 6th and 4th, who had got meanwhile a con- 
siderable distance in front. The 1st squadron followed them in 
their turn, and the regiment was thus disposed in three parallel 
lines very far apart, simply from force of circumstances: ‘‘We 
had advanced straight to our front without objective and without 
direction just as used to be done everywhere on the Champ de 
Mars, where the only objective was dressing. Bad luck took 
us on to impracticable ground; chance again made us go troops 
left wheel, because the ground was open to that side; only one 
senior officer, Major Sahuquet, showed any initiative, who, see- 
ing his two squadrons exposed, formed line by troops right 
wheel, and again led them off at a gallop. The other squadrons 
did the same thing because they had seen him do it, and nobody 
made any objection.’”? 





1‘ Souvenirs du Sainte-Chapelle.”’ 
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According to General Bonie the great distances which 
appeared between the three echelons were owing to another 
cause. The 6th and 4th squadrons went off at a steady gallop; 
the 3rd and 2nd followed at 115 metres. But the pace of the 
second echelon. was too fast. General du Preuil told them to 
slacken, and with his officers joined it, placing himself on the 
flank. During this time the first echelon, which was going as 
fast as it could, had gained much ground, and had left the second 
far behind it. 

Thus formed the regiment went up the first slope to the 
west of Rezonville, and eheuching on the crest, saw before it 
at about 1,500 metres the village of Flavigny in flames. Several 
groups of Prussian infantry in echelon were on the march. 
towards the east, preceded by a line of skirmishers, who were 
then at 700 or 800 metres to the north-east of Flavigny. At the 
sight of the Cuirassiers they all halted; the skirmishers turned 
about and ran back in order to rally on the neighbouring troops. 
Some threw themselves into a little ditch, which runs along the 
bottom of the valley of chev ng : ) 

At this moment Captain Hildebrand was with the main 
body of the 6th and 7th companies of the 52nd. It is said he 
cried out, ‘‘ Don’t shoot, they are our men!”’ without doubt 
with the intention of checking a premature fire. Then he gave 
the command, ‘‘Prepare to receive cavalry,’’ and threw back his 
flanks. As regards the skirmishers of these two companies, it 
is supposed that they rallied in a group ; on their left the 12th and 
parts of the 9th companies of the 12th Regiment were in front of 
the main body of their battalion. The 11th formed on the 
alignment of the former. 

The sight of the Prussian skirmishers in full flight gave a 
vigorous impulse to the Cuirassiers. The cries of ‘‘ Charge’’ 
and ‘‘ Vive l’empereur ’’ resounded on all sides in their ranks, 
and at the same time the naked swords were brought to the 
engage. The stubble was very short; and the ground was 
excellent, sloping in a gentle gradient towards the enemy, and 
the horses went off at an extended gallop, keeping a splendid 
alignment. Never had squadrons on the day of the general 
inspection made a better attack. 

Some groups of Prussian infantry were drawn up in front 
of them. One of these to the right was exactly in the line 
followed by the 4th squadron, which, going at full speed, saw 
the enemy’s infantry grow larger at each stride, without devia- 
ting from its course. Its front was about equal to theirs, 
so much so that the 6th squadron, which was on the left, charged 
into the air, following along the left bank of the Flavigny ditch, 
from which sooner out the pointed helmets and the rifle barrels 
of some skirmishers, spectators in spite of themselves. 

The Cuirassiers saw very distinctly the principal group on 
the right form, then load and bring their rifles to the present. 
They heard distinctly the words of command made in that very 
piercing high tone of voice which the Germans affect. The 
command of ‘‘ Fire,’” which was awaited with some anxiety, was 
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followed by a volley, then immediately by a rapid fire. We 
were then at least 100 metres away.: After the volley some 
horses fell; but the mass did not falter in its course, and the 
effect did not appear considerable. The smoke veiled completely 
the objective of the 4th squadron, whose centre appeared to 
hollow out under the storm of bullets, while the flanks veered 
off to the right and left. The right came up against the 
bayonets of the 6th and 7th companies of the 52nd, 
and its left was fired at point blank and on its flank 
by the 5th and 8th companies. Some Cuirassiers, 
with the Farrier-Major St. Chapelle, pushed on up to the 
extreme right of this infantry. The squadron leader Sahou- 
quet, mortally wounded, penetrated into the Prussian ranks, 
followed by his adjutant, who was shot dead. All the officers of 
the 4th squadron were hors de combat, and of these three troop 
leaders were killed. Of all the cadre Captain Thomas and 
Sergeant-Major Langlade, both of them wounded, alone returned 
mounted. Out of the squadron it was only possible to rally 20 
horses after the charge. 

The 6th squadron, which charged in the air, was more and 
more carried off to the left at the time when the two wings of the 
4th charged the Prussian mass. It was thus fired into at short 
range by the 5th and 8th companies of the 52nd, who put hors de 
combat a great number of horses. It was able nevertheless to 
rally to the south of the stream, thanks to the right about turn 
that Hildebrand had made in order to fire on the Cuirassiers who 
had passed through the Prussian line. 

But our second echelon went on, led by Major Vergés, 
General du Preuil and his staff following on its right flank. 
There was a great distance between him and the first echelon, 
so that the destruction of the 4th and 6th squadrons was almost 
complete when the 2nd and the 3rd debouched in front of the 
Prussians. Before the thick line of dead and wounded which 
separated them, they inclined unconsciously to the right and 
received at 60 metres a volley which threw their two ranks into an 
indescribable confusion. Nine officers were killed, wounded or 
unhorsed. Major Vergés, who was wounded and unhorsed, 
remounted under fire, but the charge was broken. Only a few 
Cuirassiers reached the Prussian bayonets. 

The tst squadron, led by Colonel Dupressoir, who was 
himself also unhorsed and wounded, were quickly disorganised 
at the moment, when the remains of the second echelon fled back. 
The few who remained of the regiment, reformed themselves in 
the rear of the Carbiniers of the Guard to the north-east of 
Rezonville. The losses were 7 officers killed or missing, 12 
wounded; 133 troopers killed or missing, 55 wounded; 208 
horses missing. ; 

The results of the charge of the Cuirassiers of the Guard 
were certainly greater than those obtained by the 3rd Lancers. 
This splendid regiment had checked for a considerable time the 
progress of Hildebrand’s two battalions, although it had not 
inflicted on them appreciable losses. But all the evidence goes 
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to prove that the advantage thus gained was singularly small, 
and out of all proportion to the sacrifices so valiantly made. In 
fact, the Cuirassiers were destroyed by their attack, although it 
had been thoroughly carried out, at least by the two first 
echelons, and certainly with much greater vigour than that of 
the 3rd Lancers. 

The causes of this failure are many. The following seem 
to be the principal ones :— 

1. In the case of Colonel Torel’s regiment, there was an 
absence of preliminary reconnaissance, which caused disorder 
and a distinct loss of time. 

2. A bad choice of the moment to charge the enemy’s 
infantry, which being relatively intact was not surprised. 

3. The attack, if it had been made obliquely or on the 
flank would have had more chances of success than the frontal 
one. 

4. The distances were too great between the three echelons. 
In fact, it seems that against infantry these distances should be 
such that the enemy cannot rally after being charged by the 
echelon in front before the attack of the succeeding one. The 
worst of it is that with the present-day flatness of the trajector 
a bullet having missed the first echelon can hit the second. 
But it is only possible to remedy that by adopting such distances 
that the formation by echelon would not be of any use. 


VIII. 
THE CHARGE OF REDERN’S BRIGADE. 


Up till now the German cavalry had only taken a very 
slight part in the action. However, at 11.45 a.m. Alvensleben 
gave the order to the 6th Cavalry Division to take part. It was 
at the time of our first retrograde movement to the east of Vion- 
ville and Flavigny. According to Gefechtsbericht (report of the 
fight) of the Division, the subaltern, who carried his order, 
reached the Duke of Mecklenbourg before noon. It has been 
suggested that this Division was a long way off from the neigh- 
bouring village of Vionville, where Alvensleben was stationed. 
In reality it was less than 2,000 metres from the Statue of the 
Virgin on the southern border of Vionville, that is to say, at a 
distance which might be covered in a few minutes at a quick 
pace. The length of time which the 6th Division took to 
execute the order of Alvensleben is then difficult to explain. 

Even before the Division could make up its mind to move, 
part of the 5th Cavalry Division took the initiative. 

We have said that Lieut.-Colonel Von Caprivi, Chief of the 
Staff of the X. Corps had previously started for the battlefield. 
Since his arrival he had remained in observation. At his sug- 
gestion two regiments of Redern’s Brigade quitted their position 
in the ravine to the south of the cemetery to repel the charge of 
the Cuirassiers of the Guard. At the head of the three 
squadrons of the 17th Hussars and the remainder of the 
3F 2 
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squadron of the 2nd Dragoons of the Guards Lieut.-Colonel 
Rauch went for the remnants of our troopers, who were retiring 
up the slopes north of the Flavigny valley; Lieut.~-Colonel von 
Ederstein followed in echelon on the right with the 11th Hussars. 

At the moment when the Prussian charge started, our 
troopers were retiring already towards Rezonville, so that 
Rauch’s squadrons hardly reached any except those who were 
dismounted. Rauch’s men were scattered over a wide front, 
and in great depth, since they had passed under the fire of our 
3rd Battalion of Chasseurs and a horse battery of the 
general reserve (3rd of the 18th). At the same time a Guard’s 
battery appeared on the slopes descending to the west from 
Rezonville. It had just passed the roth company of the 15th 
Regiment when Marshal Bazaine, who was present, ordered 
Lieut. d’Esparbés, who was in command, to get into position. 

The rapidity of the pace had been such that three guns alone 
had kept up, the remainder were a good way behind. Aust at the 
moment when these three first guns were unlimbered Lieut.- 
Colonel von Rauch made part of his first squadron wheel to the 
right, and launched it on to the flank of our guns, while the 
other Hussars ted by Captain von Baerst attacked them from the 
front. 

py ting <9 was hardly able to fire three rounds of case 
when the Prussians were in the middle of his half battery. He 
was killed, 6 men were wounded and to horses hors de combat. 
In their charge the hussars swept away with them towards 
Rezonville two of the limbers and two wagons. This confused 
mass swept on to the roth Battery of the 15th Regiment, which 
was thrown into disorder, sustained some losses, and then 
retired to the north-east of Rezonville, and was no more engaged 
le the rest of the day. 

he three guns on the left arrived in the midst of the melée. 
Captain Donop tried to make them take up a position by wheel- 
ing about, but the teams taking fright at the sight of the Hussars, 
ran away and galloped together with them towards Rezonville. 

Marshal Bazaine and his staff were in the infantry firin 
line, where they should not have been. They were still 
watching the charge of the Cuirassiers of the Guard when, all 
at once, they saw a line of cavalry coming from the flank at a 
quick gallop. It was impossible to distinguish at first if it was 
French or German, but a voice shouted: ‘‘ They are Prus- 
sians!’’ and Bazaine, as well as his staff, drew their swords. 
With the greatest coolness he saw coming at him a body of 
Hussars, which he awaited without flinching. A short melée 
ensued, in the course of which Lieut.-Colonel Gaillard, of the 
general staff of the 2nd Corps, was wounded on the head by a 
sword cut, 

Then the Marshal and his officers were carried away to 
Rezonville helter-skelter with some Prussian Hussars and some 
artillery of the Guard. Bazaine, wearing a white puggaree, 

alloped for one moment side by side with a Prussian officer. 
He arrived thus near one of the squadrons of his escort (5th 
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of the 5th Hussars) and shouted to it ‘‘ Forward, Hussars.”’ 
The latter immediately charged the troopers who were pursuin 
the Marshal and drove them back, but not without considerable 
loss: 3 officers and 16 men. Then the other squadron, also of 
the escort (1st of the 2nd Chasseurs) also charged. Surprised 
by this encounter, which they appeared not to have expected, 
the Prussian troopers were checked, and after a short hand-to- 
hand fight fled, having nevertheless inflicted on the Chasseurs 
considerable losses : 3 officers and 20 men. 

In the end the 3rd squadron of the escort, attached to General 
Frossard (3rd of the 4th Chasseurs) pursued the fugitives, some 
of whom they made prisoners. 


In short, the charge of this Prussian Brigade directed 
against the Cuirassiers of the Guard and the 3rd Lancers, came 
almost entirely against two of our batteries, one of which was 
nearly annihilated, and the other placed temporarily hors de 
combat. Finally, the Prussian Hussars were driven back by 
several of our squadrons. The Prussian staff prevaricates in 
the following way concerning their final check:—‘‘ As the 
French cavalry started from several quarters against the Hussars 
the charge was stopped and retreat was ordered.’’ Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the result, the attack of Redern’s Brigade 
exercised an undeniable moral effect on the centre of our line. 


Marshal Bazaine had been separated from General Jarras 
and from his staff, who for some time believed that he was a 
prisoner or had been killed. Canrobert had been even warned 
to take command. 

The Commander-in-Chief remained nearly alone by his 
distinguishing flag to the south-west of Rezonville and sent to 
Marshal Le Boeut by an officer the order not to make his offen- 
sive movement too hurriedly, so as to allow Ladmirault the time 
to finish his turning movement. This order, untimely to say 
the least of it, only exercised a restraining influence on the 
attitude of the 3rd Corps, which had been practically passive 
since the beginning of the action and was destined to remain so 
in spite of circumstances. 

Feeble material results and a grave moral shock inflicted on 
our troops, were the consequences of Redern’s charge. They 
were more advantageous to the enemy than were those resulting 
from the attacks of the 3rd Lancers’ and the Cuirassiers of the 
Guard to us. The principal reasons for this seem to be the 
following :— 

1. The choice of an opportune moment, when our 
troopers had failed in their attacks against the 
enemy’s infantry and masked to a great extent ours 
in their retreat. 

2. The superior mobility shown by the Prussian 
squadrons who at first charged our troops in front, 
attacked the flank of one of our batteries, thus 
successfully gaining distinct advantages. 
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ee 
DEMONSTRATION BY THE 6TH CAVALRY DIVISION. 


Meanwhile the Duke of Mecklenbourg had at last finished 
hig manoeuvres preparatory to the charge, which he had been 
ordered to make an hour and a quarter before. It was 1 p.m. 
when his Division passed over the crest at the statue of Sainte- 
Marie, formed in three lines, with Rauch’s Brigade (3rd and 
16th Hussars) leading. 

Rauch’s Brigade, in squadron column, was followed in 
echelon on the left by Griiter’s Brigade, formed in two lines, 
with the 15th Uhlans, in squadron column, leading and followed 
by three squadrons of the 6th Cuirassiers (of which two were in 
mass), and two squadrons of the 3rd Uhlans, in squadron 
column. A nondescript formation, and not very mobile in 
consequence. 

While this mass of 17 squadrons passed the crest which 
sheltered it from Rezonville, it was taken as a target by those 
of our batteries still in action to the south of the road. In 
addition it was inconvenienced by the Prussian Artillery in 

ition on the hill of Sainte-Marie, and by the squadrons of 
edern’s Brigade, which had rallied after their relapse. Then 
six squadrons of divisional cavalry (ist, 2nd, grd of the gth 
Dragoons; Ist, 2nd, 4th of the 12th), who up till then had 
covered the right of the battery, seeing that the Division was 
moving off, joined them of their own accord, thus restricting 
still more a front already too narrow. Hence the deployment of 
these 23 squadrons was not able to be carried out. The larger 
part of the Division remained in squadron column, and ad- 
vanced, crushing into the limited area comprised between 
Flavigny and the Chambley road, about 1,000 metres wide. At 
the very beginning General von Rauch and Colonel von Zieten 
were put hors de combat; Colonel von Schmidt, who succeeded 
to the command of Rauch’s Brigade, led them up level with the 
Prussian infantry, but they were at once overwhelmed by the 
cross fire of our battalions and our batteries. 

He thought he ought to halt in order to reform them in 
the dead ground at the entrance of the Flavigny valley. It 
is said that this manoeuvre was calmly carried out, in spite of a 
rain of projectiles. Then Schmidt led back the Brigade, which 
had suffered considerable losses, into a fold of the ground to the 
west of Flavigny. 

The attac a Griiter’s Brigade, which was following that 
of von Rauch’s, was no more successful. The 15th Uhlans, 
by themselves, had a short melée with one of the squadrons of 
Marshal] Bazaine’s escort, which had been launched in pursuit of 
Redern’s Hussars. The 6th Cuirassiers attempted to charge 
towards the road. But the fire of our infantry, at all times 
very efficacious, obliged them, as well as the 15th Uhlans, to 
promptly retreat. It is said that they did it with the greatest 
coolness, as if on parade, covered by two squadrons of the 3rd 
Uhlans. Griiter’s Brigade then retired in rear of Flavigny. 
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The losses of these 23 squadrons deserve to be studied in 
detail. They were as follows :— 

6th Cuirassiers (3 squadrons): 1 officer and 6 men 
wounded ; 4 horses killed and 5 wounded; total: 7 men and g 
horses. 

3rd Uhlans (2 squadrons): 1 officer killed, 1 wounded; 8 
men killed, 14 wounded; 24 horses killed, 20 wounded; total : 
24 men and 44 horses. 

15th Uhlans (4 squadrons): 3 officers wounded; 5 men 
killed, 24 wounded, 5 missing; 18 horses killed, 12 wounded; 
total: 37 men and 30 horses. 

3rd Hussars (4 squadrons) : 3 officers killed, 5 wounded, 1 
missing; 51 men killed, 88 wounded, 1 missing; 133 horses 
killed, 88 wounded; total: 149 men and 221 horses. 

16th Hussars (4 squadrons): 1 officer killed, 2 wounded; 6 
men killed, 27 wounded; 11 horses killed, 66 wounded; total : 
36 men, 77 horses. 

gth Dragoons (3 squadrons): 10 men wounded; 6 horses 
killed, 6 wounded, 2 missing; total: 10 men and 14 horses. 

12th Dragoons (3 squadrons): 3 men killed, 10 wounded; 
28 horses killed, 4 wounded; total : 13 men and 32 horses. 

The losses of the Cuirassiers and Dragoons were very 
slight : those of the 3rd Hussars very large. Altogether, apart 
from the 3rd Hussars, the losses of fhese seven regiments did 
not justify so prompt a retreat before obtaining any result. 
They recognised without doubt the uselessness of the attempt 
which came too late. An hour and a quarter before, the time 
would have been opportune: the retreat of the gist and 94th 
Regiments of the line had given the enemy a typical occasion 
for an attack against infantry. Coming after the charge of 
Redern’s Brigade and his repulse, that of the two Brigades of 
the Duke of Mecklenbourg, unskilfully led up a giacis slope 
against the infantry in position, had only slight chances of 
success. In addition the passive attitude of our troops to the 
west of Rezonville had not rendered it a necessity. It would 
have been preferable to have postponed it, or in default of that 
to have charged home. 


(To be continued.) 





ARMY FINANCE AS A MILITARY SCIENCE. 
By Captain T. ORMSBY, Army Pay Department. 





AT first sight it may appear somewhat misleading to 
attempt to place army finance in the same category as those 
more essentially military subjects, the study of which is rightly 
considered by the military student as necessary to a true and 
scientific understanding of the art of war. 


On reflection, however, it must be apparent to the most 
casual observer that the advance of military science embraces 
nowadays a variety of subjects which experience and the pro- 
gress of civilisation have shown to be of such importance in 
the conduct of operations of war, that their study by the com- 
batant officer has become second only in importance to those 
subjects, such as strategy, tactics, and musketry, which bear 
more directly on the handling and direction of troops when 
manoeuvring for position or in actual conflict on the field of 
battle. 


; When it is considered that every military question, whether 
of policy or administration, has its financial side, and that the 
whole of our military organisation is largely a question of 
% s. d., surely it is fair to plead that army finance should at 
least be placed on a par with those auxiliary branches of our 
military organisation, of which medical and sanitary science 
are not the least important part. If any apology were needéd 
for drawing attention to this question, the fact that £ 1,000,000 
of public money was squandered in the South African war, and 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs revealed in the last Blue Book 
on public accounts would be more than sufficient excuse. It 
has long been the opinion of the present writer that existing 
defects are due mainly to the fact that the organisation of our 
military financial system is fundamentally unsound, and if this 
is the case, it is obvious that no amount of minor reorganisation 
or tinkering with the personnel is likely to result in permanent 
improvement. Destructive criticism, however, is fatally easy, 
and when, as too often, it takes the form of vague and indefinite 
statements, it is both unfair and indefensible. It is proposed, 
therefore, to state shortly the main principles on which it is 
generally acknowledged a sound system of army finance should 
rest, and endeavour to show as briefly as potatlite in what way 
the existing organisation falls short of these requirements. 
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To avoid entering too much into detail, the subject will 
be dealt with under two heads, namely :— 

1. Parliamentary Control, which is, and must remain, 
a Sine qua non. 

2. Finance, which must embody a system economic in 
princi and elastic in practice. 

As one of the objects of this paper is to endeavour to arouse 
the interest of those who are not trained experts in financial 
matters, it may be as well to explain at some length precisely 
what is meant by the term Parliamentary Control. It is obvious 
that under such a constitution as ours; the control of Parliament, 
so far as the allocation of public funds to military purposes is 
concerned, is absolute and complete. Estimates of the amounts 
required must, in the first instance, be laid before the House of 
Commons, and the various votes must be passed by a majority 
after being duly considered and discussed. In these days, 
however, Parliamentary control goes much further than this. 
A committee of the House of Commons, styled the Committee 
of Public Accounts, reviews annually the report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General, and holds a searching investigation 
into the manner in which the various votes have been ad- 
ministered during the period under review. A study of the 
last Blue Book’ shows that the committee had the army accounts 
under review at 14 sittings between 16th April and 11th June, 
and the proceedings involved 4,117 questions. It should be 
explained that under the existing system there is one accounting 
officer for the 16 votes of which the Army Estimates are made 
up. This officer is directly responsible to Parliament for the 
manner in which the army votes are administered; but his 
position as regards the Army Council appears to be ill-defined 
and unsatisfactory, and it seems very doubtful whether the 
present arrangement is ‘really calculated to give full effect to 
the policy which Parliament intended to inaugurate on the 
recommendation of the Esher Committee. Under the old 
system the command of the army was vested in the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was nominally responsible to the Secretary of 
State for War, though in many respects merely a figure-head, 
the administrative work being carried on largely by depart- 
ments, whose chiefs had equal access to the Secretary of State, 
not necessarily through, but often behind the back of, the 
nominal Commander-in-Chief, while financial responsibility 
vested in the Accountant-General, who was directly responsible 
to Parliament as accounting officer. The Esher Committee 
hoped that by the formation of an Army Council, whose 
members would have well-defined functions and co-equal 
responsibility, we should attain not only greater efficiency in 
administration and continuity of military policy, but also 
increased economy by bringing the financial department into 
closer touch with the army. 

It must be patent to everyone who has followed closely the 
events of the last few years, that these hopes have so far fallen 
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sadly short of realisation. So far as continuity of policy is con- 
cerned, the most important of all from an Imperial point of 
view, we find the Public Accounts Committee themselves 
making the following statement in their recently published 
report :— 

Losses by changes of policy (para. 40). 

In connection with expenditure under the Military Works 
Loan Accounts, your committee’s attention has been drawn by 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General to the following instances 
of the loss of public money due to successive changes of policy : 

i. ‘‘At East Bulford there has been a loss to the public of 
between £140,000 and £150,000 in erecting a mounted infantry 
school which was closed on Ist July, 1906. ‘ 

2. ‘‘ At Tidworth nearly a million pounds has been ex- 
pended in building a barracks for 8 infantry battalions, though 
only 4 are needed. The surplus barracks are being altered at 
considerable additional cost, so as to house a cavalry regiment 
and certain other troops. 

3. ‘‘ Near Fermoy a sum of £35,000 was expended in 
1905-6 for the purchase of Moore Park (843 acres, with mansion 
and grounds) as a site for barracks and for training mounted 
infantry. The idea of a mounted infantry school in freland has 
now been dropped; the mansion and outbuildings are used for 
the purpose of providing accommodation for a field company 
of Royal Engineers; and, in the words of the representative of 
the War Office, ‘a change of policy has resulted in money being 
expended without the advantage which was anticipated 
accruing.’ 

_ . 4. “‘At Stobbs the original idea was that it was going to 
be a great training ground for troops; but it has been given 
up, the War Office having only spent £56,000 out of the 
798,008 which had been intended . . . . ata time when 
it was anticipated to have six army corps. The land purchased 
is used ‘ mainly for Volunteer camps and things of that sort.’ ”’ 

It is, of course, inevitable that with changes of Govern- 
ment there will be changes of military as well as of general 
policy, but to balance this there are a majority of military officers 
on the Army Council whose duty it should surely be to preserve, 
as far as possible, continuity of policy in military matters, and 
it appears a startling thing to find that, in spite of this, successive 
War Ministers with different schemes, have each declared in 
turn that they had the support of the Army Council, while, 
although the changes involved in each case meant a waste of 
thousands of pounds of public moriey, apparently not a single 
military member thought it necessary to resign his seat, or even 
express his dissent as a protest. 

It will be evident from the facts quoted here that the control 
of Parliament, however absolute it may be in theory, is not 
necessarily effective in preventing waste, and it may be noted 
that the very system of party Government, which in one way 
is our great national safeguard, tends in another way to a most 
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reckless and profuse extravagance, owing to the fact that these 
changes of policy, which are so expensive, are themselves a 
necessary adjunct to the party system. Each change of Govern- 
ment means a new Secretary of State for War, and each 
Secretary of State goes to the War Office with the firm conviction 
that he has the one scheme in his pocket which ‘is essential to 
place the army on a satisfactory footing, the result is that the 
army is given no rest, but lives in a constant turmoil of being 
reformed. No sooner has one so-called reform been instituted 
than it is promptly abandoned in favour of another, development 
on true economic lines is consequently hindered, and officers and 
men are harassed toa degree which the public certainly do not 
realise, or they would never allow. Surely the functions of 
the military members should be to preserve, as far as possible, 
a continuity by successive Governments, of military policy, it 
being presumably with: the advice and sanction of the military 
members that military policy is inaugurated, and when we are 
seriously told that the same members have, within a compara- 
tively short period, approved of several different schemes, it 
seems obvious that the Council as constituted is not fulfilling 
one of the main objects for which it was established, and the 
matter becomes one that deserves the serious attention of the 
public generally. The position and responsibility of the 
Accounting Officer, in relation’ to the Army Council, has already 
been referred to, and with reference to this we find the Com- 
mittee in their ‘report stating, with regard to a difference of 
opinion between the Accounting Officer and the Master-General 
of the Ordnance :—‘‘ A case was suggested of some expenditure 
incurred, in which the explanation of the responsible officer 
might not be satisfactory from the financial aspect. Here the 
Director-General of Army Finance would enter a written protest, 
which would be brought up at the meeting of the Army Council 
by the financial member; the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
also a member of the Council, would support his own action, 
and the question would be decided by a majority of the Council. 

‘“ The question has arisen whether the accounting officer’s 
protest can be over-ruled by the Army Council, acting without 
the Secretary of State for War, or by a majority of the Army 
Council in opposition to the Secretary of State. Your com- 
mittee desire, therefore, to record their opinion most distinctly 
that, though the Order in Council makes a division of certain 
functions of the Secretary of State among the members of the 
Army Council, it is the Secretary of State alone -who can over- 
ride a protest of the Accounting Officer as regards a payment.” 
(Vide Second Report, para. 29.) 

Surely this is most contradictory, we are told first that 
the question would be decided by a majority of the Council, 
and almost in the same breath that the Secretary of State alone 
can over-rule a protest of the Accounting Officer. A perusal 
of the discussion which led up to the insertion of this very 
ambiguous paragraph in the report, does not tend to make the 
matter any clearer (Question 5858, et seq.). 
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The Accounting Officer himself seems to have considerable 
doubt as to what his position really is, while the Treasury rely 
on a Minute of 1883 for their interpretation of the matter, 
though there appears to be considerable doubt as to whether 
the provisions of that Minute were or were not intended to be 
modified, as regards the army, by the Order in Council consti- 
tuting the Army Council, and the Committee’s efforts to make 
the matter clear, do not, judging by the above, appear to have 
been very successful. 

The position of the Accounting Officer, in fact, seems to 
have been devised more with a view to discovering than prevent- 
ing mistakes. It is quite possible, under the present system, 
for the Army Council to sanction expenditure against which the 
Accounting Officer will afterwards protest ; indeed, a case where 
this actually occurred is mentioned by the Committee in their 
report; surely this savours somewhat of the policy of locking 
the stable door after the horse has gone? 

The position of the Accounting Officer in regard to the 
Army Council has its analogy in the case of the sub-accounting 
officer of a command. Instead of having on his staff an officer 
responsible for finance, whose duty it should be to issue on 
behalf of the G.O.C. all orders directly bearing on financial 
matters, the G.O.C. has, not on but attached to his staff as 
financial adviser, a chief accountant, belonging to the Director- 
General’s Department, who is expressly prohibited from issuing 
orders on behalf of the G.O.C., the orders not unfrequently being 
issued by a junior staff officer, who in the best of good faith, 
owing to a mis-reading of the regulations, or othér causes, is 
liable to make mistakes. 

Cases could be quoted where orders signed by the D.A.A.G. 
of a Command have been issued sanctioning an expenditure of 
public money, which was quite unauthorised by the regulations, 
and subsequently disallowed. Obviously, such a practice is 
liable to result in a loss to the public, and even where it does 
not it causes great hardship to individuals (as many officers 
know to their cost), who are called on to refund money which 
they have already spent under orders which they were bound 
to obey. 

The first step towards remedying these evils, and one 
which at the same time would tend to strengthen the 
control of Parliament, would be to make the Director- 
General of Army Finance a member of the Army Council, 
and his presence necessary to form aquorum at any 
meeting at which unusual expenditure was to be sanc- 
tioned. The Council would then consist of four military 
and four civil members, and with the Secretary of State having 
a casting vote, the control of Parliament would be assured, as 
it is inconceivable that members of the same Government would 
vote against one another under such circumstances. This would 
also lay the foundation from the very outset for doing what we 
are told is so much desired, namely, the bringing of the military 
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and financial minds into closer touch. Our military financial 
system would then have its foundations resting where they 
ought to be, in common with the rest of our military organisation 
on the Army Council, and the Army Finance Department would 
become at last an integral part of the army which it serves 
(instead of something apart and antagonistic to it), a result 
which alone can insure the development of our military resources 
on true economic lines, which, be it noted, consists not merely 
in the limitation of expenditure, but in the apportionment of 
expenditure in such a way that the best results will be obtained 
at the lowest cost. It is proposed to deal at greater length with 
the formation of such a department under the second part of 
this paper, namely, 


Army Finance. 


In dealing with any question from a scientific standpoint, 
it is advisable, in the first instance, to carefully study its history 
and trace its development through various stages and under 
varying conditions, and by the light of the knowledge thus 
acquired we are enabled to gauge with more or less accuracy 
the extent to which modern requirements are met by existing 
conditions. Thus the student of strategy and tactics can trace 
the history of his subject from the days of chariots and bows 
and arrows to those of motor cars and OF. guns; but although 
even in the earliest days these matters must have had their 
financial aspect, the history of army finance has yet to be 
written, and the absence of any sort of literature on the subject 
forms an insurmountable difficulty to attempting anything in the 
shape of a historical review. This absence of any literature on 
the subject is deplorable for another reason, for it renders doubly 
difficult the task of attempting to arrive at a true understanding 
of the financial side of our military organisation, without which 
it is impossible that any system of military administration can 
be a success, especially when exposed to the severe strain of 
a prolonged war. It may be thought far-fetched to assert that 
the keynote to success in military administration lies in the 
inculcation of the principles of economy and finance in the 
combatant officer; but it is one of the objects of this paper to 
show the real importance and true bearing of these matters in 
relation to the conduct of operations of war, and it is beyond 
question that once a nation has staked its fate on the arbitrament 
of war, it is the combatant officer who will be supreme. Rules 
and regulations, Royal Warrants, and even Orders in Council 
may be disregarded by the general whose one object is to defeat 
his enemy at all costs. It is therefore surely of the utmost 
importance that he should be in a position to judge accurately 
the extent to which financial and administrative matters will 
affect the object he has in view. Failure to do this has so often 
led indirectly to the defeat and ultimate downfall of the most 
brilliant fighting generals that it may be as well to give one 
example which will appeal especially to all students of military 
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history. Those who have studied the history of Napoleon, and 
especially that portion dealing with his campaign against 
Russia, which culminated in the disastrous retreat from Moscow, 
are probably aware that it is from that period that many good 
authorities date his downfall, and that this was due not so much 
to the disasters which he suffered in the field as to the fact that 
the very inception of this campaign was financially and economi- 
cally unsound. Even had the Russians been less adroit in their 
Strategy, and thereby suffered a crushing defeat, as it is highly 
probable they would had Napoleon succeeded in compelling 
them to give battle, the campaign would yet, for financial and 
economic reasons, have been little less of a disaster to France. 
There is, indeed, scarcely a campaign the history of which does 
not teach us that amid the turmoil and glamour of a great war, 
such dry matters as economics and finance are apt to be rele- 
gated to a very secondary place, and to a certain extent this is 
inevitable, and must always be so. Patriotism would become a 
very sordid thing if we always counted the cost. In a moment 
of great national emergency the appeal must be to the hearts 
rather than the pockets of the people; but this is only an ad- 
ditional reason why matters which are of vital importance not 
only in securing victory but in reaping the fruits of victory, 
should have their proper place in our military organisation. 
It is not the intention here to endorse the views of those who 
would like to see the regimental officer turned into a sort of 

‘lorified clerk or shop assistant; on the contrary, the writer 
Ried ago advocated an important nee, which has since come 
into force, namely, the separation of administrative from execu- 
tive duties, but even now the tendency is to make the regimental 
officer too much of a jack-of-all-trades. There has, for instance, 
lately been established a most excellent institution, a School of 
Economics for Officers, but it is a fitting example of the curious 
way these things are managed in the Service that whereas a 
number of regimental officers have received instruction there, 


not a single officer whose duty it would be to act as financial 


adviser to the G.O.C, has yet been through the course—another 
indication, if one were wanted, that the principles governing 
the scope and functions of a really efficient military finance de- 
partment have yet to be grasped by those responsible for our 
present system of military organisation. 


The formation of a finance department as an integral part 
of the army would place within reach of the combatant officer 
that expert opinion and advice in detail on matters of finance 
which his general knowledge ought to enable him to turn to 
the best advantage. It is not necessary that the combatant 
officer should become a trained financial expert any more than 
become a qualified surgeon or doctor. Every general in the 
field has a trained staff with whose assistance he arranges for 
the carrying out of all medical and sanitary work, and gauges 
the extent to which such matters will influence his conduct of 
the campaign. Why should it not be the same with regard to 
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finance? It is futile to imagine that it ever will or can be so 
with a department organised as the finance department is at 
present. The only thing that binds this department to the army 
is the presence in its ranks of the officers and men of the Army 
Pay Department and Army Pay Corps, who were thrust into it 
when the Army Accounts Department was formed in 1905. 
As soon as they have died out, as they inevitably must if the 
present system continues, the department will become absolutely 
a civilian one. We shall then be in the extraordinary position 
of having one, if not the, most important branch of our military 
organisation entirely in the hands of a civilian department—a 
department which will be not only completely out of touch with 
the army, having no part in its social or military life, but viewed 
on ail sides with suspicion and dislike, whose officers, in the 
event of war, will be unable to take the field, or at least to take 
their proper position in the field. 

The Director-General, than whom we need surely seek no 
higher authority, states that the present system must be either 
perfected or altered; and he appears to view its continuance in 
its present form with considerable apprehension—a matter of 
small wonder when we realise the chaotic condition of affairs 
which is bound to exist for a great number of years if the present 
organisation is persisted in. It is, of course, conceivable that 
the question of the advisability of having the financial work 
of the army entirely controlled and carried out by a civil depart- 
ment is open to argument. But even if it were admitted that 
such an arrangement is the best, the absurdity of the present 
state of affairs would be in no way diminished, and as it is of 
the utmost importance that the present position should be fully 
understood in order to be able to foliow the arguments that 
will be put forward later in favour of reforming it, it is necessary 
to review the matter at some length. 

The present Army Accounts Dept. was formed in May, 
1905, by amalgamating the officers and men of the Army Pay 
Dept. and Army Pay Corps, with a number of Civil Service 
clerks from the late Accountant-General’s Dept.; at the same 
time, recruiting for the military branch was stopped, the inten- 
tion being that the military element should die out, and the 
department become a branch of the Civil Service. 

The Civil Service clerks were invited to vofunteer for service 
in the new department, some refused, although considerable 
inducements in the shape of extra pay and promotion, and 
extension of leave, were offered to those who joined. 

The military members, on the contrary, were compelled to 
enter the new department, whether they liked it or not, an initial 
mistake, and a piece of injustice, which, like most other immoral 
acts, is bound sooner or later to bring its own punishment. 
As a rule, the military members received neither extra pay nor 
promotion, their reward lay in being given extra work, and in 
many cases placed virtually under the command of civil servants, 
who were their juniors in age and service, and, possibly, their 
inferiors in experience and professional capacity. 
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it is true that a limited number of officers were selected, 
apparently at random, for positions in the new department, 
which carried increased pay, and placed them very unfairly over 
the heads of brother officers, who were very much their seniors, 
and, admiittedly, their equals, so far as professional capacity 
went. 

These appointments appear to have been made with a view 
to preventing the officers of the department making anything 
like an organised attempt to resist the injustice with which they, 
as a body, were being treated; in other words, as an officer of 
the department wittily put it: ‘‘ A few were bought and the 
rest sold.’’ If this was the intention, the move has been singu- 
larly successful, for the officers of the department, as a whole, 
have taken their treatment with an equanimity which has filled 
their Civil Service confréres with astonishment, and the 
authorities, doubtless, with joy; whether they were wise or 
not is a matter of opinion; no doubt, their attitude has 
been largely influenced by their military training, and the 
natural dislike which, as soldiers, they feel to anything in the 
shape of organised opposition to superior authorities. Con- 
siderable confusion was caused by the manner in which officers 
of the Army Pay Dept. were posted to the new department. 
A great point was made of the fact that the Army Pay Dept. 
was not abolished, officers being allowed to retain their position 
in it for army rank, pay, and promotion, while, at the same time, 
they were also posted to the Army Accounts Dept. in the follow- 
ing grades :—Chief accountants, accountants, first-class assis- 
tant-accountants, second-class assistant-accountants. “Many 
lieut.-colonels of the Army Pay Dept. were posted to the new 
- department as first-class assistant-accountants, while junior 
majors were made accountants; in fact, in posting officers to 
the Accounts Dept. very little regard was paid to their rank 
in the Pay Dept., with the result that the following ridiculous 
situation is not only possible but probable, as matters are at 
present :—A and B are serving in the same office, A is a staff- 
paymaster and major in the Army Pay Dept., and a first-class 
assistant-accountant in the Army Accounts Dept., and draws 
between £500-£600 a year. B is a paymaster and captain in 
the Army Pay Dept., and also a first-class assistant-accountant 
in the Army Accounts Dept., and draws between £300-£400 
a year. B, however, is senior to A in the Accounts Dept.. 
owing to A having originally been graded, or rather degraded 
to the position of a second-class assistant-accountant when the 
department was formed in 1905. -Consequently, in the absence 
of the accountant B takes charge of the office, or, in other 
words, takes twice the responsibility which A does, for which 
he receives one-third less pay ; he is also in the pleasant position 
of having his own commanding officer acting as his assistant- 
clerk, surely this is a most unbusinesslike, not to say burlesque, 
arrangement, and quite unworthy of a Government Dept. Pre- 
sumably, the intention was to punish the officers who were 
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degraded on posting to the Army Accounts Dept., on the 
ground that they were inethcient; but if so, why were so many 
of them rewarded immediately afterwards by being appointed 
cashiers with extra pay at 5s. aday? To reward an ofhcer with 
extra pay for inefficiency is surely a curious proceeding, and if 
they were not inefficient why were they degraded and placed 
below their juniors? If it is true that they were appointed 
cashiers with extra pay simply to keep them quiet, and prevent 
any agitation on the part of the Army Pay Dept., it would seem 
a very indefensible proceeding, from the tax-payer’s point of 
view, and this is a matter to which the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee might usefully devote a little attention when they inquire 
into the cost and working of the present system at their next 
sitting. 

In addition to the confusion that was created on the military 
side, the War Office issued a memorandum to the effect that 
civil and military members of the Accounts Dept. would rank 
among themselves according to their relative positions on their 
respective lists. The nett result of which was to make captains 
in the Pay Dept. with 17 years’ service not only junior to young 
civilians who had recently joined the Civil Service, but junior 
to four of their own ex-sergeant-majors, who had been promoted 
second-class assistant-accountants on the civil side, after the 
new department was formed. This a of warrant officers 
on promotion over the heads of their own officers (even in a civil 


capacity), some of whom had 17 years’ commissioned service, 


would appear to be without any parallel in the annals of the 
service. 

When attention was drawn to this matter some time ago in 
the public press, it was indiguantly denied by an eminent civilian 
serving with the Accounts Dept., who it afterwards appeared 
was in ignorance of the War Office memorandum referred to. 
It was then suggested that possibly the authorities themselves 
were unaware of the effect of their own memorandum, a con- 
tingency Pe, no means so unlikely as it might appear to an 
outsider. If the formation of the Army Accounts Dept., as it 
exists at present, is to be taken as a guide to our intelligence 
and business capacity in military financial matters, it is surely 
little wonder that public money is so constantly squandered, 
and that we should be the proud possessors of the most 
expensive army in Europe. 

It is an unfortunate fact with regard to our military organi- 
sation that schemes of reform which are perfectly sound in 
principle are constantly spoilt by the want of care and know- 
ledge, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say by the 
absence of true statesmanship displayed in seeking to carry them 
into effect. There is no doubt that the amalgamation of the 
Army Pay and Accountant-General’s Departments was sound 
in principle. It had been advocated again and again by officers 
who had made a special study of the subject, and who pointed 
out how impossible it was that the military department could 
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ever attain the highest efficiency so long as its officers were 
denied an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the higher 
branches of their profession, and this contention was fully borne 
out by the fact that during the South African war the senior 
officer of the department reported that he had no officer fit to 
undertake the duties of financial adviser to the G.O.C. The 
worst part about the old system, however, was that it was 
absolutely unsound in principle. As already stated, there is 
one accounting officer responsible to Parliament for the army 
votes. This office under the old system was held by the Ac- 
countant-General, but a great deal of the work for which he 
was responsible was performed by the Army Pay Department— 
an alien department, so far as he was concerned, and one over 
which, or at least over the personnel of which, he had no control. 
It is true that the Accountant-General was supposed to audit 
(so called) the work of the Pay Department; but, as a matter 
of fact, this so-called audit only extended to a small fraction 
of the accounts rendered by the Pay Department generally from 
5to1opercent. It is, or ought to be, obvious that an accounting 
officer cannot audit his own accounts, and the real audit on army 
accounts is carried out by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
the so-called audit by the accounting officer himself being really 
an examination made for the purpose of satisfying himself 
that his sub-accountants are carrying out their duties correctly, 
and that the votes for which he is responsible to Parliament are 
being properly administered. It will therefore be apparent 
that under the old system the accounting officer for army 
services was in the extraordinary position of being personally 
responsible to Parliament for work which never came under 
his purview at all, but was carried out by an alien department 
for whose personnel he was in no way responsible, and over 


which he had no proper control. 


(To be continued.) 


























THE KAIKOSHA. 
(‘‘ JAPANESE OFFICERS’ CLUB.”) 





Translated from the ‘‘ Kaikosha Kiji’’ (Officers’ Club Journal) 
By Captain E. F. CALTHROP, R.F.A. 





Communicated by the General Staff. 





The Kaikosha: General Description.—The word ‘“ Kai- 
kosha’”’ is usually translated ‘‘ Officers’ Club,’’ but the latter 
term is somewhat misleading. The three characters which form 
the word Kai-ko-sha have the sense ‘‘ Together-going-society or 
institution’; and it is, in effect, a co-operation for the purposes 
of mutual assistance or research. 

While naval officers are eligible as members, the existence 
of a similar institution in the Navy practically confines member- 
ship to officers of the Army. Membership is not obligatory, 
but all officers, practically without exception, belong. 

Kaikosha are established at all the headquarters is divisions, 
and one has recently been established at Port Arthur. Branches 
are also former in officers’ messes in regiments. The head- 
quarter Kaikosha is in Tokyo. 

The organisation of Kaikosha, while officially established 
and recognised, is quite independent of any War Office depart- 
ment. The scope of the Kaikosha is as follows :— 

1. The promotion of military knowledge and study by the 
publication. of a Journal and other military works, lectures, 
prize competitions, etc. 

2. As a distributing agency for material and articles of 
uniform. 

3. The conduct of a benefit society. 

4. A place for recreation, entertainment, and meetings. 

The magazine issued by the Tokyo Kaikosha is the only 
officially erga military journal. There are no regimental 
magazines. Translations from foreign magazines form the 

reater part of the contents, Contributions from the General 

taff, as reports from officers studying abroad; commended 
essays of students of the Staff College; lectures delivered at the 
Kaikoshas, members’ private contributions, Army Orders, and 
official notices occupy the remaining space. Foreign language 
and tactical competitions also form a feature of the Journal. 

No payment is made for contributions. 
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The serge and articles of uniform are obtained in bulk from 
the Government factory. 

All Kaikosha members on the active list are obliged to 
belong to the Benefit Society. 

aikosha Regulations, February, 1907.—1. Kaikosha are 
established in the principal home stations, and are called after 
the name of the station. 

2. Members are limited to naval and military combatant 
and non-combatant officers, and civilians in Army employ of 
kotokwan (commissioned) rank. 

3. Persons desirous of joining will apply in writing to the 
office of the local Kaikosha, stating their employment, rank, 
name, and address. 

he various local Kaikosha will inform the Tokyo Kai- 
kosha monthly of the names, etc., of members who joined during 
the previous month. 

Members are not permitted to retire without sufficient cause. 
This, however, does not apply to unemployed officers. 

4. Persons living in places where there is no Kaikosha may 
join the one nearest to them. 

5. The Tokyo Kaikosha will publish a monthly Journal 
and other military matter of importance, distributing them to 
all the members. The mode of publication is laid down else- 
where. 

6. Members will send to the office of the Tokyo Kaikosha, 
essays, inventions, etc., dealing with military matters as material 
for the Journal. The question of their insertion will be decided 
at the office of the Journal. 

7. <A benefit society is established in the Tokyo Kaikosha ; 
.-tegulations and details are published elsewhere. 

8. The Tokyo Kaikosha undertakes to supply uniform 
serge and articles of officers’ service equipment to all members 
on demand. List and prices will be advertised in the Journal. 

9. Members are free to bring their families and friends to 
the Kaikosha, and to play billiards or chess at will. 

10. One president for all the Kaikoshas will be elected 
from among the general officers residing in Tokyo by the 
members in Tokyo. The president’s term of office is not fixed 
and a new election will take place in the same way. An officer 
elected president is not permitted to refuse the appointment. 

11. The president will strive for the welfare of the Institu- 
tion, and have general control over all the Kaikoshas. 

12. An office will be established in each Kaikosha under a 
manager and suitable staff for the conduct of the business of the 
Kaikosha. The rank and name of the manager will be reported 
to the president after an election. 

13. Members will pay a monthly subscription to their re- 
spective Kaikosha; the amount to be fixed bv each Kaikosha. 

14. A member is free to enter any Kaikosha, and has all 
the privileges of a local member while travelling, temporarily 
stopping or when seconded to any garrison. He will, however, 
continue to pay his subscription to his own Kaikosha. 
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15. When a member changes his station he will subscribe 
to the Kaikosha of his new station from the month following 
that for which he subscribed to his former Kaikosha. The 
office of the latter will inform the other when the last subscrip- 
tion was paid. 

16. Presents of books, instruments, money, etc., will be 
accepted, and the donor’s name inscribed in the ‘‘ Contribution 
book ’’ as a permanent record. 

17. In addition to the accounts of the Journal, benefit 
society, books, etc., for which special rules are laid down, the 
accounts of each Kaikosha are independent of each other. 

18. Each Kaikosha will render a report of its affairs in 
June and December of each year to the president. 

19. These regulations will be strictly observed by all Kai- 
koshas. Details may, however, be regulated to suit local re- 
quirements. 

20. When an alteration in these regulations is considered 
necessary, a committee meeting of the Tokyo Kaikosha will be 
held, and its decision, after being ratified by the president, will 
be communicated to the various Kaikoshas. 

21. These regulations to take effect from June, 1897. 

22. The serge and other articles referred to in para. 8 
may be sold to warrant officers and N.C.O.’s and men in ex- 
regimental employment. Mode of sale is laid down elsewhere. 

The Tokyo Kaikosha: Minor Regulations.—1. Persons 
who possess the qualifications mentioned in para. 2 of the Kai- 
kosha regulations and who come under the following heads are 
eligible as members:—a. Persons residing in Tokyo; b. 
Persons stationed where there is no Kaikosha, the nearest being 
the Tokyo Kaikosha. 

2. Members will pay their subscriptions for the month not 
later than the 7th of the month following. Subscriptions will be 
according to rank, as follows :—Generals, 4 yen 20 sen (100 sen 
= 1 yen = 2s. ogd.); lieut.-generals and officers ranking as 
such, 2 yen 80 sen; major-generals and officers ranking as such, 
2 yen 20 sen; colonel and officers ranking as such, 1 yen 60 sen; 
lieut.-colonels and officers ranking as such; 1 yen 20 sen; 
majors and officers ranking as such, 90 sen ; captains and officers 
ranking as such, 50 sen; lieutenants and officers ranking as 
such, 30 sen; 2nd lieutenants and officers ranking as such, 
20 sen. 

3- The subscription rates of the following will be 1/120th 
of their monthly pay :—a. Lieut.-generals drawing the service 
pay of generals; b. military officers drawing the pay of civil 
officers; c. Medical, veterinary and intendant officers below 
general rank, drawing special pay; d. officers of the military 
band section; e. civil officers of kotokwan (commissioned) rank. 

4. Half-pay, suspended, reserve, and retired officers will 
pay subscriptions as follows :—Generals, 1 yen; lieut-generals 
and officers ranking as such, 80 sen ; major-generals and officers 
ranking as such, 60 sen; colonels and officers ranking as such, 
40 sen; lieut.-colonels and officers ranking as such, 35 sen; 
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majors and officers ranking as such, 30-sen; captains and 
officers ranking as such, 25 sen; lieutenants, 20 sen; 2nd lieu- 
tenants, 15 sen. 

5. Members will pay the whole of the subscription for the 
month during which they joined. 

6. Retiring members will pay no subscription for the month 
during which they leave, but members who retire during the 
same month as which they joined will forfeit that month’s sub- 
scription. 

7- On promotion, members will pay the fee of their new 
rank from the month following the step. 

8. The income derived from subscriptions. and other 
sources will be devoted to the cost of he gam of the Journal 
and other printed matter, salaries, fees, prizes, house main- 
tenance, etc., etc. 

g. The accounts will be balanced monthly. The yearly 
accounts—from April to the following May—will be published in 
the Journal at the commencement of the new financial year. 

10. A manager and committee will be selected from among 
the members. Standing members of the committee may, how- 
ever, be taken from non-members of the Kaikosha. 

i1. The manager will be a general officer, who will super- 
intend and promote the affairs of the Kaikosha in accordance 
with the wishes of the president. 

12. If the manager considers an alteration in these minor 
regulations to be necessary, he will call a meeting of the 
committee and report its decision to the president. 

13. The committee will be chosen from officers of general’s 
rank, field officers, captains, or lieutenants. The work of the 
committee will be distributed as follows :—General business sec- 
tion; publishing section; financial section. 

14. The business section will consist of one general officer 
and ten members, and will have charge of the general business, 
correspondence, circulars, and list of members. 

15. The publishing section will be in charge of one general 
officer and sixteen members, who will carry out the publication 
of the Journal and other works, and the receipt, issue, and care 
of maps, papers, etc. 

16. The financial section will be in charge ‘of one field 
officer and six members (captains or lieutenants), who will con- 
duct money transactions, purchase of instruments and stores, 
and repair and maintenance of buildings. 

17. The senior officer in each section will superintend 
the business of the section, and be responsible for the same 
to the manager. 

18. In addition to the regular committees, a certain 
number of standing members will be appointed from reserve or 
retired officers. The standing members will be paid. 

19. Standing members will be under the senior member of 
their section and carry out the daily routine and ordinary 
business. 
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20. The manager will be elected by the votes of the 
majority of the members. The appointment will last for one 
year, and election wil] take place in March. A manager may be 
re-elected. 

21. Committees will be elected by the votes of the majority 
of the members or on the nomination of the manager. They 
will serve for one year. Election will take place yearly in March 
and September; half of the committee retiring at each election. 
Members will not be re-appointed to the committee within six 
months of the completion of a previous appointment. Officers 
of general’s rank will be appointed to the committee by nomina- 
tion of the president only. Officers so appointed will be in 
addition to the fixed number. 

22. Standing members of the committee will be engaged 
by the manager. Their term of engagement will not be fixed. 

23. Officers appointed manager or to the committee cannot 
refuse, nor while in Tokyo are they permitted to. resign on 
account of promotion. 

24. In addition to the manager and committee, a steward, 
clerks, messengers, and waiters will be hired. 

25. The manager may temporarily employ persons to assist 
in publication or translation, in addition to the staff laid down. 

26. The manager will call a meeting of the committee once 
a month, at which important matters and the work of each section 
will be considered. 

27. Except matters put forward by the manager or com- 
mittee, the agenda of committee meetings will usually be drawn 
up by the standing committee. 

28. The standing committee will be responsible for the 
carrying out of the resolutions of the committee meetings, in 
the absence of orders to other effect from the manager or other 
responsible authority. 

29. Corresponding members will be appointed for every 
office, unit, or body; their names and ranks will be submitted 
beforehand to the Kaikosha office. 

30. Corresponding members will transmit Kaikosha 
notices, collect and forward subscriptions and cost of Journal, 
books, etc., from the members in their jurisdiction. 

31. Members not belonging to any body and non-members 
in receipt of copies of the Journal will themselves undertake the 
functions named in the last paragraph. 

Miscellaneous Rules.—32, A library is established, and 
books, newspapers, magazines, etc., stored for the benefit of 
members. illiard tables, go and shogi boards and other means 
of recreation are maintained. Members will pay for their 
amusement should any expense be involved. 

33- In the case of loss or damage to Kaikosha property, 
members may be required to make good the amount according 
to the circumstances of the case. Except in the case of books 
or materials, special regulations for the loan of which exist, 
nothing whatever may be taken away from the Kaikosha. 
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34. Persons, other than naval or military officers, recom- 
mended by a member, who use a Kaikosha room for a meeting 
will pay 15 sen per head as a contribution to the upkeep of 
the Kaikosha, if the meeting is over five in number. The 
president of the meeting will forward the amount. 

35. Application for the use of a room for a meeting will 
be made several days beforehand to the office, giving date, time 
and numbers expected to attend. Application need not be made 
on each occasion in the case of fixed periodical meetings if notice 
is once given. Persons requiring refreshment will order it from 
the canteen. Bills will be settled at the time. 

36. The Kaikosha was founded on the 15th of February, 
1877. The anniversary of the Russian campaign is on the 1oth 
of March. To celebrate both events, a general meeting will 
be held yearly on the roth of March. 

37. Ifa general meeting is required other than that men- 
tioned in the last paragraph, the question will be decided at a 
meeting of the committee, and at least a week’s notice given. 

Regulations for Issue of the Tokyo Katkosha Journal and 
other Publications.—1. The Journal will contain matter con- 
sidered to be of value in advancing military knowledge, and 
—subject to the wishes of the military office concerned—official 
publications, regulations, notices, statistics, with notes, explana- 
tions, etc. 

2. The Journal will be issued at least twice a month. 

3. One copy of each issue will be sent to every member 
throughout the country. A member requiring more than one 
copy will be supplied at the fixed price. 

. 4. The Tokyo Kaikosha will print by subscription, or in 
other ways, matter of military value, and will supply members 
throughout the country on demand. 

5. Contributors will send matter for the Journal, or manu- 
scripts of works directly to the publishing section of the Tokyo 
Kaikosha. Postage should be prepaid. 

6. Manuscripts must bear the contributor’s rank and name; 
but if the contributor does not wish his name to appear in the 
Journal, pseudonym should be affixed. 

7. In manuscripts that contain translations, the title of the 
original work, name of the author, date of publication, and other 
known facts in connection with it should be stated. 

8. The head of the publishing section will select the matter 
for publication in the Journal, and the other works to be issued. 

9g. The Journal will be supplied.at the fixed price, and other 
books on demand, to reserve and retired combatant, non-com- 
batant officers, and probational officers; also to warrant officers, 
N.C.O.’s, probational officers and candidates on the active list, 
although non-members. This limit does not apply to matter 
distributed to officers. 

10. The price of a single copy of the Journal is at present 
fixed as follows:—Tokyo, 6 sen; District Kaikosha, 7 sen; 
places where there is no Kaikosha, and single persons, 8 sen. 
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11. The nature of subscription works, price, cost of de- 
livery, date of publication, etc., will be previously advertised in 
the ‘cum, 

12. In the case of members of the Tokyo Kaikosha, the 

rice of the Journal is included in the club subscription. Other 
Keikuala members will forward their subscriptions for the 
Journal to the publishing section of the Tokyo Kaikosha. 

13. Subscriptions to the Journal for the month will be 
paid by the 15th of the following month. 

14. The price of subscription works will be paid within 50 
days of date of receipt. 

15. All moneys will be collected by the different Kai- 
koshas (where there is no Kaikosha, by hea, gq 3 mem- 
bers) and transmitted to the Tokyo Kaikosha publishing 
section with the names of the senders and a form of remittance. 
Single members will themselves go through the same procedure. 

16; Form of making out money orders :— 

17. Receipts for moneys are not sent other than to the 
different Kaikosha or corresponding members, except in the 
case of single members. 

The Kaikosha Benefit Society,x—1. The object of this 
society is the assistance of deceased members’ families and of 
members who retire on account of age or infirmity. 

2. Except those persons permitted to retire from the society 
or who do not belong under these yo eer members of the 
Kaikosha are, ipso facto, members of the society. On leaving 
the Kaikosha, unless special application be made to the contrary, 
a person ceases to belong to the benefit society. 

3. Members on the active list or reserve officers in employ- 
ment will pay monthly subscriptions as follows :—Generals, 
8 yen; lieut.-generals, 5 yen 40 sen; majors, 4 yen 20 sen; 
colonels, 3 yen; lieut.-colonels, 2 yen 30 sen; majors, I yen 
50 sen; captains, 80 sen; lieutenants, 50 sen; 2nd lieutenants, 
40 sen. ‘ 

4. Members who come under the following heads will 
pay 1/60th of their monthly pay :—a. Lieut.-generals receiving 
the same service pay as generals; b. military officers drawin 
civil officers’ pay; c. officers of medical, veterinary, and intend- 
ance service Fabahe, | extra pay; d. colonels and colonels in com- 
mand of regimental districts; e. officers of the military band 
section; f. civilians of kotokwan rank. 

5. Subscriptions of half pay and reserve, one-third of the 
amounts in para. 3; suspended officers, one-fourth. : 

8. The deposits will be invested in public securities, and 
the interest derived will go to supplement the grants. A certain 
sum will, however, be placed in a reliable bank for current 
expenses. 

9g. When members decease, the following sums are paid, 
according to length of membership :—Decease in the first year 
of membership, 150 yen; second year, 175 yen; third year, 
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200 yen; fifth year, 250 yen; sixth year, 300 yen; seventh year, 
350 yen; eighth year, 400 yen; ninth year, 450 yen; from tenth 
to fifteenth year, 500 yen; after fifteen years, 600 yen. 

10. Members who retire on account of wounds received 
in action or in the public service receive sums according to the 
scale laid down in para. 9. 

11. Members who retire from the service, reserve, or un- 
employed officers, and kotokwan civil officers who resign their 
posts with over fifteen years’ membership are permitted to 
retire, if they are not in a position to continue as member. These 
members receive the whole of their deposits plus one-fifth. They 
are not, however, permitted to rejoin the society. Reserve and 
unemployed officers and civil officials with less than fifteen 
years’ npweig: } who leave the society on ceasing to be 
members of the Kaikosha receive the whole of their deposits. 
Should they again become members of the Kaikosha, they 
cannot rejoin the society. The moneys named in paras. 9 and 
11 will, for the present, be paid with form of the society’s bills. 
Names are inscribed on the bills, and they realise a yearly 
interest of 5 per cent., and are redeemed in order of number 
before 31st December, 1911. 

12. In calculating length of membership, the month of 
joining is counted as a whole month, The month during which 
retirement or decease takes place does not count. 

13. Members who lose their rank on account of a criminal 
conviction, and whose names are withdrawn in consequence, 
receive no benefit. 

14. Members who, without cause, fail to pay their deposits 
for one year cease to belong to the society. They may re-enter 

.the society, but the sum of money paid during the previous 
membership does not count. 


15. If the president of the Kaikosha considers an alteration — 


in these_regulations to be necessary he will call a general meet- 
ing of the committee of the Kaikosha to carry it into effect; 
but no alteration is permissible which will decrease the advan- 
tages of members already belonging to the society. 

16. These regulations will take effect from July, 1898. 

17. Para. 9, relating to members died in action or in the 
public service, and para. 10, too, holds good from June, 1894. | 

18. A certain portion of the deposits may be used as capital 
for the purchase of articles of officers’ equipment, or lent to 
assist in building Kaikoshas at the headquarters of divisions. 
Mode and amount of loan to be fixed at a general committee 
meeting of the Tokyo Kaikosha. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





The following are the principal appointments which have heen 
made :— 

Rear-Admirals—Sir A. Paget, K.C.M.G., to be Senior Officer on the 
Coast of Ireland; G. Le C. Egerton, C.B., to be Commander-in-Chief, Cape 
of Good Hope; W. B. Fisher, C.B., to be Rear-Admiral in the Atlantic 
Fleet; C. E. Kingsmill to Command of Canadian Marine. Captains— 
G. R. Mansell, M.V.O., to ‘“ Alexandra’’; T. W. Kemp, C.I1.E., to 
“ Hogue’’; A. E. A. Grant to Command of Gunnery School, Chatham ; 
H. T. Hibbert to ‘‘ Barfleur’’; A. T. Hunt to “ Fox’’; R. H. Stewart, 
M.V.O., to be Superintendent of Sheerness Dockyard; A. C. Leveson to 
“‘ Africa’’; H. H. Torlesse to ‘‘ Inflexible’’ ; J. A. Tuke to “ Victorious ”’ ; 
A. D. Ricardo to “ Russell’; F. G. Eyre to ‘“‘ Mars’’; S. H. Carden to 
‘‘ Agamemnon”; A. T, Stuart, M.V.O., to ‘‘ Repulse’’; H. J. Millar to 
‘“‘Eesex”’?; R. F. Scott, C.V.0., to ‘Bulwark’; Hon. H. G. Brand, 
M.V.O., to ‘‘ Blenheim’’; F. G. Green to ‘“ Forte.’”? Commander—T. C. 
Smyth to ‘“ Latona.”’ 


Home. 





The first-class battleship Vengeance paid off at Devonport on the 
4th ult:, from the Channel Fleet, and recommissioned on the following 
day with reduced crew for service with the Home Fleet. 

The first-class battleship Implacable arrived at Devonport from the 
Mediterranean on the 2lst ult. ; she has since proceeded to Chatham, where 
she will pay off and be refitted for service in the Channel Fleet. 

The second-class cruiser Brilliant, attached to the 4th Cruiser Squadron 
for service in the West Indies, paid off at Bermuda on the 30th April, 
and recommissioned on the Ist ult, for a further term of service on the 
Station. 

The second-class cruiser For commissioned at Haulbowline, at which 
yard she: has been undergoing repairs and refit, on the 19th ult.; she is 
to relieve the second-class cruiser Highflyer in the East Indies. 





Launch.—On the 14th ult., the new third-class cruiser Boadicea was 
launched at Pembroke. She is a new type of scout, but larger than the 
first vessels so designated, and carries more coal. Her dimensions are 
as follows: —Length between perpendiculars, 385 feet; beam, 41 feet; dis- 
placement, 3,300 tons, with a mean draught of 13 feet 6 inches. Her 
turbine engines are to develop 18,000-I.H.P., to give a speed of 25 knote. 
Her armament is to consist of six 4-inch Q.F. guns, while protection 
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is afforded by a steel deck, formed of }4-inch plates on the 
Home. flat, and l-inch on the slopes over the engine-room. 





Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for the Year 1906.—Total 
Force : Summary.—The returns for the total force for the year 1906 show 
a continuous improvement in the general health of the fleet, as compared 
with that of previous years. Thus, not only are the invaliding and 
death ratios for the year under review lower than the average ratios for 
the last nine years, but the average loss of service for each person has 
dropped from 12°79 to 10°60 days, and this year’s ratios are, under each 
heading, the lowest recorded since 1856. 

Where possible, comparisons with the average ratios for the last nine 
years have been made in dealing with the returns from the various 
stations. In several of the stations, for reasons given in last year’s 
report, such comparisons are not possible, and under these stations 
this year’s figures are contrasted with last year’s only. 

The total force, corrected for time, in the year 1906, was 108,190, and 
the total number of cases of disease and injury entered on the sick list 
was 77,842, which is in the ratio of 719°49 per 1,000, being a decrease of 
119-3 per 1,000, as compared with the average ratio of the last nine years. 

The number of entries per man for disease and injuries was: On 
the Home Station, -69; Channel, -59; Atlantic, ‘76; Mediterranean, -67 ; 
North America and West Indies with Particular Service Squadron, °91; 
China, -95; East Indies, 1:05; Australia, 86; Cape of Good Hope, -74; and 
the Irregular List, -92. In the total force the average is ‘*71—a fractional 
decrease in comparison with 1905. 

The average number of men sick daily was 3,144°77, giving a ratio 
of 29-06 per 1,000, and showing a decrease of 6-00 in comparison with 
the last nine years’ average. The tdtal number of days’ sickness on board 
and in hospital was 1,147,843, which represents an average loss of service 
of 10-6 days for each person, which is a decrease of 2:19 in comparison 
with the average for the last nine years. 

The ratio per 1,000 of men sick daily on the various stations was : On 
the Home Station, 32-09; Channel, 21°51; Atlantic, 23°92; Mediterranean, 
24:68; North America and West Indies with Particular Service Squadron, 
31-04; China, 34-83; East Indies, 29-22; Australia, 28-16; Cape of Good 
Hope, 24°46; and Irregular List, 55°19. The Channel Fleet shows the 
lowest sick rate, and the Irregular List the highest, which was also the case 
during 1905. 

The average number of men sick daily under the different diseases 
will be found in the Medical Statistical Returns of the total force, Table 
No. 1. 

The total number of persons invalided was 2,436, which is in the 
ratio of 22°51 per 1,000, and shows a decrease of 5°73 per 1,000 in com- 
parison with the average of the last nine years. Of the above total 1,721 
persons were finally invalided from the Service (78 of these refused surgical 
operations), giving a ratio of 15-9 per 1,000 for the whole force, or 70°65 
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pesca per cent. of the number invalided, thus showing an increase 
” of -42 per 1,000 when contrasted with 1905.1 

Including Marines invalided from headquarters, the total number 
invalided out of ‘the Service was 1,901. 

Of the 2,436 invalided, 2,268, giving a ratio of 20-96 per 1,000, were 
invalided for disease, and 168, giving a ratio of 1-55, for injury. 

For the invaliding ratios on the several stations, see Medical Statistical 
Returns of the total force, Table No. 3. 

In comparison with 1905, the Home Station, Atlantic, North America, 
China, and the Irregular List show increased invaliding ratios; while 
Channel, Mediterranean, East Indies, Australia, and Cape of Good Hope 
show decreases. 

The total number of deaths was 399, giving a ratio of 3-68 per 1,000, 
which shows a decrease of 1°46 per 1,000, in comparison with the average 
ratio for ‘the last nine years. Of this number 269, a ratio of 2:48 per 
1,000, were from disease, and 180, a ratio of 1:2 per 1,000, from injury. 

The ratios of deaths from disease and injuries on the several stations 
will be found in the Medical] Statistical Returns of the total force, Table 
No. 3. 

Compared with the death ratios for last year, Atlantic, North 
America, Australia, and Cape of Good Hope show an increase, the re- 
maining stations a decreased ratio. 

A table (No. 4) will be found in the Medical Statistical Returns of 
the total force showing the ratios per 1,000 of force of all classes of disease 
and injury entered on the sick list, as well as of the invaliding and 
mortality from the different classes of disease and injury on the various 
stations during the year. 





Increase in the Personnel.—The intended increase in the 
Austria~ Personnel of the fleet has been published by the Minister of 
ungary: Marine, and will be as follows:—1 vice-admiral; 4 battle- 
ship-captains ; 1 frigate captain; 5 corvette-captains ; 21 senior lieutenants ; 
and 24 sub-lieutenants. For service on shore :—1 battle-ship-captain ; 2 
corvette-captains ; 2 senior lieutenants; and 1 lieutenant. It is proposed 
also, during the current year, to add further 2 battle-ship-captains, 1 
corvette-captain, 18 senior lieutenants, 5 lieutenants, and 7 sub-lieutenants 
to the list. In consequence of the completion of the new ships the number 
of recruite to be entered this year has been increased from 2,700 to 4,000. 





New Construction.—The three new first-class battle-ships, which are 
to take the place of the Kronprinz Rudolf, Kronprinzessin Stephanie, and 





*The first total includes men temporarily invalided from foreign 
stations, many of whom on arrive! in England, or after treatment in home 
hospitals, were again able to join the active force. The number finally 
invalided represents the waste of the Service from this cause during the 
year. 
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the Tegetthof, are to be called the Erzherzog Franz 
— Ferdinand, Radetzky, and Zrinyi respectively. All three 

Sry = of them are to be built at Trieste, but it is stated 
that the last-named will not be laid down until after the launch 
of the Radetzky. Their dimensions will be as follows: — Length, 
430 feet; beam, 82 feet; displacement, 14,500 tons: The engines are to 
develop 20,000-1.H.P., to give a speed of 20 knots, and the ships are fitted 
with two rudders. The main belt is to be of 9-inch Krupp steel, the 
gun positions for the heavy guns, 10-inch K.S., and for the secondary 
armament 8-inch, with 6-inch transverse bulkheads and a 2-inch deck. The 
armament is to consist of four 12-inch, eight 9°4-inch, and twenty 3-9-inch 
guns. As the result of the lessons of the Russo-Japanese War, arrange- 
ments will be made by which the ships will preserve their equilibrium, 
if a compartment is filled by an explosion or collision, by the corresponding 
compartment on the other side. filling simultaneously, so although brought 
lower in the water, the ship will remain on an even keel, and vulne able 
parts will not be exposed to the enemy’s fire. Cooling apparatus to keep 
the temperature below 76° Fahr. is also fitted to the magazines. 

The new torpedo-cruiser to take the place of the Zara is to be called 
the Admiral Spaun; she has been laid down in the Imperial dockyard at 
Pola, and her dimensons will be as follows :—Length, 411 feet; beam, 
42 feet, with a displacement of 3,500 tons. Her engines are to develop 
20,000-I.H.P., to give a speed of 26 knots, and she is to have Yarrow 
water-tube boilers and Parsons’ turbines. 

The six new destroyers, which are building at Fiume, are to be named 
the Durul, Csikos, Pandur, Reka, Belebit, and Dinara; they are of the 
Huszar type, with a displacement of 384 tons, engines developing 6,000- 
I.H.P., and a speed of 28 knots, while for armament they will carry one 12- 
and seven 3-pounders. The ten sea-going torpedo-boats, also building at 
Fiume, are to be called Triton, Hydria, Skorpion, Phenix, Krake, Polyp, 
Echse, Molch, Kormoran, and Alk ; they are vessels of 200 tons, with engines 
developing 3,000-I.H.P., giving a speed of 26 knots; for armament they 
will carry four 3-pounders. 

Several submarines are also under construction. Two are being built 
by Messrs. Vickers, at Barrow ; two at the Krupp-Germania Yard at Kiel, 
which are to have a displacement of 300 tons; and four of the Lake type, 
two at Pola and two at Fiume. The Lake type are to have a displace- 
ment of 250 tons, when on the surface, with a length of 160 feet and a 
beam of 10 feet 6 inches; when submerged the speed is to be 7 knote, 
and on the surface, 12 knots, with a radius of action, when submerged, of 
25 knots. The air supply is for twelve consecutive hours. The engines 
are explosion-motors for use on the surface, and electric for use when 
submerged. The detachable ballast keel weighs 3 tons. Four of these 
six boats are to be ready by the end of the current year.—Marine 
Rundschau and Revue Maritime. 





Naval Estimates for 1908. — The Ordinary Budget for the current 
year amounts to 53,523,110 kronen (£2,230,130), showing an increase of 
10,673,000 kronen (£444,709) over 1907; and the Extraordinary Estimates amount 
to 3,476,890 kronen (£144,870), showing an increase of 927,000 kronen (£38,624) as 
compared with last year, making a grand total of 57,000,000 kronen (£2,375,000) for 
both Budgets, or an increase of 31,600,000 kronen (£483,333). 
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Austria- The principal item; of the Ordinary Budget are as follows:— 


— Kronen. £ 8. 
Pay of officers, etc. ies os 4,981,980 = (207,582 0) 
Pay of petty officers and seamen, with olothitiy A+ 4,427,580 (184,482 0) 
Land service.. es a ae eo oe ried 2,242,250 (93,427 0) 
Sea elit ees ‘3 a ae 4 Sas ui 6,338,510 (264,105 0) 
Establishments :— 
Hydrographical Office and Naval Library _.. ae 100,860 (4,201 0) 
Naval Academy __... ae ys a aus i 273,500 (11,396 0) 
» lower-grade schools me os a i 5,990 (250 0) 
», hospitals ne 1s oe " sei ite 312,000 (13,000 0) 
Maintenance of the Fleet :— 
Dockyards, repairs, and matériel bts = oat 10,221,710 (425,905 0) 
New Ships and Machinery :— 
Battle-ship I. Ersatz Tegethoff, 14,500 tons ... ‘"e 5,000,000 (208,333 0) 


Ps II. Ersatz Kronprinz grr zis Ru- 
dolf, 14, “7 tons ... } 2,000,000 (83,333 0) 
» III. Ersatz Kronprinzessin Brikaiiogia 
Stephanie, 14,500 tons Be } 2,000,000 (83,333 0) 





Second-class cruiser Ersatz Zara, 3,500 tons ... oe 2,000,000 (83,333 0) 
12 Torpedo Boats, 100 tons get iM o bs 1,000,000 (41,667 0) 
Ondnemet> sah oh aili,.abt baw goed maith of 8,681,000 (361,709 0) 
Miscellaneous Sadun ii a i ‘oe ink 4,222,730 (175,947 0) 
Apparent total ost ste ods ui 53,808,110 (2,242,003 0) 
Certain deductions .. ...—.. ee 285,000 (11,875 0) 





Real total Mus ase tae nee wee 68,523,110 (2,280,128 0) 


The following are the principal items of the Extraordinary Estimates :— 


Expenses connected with Naval ve the ships’ Kronen. £ s. 
libraries, charts, etc. ... bed ¥ Re 18,100 = (754 5) 
Extraordinary Expenditure :— 
Kronen. & 8. 
Shore Establishments, Provision of Charts, etc. as 22,500 (987 0) 


Maintenance and Re of = ree for 
Floating Dock, etc. =. he 8a 1.500,000 (62,500 0) 


Small Arms, Torpedo Fitt: Submarine ‘Mines, 
Wireless Telegraphy, etc. ings, »} 930,000 (38,750 0) 





New Establishments Afloat and je na i oth 734,000 (80,584 0) 
Miscellaneous i chp BE on “we me 290,390 (12,099 0) 
Total . ots 3,476,890 (144,870 0) 


sgt og der K. u. K. Kriegsmarine fiir das Jahr, 1908. 
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The Building Programme.—According to the Act passed on 
Brazil. the 14th December, 1904, the following new ships were to have 
been constructed :— 


a. 3 battleships of 13,000 tons. 
3 armoured cruisers of from 9,200 to 9,700 tons. 
6 destroyers of 400 tons. 
6 sea-going torpedo-boats of 130 tons. 
6 torpedo-boats of 50 tons. 
3 submarines. 
1 transport capable of carrying 6,000 tons of coal. 
1 training-ship of 3,000 tons. 
b. The two armoured gun-boate Pernambuco and Maranhao, for river 
service, were to be completed. 


It had originally been intended to spread this programme over nine 
years, the necessary sums being provided out of each year’s Budget, the 
ships being built in groups of 1 battleship, 1 armoured cruiser, and a 
certain number of small vessels. 


This programme, however, has been considerably modified :— 

The three battleships are to be of 19,250 tons, driven by turbine 
engines, which are to develop 26,000-I.H.P., and give a speed of 21 knots. 
Their length is to be 508 feet 5 inches, with a beam of 83 feet 6 inches, 
and they are to have s coal stowage of 2,000 tons. The armament is to 
consist of twelve 12-inch gums, twenty-two 4°7-inch Q.F. guns, and eight 
3-pounders. The 12-inch guns are distributed approximately as in the 
Dreadnought. The armour is to be 9-inch Krupp cemented. 

Two of these ships, the Minas Geraes and the Rio de Janeiro, are 
being constructed by the Armstrong firm at Elswick, and the third, the 

* Sao Paulo, by Messrs. Vickers, at Barrow. The turbine engines for all 
three ships are being constructed by Messrs. Vickers, and the ships are 
to be completed by the end of next year. 


The three 9,500-ton armoured cruisers have not yet been commenced, 
but two protected scout-cruisers of 3,500 tons displacement are under 
construction at Elswick. They are to be fitted with Parson’s turbines, and 
the engines are to develop 18,000-I.H.P., giving a speed of 26 kmote. 
They have been named the Bahia and the Rio Grande, and their armament 
is to consist of ten 4°7-inch Q.F. guns, eight 1°8-inch guns, and two above 
water torpedo-tubes. 

The destroyers, which were ordered from the Vickers’ firm at the 
end of 1906, are ten in number, of 700 tons, similar to the latest type 
building for the British Navy. 

There are ten sea-going torpedo-boats being built by Messrs. Yarrow; 
they are to have a displacement of 150 tons, a speed of 26 knots, and carry 
two 3-pounders with two terpedo-tubes for discharging 18-inch torpedoes. 
They will be driven by a combination of reciprocating engines and turbines. 
The Goyaz, the first of the ten, wes completed at the end of last year, 
and made a mean speed of 26°49 knots, on a three hours’ full-speed run. 


Five submarines are also being built ; they are of the Holland type. 
The Budget for last year amounted to 50 millions of francs (£2,000,000). 
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The Naval Forces in Commission. — Tue Evo.urionary 
Brazil. Squapron.—Rear-Admiral Bacellar, Commander-in-Chief. 
1st Division. 
Battle-ship.—Riachuelo (Flag-ship of Commander-in-Chief). 
Protected Cruiser.—Barroso. 
Torpedo-cruiser.—Tamoyo. 
2nd Division. 
Battle-ships.—Deodoro (Flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Souza Lobo), 
Floriano. 
Torpedo-cruisers.—Tupz, Gustavo Sampaio, 
Ocean-going torpedo-boat.—Pedro Ivo. 
Tratntnac SquapRon.—Rear-Admiral Graca, Commanding. 
Training-ships.—Benjamin Constant, Primeiro de Margo. 
Protected cruiser.—Tamandaré. 
Brazil further maintains in commission flotillas of river gun-boats on 
the Rio Grande, Amazon, and Upper Uruquay.—Revue Maritime. 





The following are the principal promotions and appoint- 
France. ments which have been made :— 

Vice-Admiral—J. Bellue to be Maritime Prefect (Commander- 
in-Chief) of the lst Arrondissement Maritime (Cherbourg). Rear-Admirals 
—J. A. Philibert to be Vice-Admiral; L. J. Berryer to the Command of 
the 3rd Division of the Squadron of the North. Capitaines de Vaisseau— 
A. A. Hallez, P. A. Le Bris to be Rear-Admirals; F. J. De Bon to 
‘Saint Louis’; A. Lefévre to “ Justice.’”? Capitaines de Frégate—V. E. 
Fontorbe, E. M. C. Barthes, J. A. Chéron, R. C. Maudet, G. Mouneyrés 
to be Capitaines de Vaisseau; R. M. Provensal to ‘‘ Manche”; P. C. 
Margotté to ‘“‘ Kersaint’’; E. P. Lesquivit to ‘‘ Bombe’’ and Command 
of 1st. Torpedo-Flotilla of the Channel; C. L. Estienne to “ Sainte-Barbe ”’ 
and Command of Ist Ocean Torpedo-Flotilla; G. M. De Faramond de 
Lafajole to ‘“‘Dragonne”’ and Command of Ist Torpedo-Flotilla of the 
Mediterranean.—Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise. 





The Distribution of the French Naval Forces for 1908.—In this distri- 
bution the same principle is carried out which was put into effect last year, 
viz., the concentration of the battleships in the Mediterranean and of 
the heavy armoured cruisers in the Channel: — 

MEDITERRANEAN Feet.—Vice-Admiral Germinet, Commander-in-Chief. 
1st Division. 

First-class Battle-ships.—Patrie (Flag-ship of Commander-in-Ohief), 

Democratie, République. 
2nd Division. 
First-class Battle-ships.—Justice (Flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Le Pord), 
Liberté, Verité, as soon as ready. 
Cruiser Division. 
First-class Armoured Cruisers.—Jules Ferry (Flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Krantz), Condé, Victor Hugo. 
Protected Cruisers.—Descartes, Cassard, Lalande. 
Destroyers.—Claymore, Arbaléte, Sarbacane, Mousqueton, Dard, 
Carabine, Faucon. 
All these ships will be in full commission the whole year round. 
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8rd Division. 
First-class Battle-ships.—St. Louis (Flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 


France. 
Chocheprat), Charlemagne, Gaulois. 


4th Division. 
First-class Battle-ships.—Bouvet (Flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Marin- 
Darbel), Jauréguiberry, Suffren. 
For service as Despatch-vessel.—Lahire (Destroyer). 
The Corsican Naval Division.—The 2nd Mediterranean Torpedo-Flotilla, 
with the destroyer Epée as Senior Officer’s ship. 
Tunis Naval Division.—Rear-Admiral Baéhme in Command. 
First-class Armoured Gun-boats.—Phlégéton (Flag-ship), Fusée, 
Mitraille. 


Torpedo-Aviso.—Fléche. 
The 3rd Mediterranean Torpedo-Flotilla, with the 2nd Submarine 


Flotilla. 
Algerian Naval Division.—Rear-Admira] Arago in Command. 
4th and 5th Mediterranean Torpedo-Flotillas. 


SquapRon oF THE NortH.—Vice-Admiral Jauréguiberry, Commander-in- 
Chief. 
Ist Division. 
First-class Armoured Cruisers.—Léon Gambetta (Flag-ship of Com- 
mander-in-Chief), Gloire, Amiral Aube. 
Third-class Cruiser.—Forbin. 
2nd Division. 
First-class Armoured Cruisers.—Marseillaise (Flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Thierry), Amiral Gueydon, Dupetit-Thouars. 


Third-class Cruiser.—Cassini. 
Ist. Destroyer Flotilla.—Baliste, Belier, Bombarde, Catapulte, Flam- 


berge, Fleuret, Obusier, Stylet. 
8rd Division. 
First-class Armoured Cruisers.—Kléber (Flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
Philibert), Desaiz. 
Second-class Cruisers.—Chasseloup-Laubat, Du Chayla. 
Third-class Cruisers.—Surcouf, D’ Estrées. 
Newfoundland Fisheries Protection Duties. 
Third-class Cruiser.—Lavoisier. 


Navat Division in THE Far East.—Rear-Admiral Perrin, Commander-in- 


Chief. 


First-class Protected Cruiser. — D’Entrecasteaur (Flagship of Com- 


mander-in-Chief). 
Second-class Armoured Cruiser.—Bruizr. 
Second-class Cruiser.—Alger. 
First-class Gun-boat.—Décidée. 


Aviso-Transport.—Manche. 
River Gun-boats.—Peiho, Argus, Vigilante, Olry. 


Destroyers.—Pistolet, Mousquet, Takou, Fronde, and 18 torpedo-boats., 

















a 
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France. Inpo-Cuina Navat Division.—Rear-Admiral Richard-Foy, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Second-class Battleship.—Redoutable (Flag-ship of Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Armoured Gun-boats.—Achéron, Styz. 

Despatch-vessel.—Cométe. 


Paciric Navat Daviston.—Capitaine-de-Vaisseau Bichard, Senior Naval 
Officer. 


Second-class Cruiser.—Catinat. 
Third-class Cruiser.—Kersaint. 
First-class Gun-boat.—Zélée. 
Aviso-transports—Aube, Meurthe. 


The following vessels are also employed as under :—The avisos Goéland 
and Jouffroy, on the Senegal and West African Station; a torpedo-flotilla, 
to be called the Atlantic Flotilla, with headquarters at Dakar, has also 
been formed, but has not yet been sent to ite station. This Division is 
under the command of Capitaine de Frégate Crova, with headquarters at 
Dakar. 

The aviso-transports Niévre, Vaucluse, the first-class gun-boat 
Surprise, with six torpedo-boats, are employed in the Indian Ocean, with 
headquarters at Diego-Suarez, Madagascar, where the pontoon-ship 
Pourvoyer is stationed. This Division is under the command of Capitaine 
de Frégate Lahondé, with his headquarters at Diego-Suarez.—_Le Budget 
Général de VExercice, 1908; Budget des Dépenses du Ministére de la 
Marine. 





The New Submersibles of the ‘‘ Pluvidse’’ Type.—The construction and 
trials of the 18 submersibles of the Pluvidse type of 400 tons, the order for 
the building of which was given on the 26th August, 1905, is proceeding 
slowly. They have been designed by M. Laubeuf, Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Navy. 

Twelve of the vessels are being built at Cherbourg, and three each 
at Rochefort and Toulon. As yet only five have been launched :— 


Pluviése (27th June, 1907). 
Ventése (28rd August, 1907). 

4 at Cherbourg “4G -minal (7th December, 1907). 
Floréal (18th April, 1908). 


1 at Rochefort :—Papin (4th June, 1908). 


Three of these vessels, the Pluvidse, Ventdése, and Germinal, have 
completed their surface trials. A speed of 12:2 knots has been easily 
attained without in any way forcing the engines or boilers. 


The designers promised a speed of 12 knots, and this is the first time 
that a submarine exceeded the contract speed, and it is a speed which 
can be kept up without difficulty. The plunging and submerged trials 
have not yet been completed, but from the results already obtained, it 
is safe to say that a speed of over 8 knots will be attained. The speed 
allowed for by M. Laubeuf was 7:8 knots. 
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The Gunnery School.—A committee, appointed by the Minister 
France. of Marine, has been sitting during the last month to consider 

the question of replacing the Couronne (reported unfit for 
further service), as gunnery school-ship. The committee was presided over 
by Rear-Admira] Forestier (Major-General of the Fleet at Toulon), and 
was composed of old commandants of the Gunnery School, the present 
commandant, and the captain of the Pothuau, the sea-going gunnery 
trainingship, and some other officers specially qualified to deal with 
gunnery questions. 

The committee had to decide between the creation of a school on 
shore, with sea-going tenders attached; the detailing for temporary or 
permanent service as school-ship of a battleship or armoured cruiser, 
specially fitted for the duty; or the conversion of an obsolete battleship 
or transport into a school-ship. 

The committee were unanimous in thinking that the creation of a 
school on shore would be the most advantageous solution of the question ; 
as the installation once made would be of a permanent character. At the 
same time the organisation of a school on shore would take time and 
be costly, while the present state of the Couronne does not admit of any 
long delay. 

The committee have discarded the idea of using a fighting-ship as 
the gunnery school-ship, as they do not consider that either a battle-ship 
or armoured cruiser possesses the necessary accommodation or would be 
hygienically suited for having on board a large number of youths under 
training, nor would either class of ship have the requisite number of guns 
for training purposes. Moreover, a fighting-ship, detailed’ for this duty, 
would not be in a state to take its place in the fleet at the moment of 
mobilisation, it would be a unit which could not be counted on at the out- 
break of war. An obsolete battleship would require a costly and thorough 
transformation, which would take time, in order to fit her for the duty. 

The committee has, in consequence, proposed that a transport should 
be told off to fill the réle of central ship, and should be provided with a 
sufficient number of different types of guns to serve for the preparatory 
training of the pupils. Target practice would be carried out on board 
tenders attached permanently to the school, which should be vessels of a 
sufficiently high rate of speed to enable the firing exercises to be carried 
out at sea under all conditions. 

The committee, therefore, proposes that the Gironde, which seems to 
be in the most efficient condition of the transporte, as regards hull, engines, 
and boilers, should be used as the central ship, and that the second-class 
armoured cruiser Latouche-Tréville and the second-class cruiser Protet 
should be permanently attached as tenders. 

The committee consider that the new’ organisation for the Gunnery 
School should take effect from the 1st of July, but it is unlikely that the 
change can be effected before the beginning of next November.—Le Yacht, 
La Vie Maritime, and Le Moniteur de la Flotte. 





Report of Secretary of Navy for 1907.—The report of the 

jar Secretary is, as a whole, one of the most important issued by 

: the Department in many years, and will command widespread 

attention. Its most important feature is the shipbuilding programme 
proposed for the next fiscal year, which is as follows :— 
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United States. 





i s Approximate! 
' Number and Class. snnit cost. | Lotal cost. 





$ $ 
Four battle-ships (of the same type as the Delaware class)} 9,500,000 38,000,000 
oy beeen cals ter af the same type as the Chester class)} 2,500,000 10,000,000 
‘en destroyers (of the same t as those recently 
contracted for) ... well 3 b she ; 850,000 8,500,000 
Four submarines (of the same type as those | 


Kis TET 


mended as the result of the recent competitive tests, 
provided a more satisfactory type is not developed 
in the meantime) ... bn bs Ga sis 





380,000 1,520,000 





One ammunition ship... “ ai ‘hs sel .. 1,750,000 1,750,000 
One repair ship... Me a4 ms ee aa ..-| 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Two mine-laying ships (conversion and equipment a 250,000 500,000 


that purpose of 2 cruisers now on the Navy list) 


Four fleet colliers he a 1,750,000 7,000,000 


Total ... as iin 43s 2 £2 i. si. 69,270,000 














“It is true,’’ says Secretary Metcalf, ‘that our Navy at the present 
time is the second in efficiency. Our position, however, is largely due to 
the fact that during the past fiscal year our sea strength and fighting 
efficiency have been increased by the completion and delivery of a number 
of new battle-ships and cruisers of the largest and most approved type, 
but we will not maintain this position very long unless Congress shall 
authorise the building of additional ships. It is of the highest importance 
that old and practically obsolete ships be replaced by ships of the newest 
type. It is pretty generally conceded that the battleship is the fighting 
machine, and it is also pretty generally conceded that the most effective 
battle-ship is the all big gun-ship of the Delaware type. As compared with 
other naval powers, we are deficient in destroyers and submarines, and are 
also woefully deficient in colliers.’’ 

Secretary Metcalf’s statement as to the fleet cruise to the Pacific is 
particularly timely. He explains that during the stay of the Atlantic 
Fleet at Jamestown a plan long under consideration was made public 
4 to send the fleet on a veyage to the Pacific as a substitute for the com- 
4 paratively short cruising and the harbour work which the fleet has 
a engaged in for the winter season of the past .six or more years. Shortage 
of officers and men made it necessary some time ago to discontinue all 
training-ship cruises; so that recruite now pass to general service with 
only a few months’ training, all given on shore. Mobility and expert 
gunnery are the essential qualities of an efficient naval force. Neither can 
be developed at the expense of the other without impairing the efficiency 
of the whole. Of late, devotion to gunnery has somewhat disturbed the 
balance, but the Pacific cruise will restore this. 

With regard to the formation of all naval forces in Facific and Atlantic 
waters into one command, known as the Pacific Fleet, early in the 
present year, it is pointed out that this is an important step for strategic 
reasons, since all operations in the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic 
should have one general direction and control. No proper development of 
naval efficiency could proceed without it, and it is important aleo as serv- 
ing directly to bring about a general appreciation of the fact thet 
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geographical] limits, such as our squadrons hitherto have had, 
United were opposed to the idea of perfect mobility. By adhering to 
States. the plan of frequent interchange of squadrons or divisions, 
with frequent resort to large concentrations of all, or nearly all, of one 
general command, in both Pacific and Atlantic, we may hope for the same 
gratifying results in tactics that wholesome competition has won for 
gunnery. In passing, it should be noted that the Pacific fleet is homo- 
genecus in the composition of ifs divisions, although of lighter and smaller 
vessels than in the Atlantic. 

It is stated that the provision of the Act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1907, stipulating that not more than one battle-ship and one 
torpedo-boat destroyer or two torpedo-boat destroyers shall be built by one 
contracting party, has in a single transaction cost the Government as 
much as 500,000 dollars, and the Secretary expresses the opinion that, in 
the interest of economy, it should be modified. 

Attention is invited to the continued marked improvement of the 
enlisted personnel of the Navy, both as regards the general intelligence of 
the individual and his attention to duty. This improvement is credited 
largely to the earnest work of the recruiting service and to the fact that 
enlistments show en increasing proportion from the rural sections of the 
country. While the number received during the last fiscal year was 
satisfactory, the present fiscal year is expected to surpass all former years. 
There were enlisted from July 1 to Nov. 1, 1907, 6,696, as against 4,156 
for the first four months of the preceding fiscal year. The enlisted men in 
service Nov. 1, 1907, numbered 34,848. The applicants for enlistment 
during the fiscal year 1907 numbered 45,691, of whom 14,329 were accepted. 

_ Secretary Metcalf earnestly protests against the provisions of existing 
law which stipulate that deserters ‘‘shall be forever incapable of holding 
any office of trust or profit under the United States or exercising any 
rights of citizenship thereof.’’ These provisions, the Secretary contends, 
do not discriminate sufficiently between the punishment that should appro- 
priately be awarded to different classes of offenders. Desertion in time of 
wer is one thing; desertion committed by a youngster, not twenty-one, 
in time of peace, should be considered a different offence. In a majority 
of instances—particularly with respect to persons American-born and 
minors—those convicted are not deserving of such extreme punishment. 
The effect of the present law is to create a considerable class, consisting 
chiefly of native-born Americans, who are not citizens and cannot 
become citizens. That this condition should have been suffered 
to continue for a period of nearly half a century is astonishing. 
Secretary Metcalf quotes with approval the opinion of Colonel Winthrop 
in his ‘‘Military Law,’ that in a normal condition of peace the retention 
of the statute imposing a political punishment for desertion is 
“incongruous and unnecessary.” 

As to the citizenship of enlisted men, the Secretary is of the opinion 
that the existing statutes should be’ so modified as to provide that 
honourabie service during one full term of enlistment should be all that is 
necessary to entitle an alien to citizenship in the country he has thus 
faithfully served. 
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Secretary Metcalf next reviews the reports of the chiefs of 
yomes the various bureaus of the Department. Noting a recommenda- 

tion by Admiral Dewey, president of the Navy General Board, 
that any new dock at the New York Navy Yard _ should 
have facilities to accommodate ships of 20,000 tons, the Secretary 
says : ‘In these views I fully concur. I have recently personally inspected 
the docking facilities at New York, and found dry docks Nos. 2 and 3 
in an unsatisfactory condition. Large cracks were observed in No. 2, and 
No. 3, the wooden dry dock, is not considered safe. Nothing can be done, 
however, with these docks until No. 4 is completed, as they are in the 
meantime in constant use.’’ 

Speaking in commendation of the patriotic custom of presenting 
services of silver and other valuable gifts to warships by the people of 
the states or cities after which such vessels are named, it is suggested that 
the matter should be covered by a provision of law authorising the 
Secretary to accept such gifts and to care for and dispose of them as 
property of the United States. Gifte have been presented to sixty-eight 
ships of the Navy, their aggregate value amounting to 248,136°38 dollars. 

He cordially concurs with those of his predecessors who 
have urged the creation of the grade of vice-admiral in the Navy. 
He holds that a navy that can send to sea a fleet of sixteen battle-ships 
and which has one officer of the supreme rank of admiral should have at 
least two officers of the next lower grade, that of vice-admiral, as an 
essential to a complete equipment. 

As to the suggestion that seagoing officers do not have enough to say in 
the construction of vessels of the Navy, the Secretary calls attention to 
the fact that on June 20, 1907, by G.O. No. 49, a formal invitation was 
addressed to all officers of the Service, asking for suggestions to promote 
efficiency ; and the assurance was given that such suggestions would receive 
consideration, and that, if they were recommended for adoption, an entry 
to that effect would be noted on the record of the officer who made them. 
The only limitations placed upon this invitation were, first, that the 
criticism should concern methods and not persons ; and, secondly, that they 
should be accompanied in all cases by a well-digested scheme of improve- 
ment. To sift the wheat from the chaff a responsible court of reference 
was required. So far as concerns all matters relating to the design of 
ships, their armament, armour protection, motive power, equipage, etc., 
the Department has, in the board on construction, a logically constituted 
“board on design.’? The. department relies with confidence upon the 
determinations of this highly competent board for the final arbitrament of 
technical questions relating to the matériel of ‘the Navy. 

The Secretary awards special praise to the corps of naval con- 
structors, remarking that he knows of no body of men better equipped by 
thorough preliminary training for the duties devolving upon them. The 
Secretary adds: ‘‘Peculiarly fitted as our ship designers are for the work 
they have in hand, we have, nevertheless, in the past made some 
mistakes; but these, when discovered, have been promptly rectified. Such 
is the history of naval construction under foreign governments as well as 
our own. We have no monopoly of errors in warship designs. The Chief 
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Constructor’s recommendation that not less than two officers of 
poe the construction corps accompany the battle-ship fleet and the 

torpedo-boat flotilla on their voyage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast is approved. The officers so detailed will be in a position to 
obtain and transmit to the Department, for the information of the 
technical bureaus concerned, valuable professional data with respect to the 
performance of the various types of ships composing the fleet, under actual 
service, sea-going conditions, including target practice.” 

With regard to the suggested improvement of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, the Secretary recommends that the President be authorised to 
appoint a commission, consisting of one officer of the Engineer Corps of 
the Army, one officer of the Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy, and one 
civil engineer of acknowledged reputation in harbour work from civil life 
to investigate and report upon the probable effect on the navy yard water 
front of diverting the Napa river into San Pablo Bay by means of a dam 
across the river and a canal across the marsh land separating Napa river 
from San Pablo Bay. 

In conclusion, Secretary Metcalf expresses his appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by Assistant Secretary Newberry, by the various 
bureau chiefs and the Navy General Board.—Army and Navy Journal. 
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The following are the principal appointments which have been 
Home. made :— 

Generals—The Hon. Sir N. G. Lyttelton, G.C.B., to be General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief the Forces in Ireland. His Excellency H. H. 
Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., R.E., 
to be Colonel of the 7th Gurkha Rifles. 

Major-Generals—H. J. Scobell, C.B., to be Colonel of the 5th (Royal 
Irish) Lancers. T. A. Cooke, C.V.O., from the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers, 
to be Colonel of the 17th (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) Lancers. W. du G. 
Gray, C.B., 1.A., to be Colonel of the 55th Coke’s Rifles (Frontier Force). 

Colonels—Hon. E. J. Montagu-Stuart-Wortley, C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., 
D.S.0., from h.p., to be a Brigadier-General to Command an Infantry 
Brigade. R. M. Ruck to be Major-General. E. A. Altham, C.B., C.M.G., 
from Brigadier-General, General Staff, South Africa, to be a Brigadier- 
General in Charge of Administration. R. B. Gaisford, C.M.G., from h.p., 
to be an A.Q.M.G, C. B. Simpson, from General Staff Officer, lst Grade, 
Western Command, to be a Brigadier-General to Command an Infantry 
Brigade. J. A. Ferrier, C.B., D.S.0., from Chief Engineer, Thames 
and Medway Coast Defences, to be Commandant, School of Military 
Engineers. W. H. Darby, retired pay, to Command the Artillery in the 
Scottish Command. C. W. Thompson, D.S.0., from h.p., to be a General 
Staff Officer, Ist Grade. L. A. M. Stopford, a D.A.A.G., to be a General 
Staff Officer, Ist Grade. A. T. Sloggett, C.M.G., to be Surgeon-General. 
G. F. Guyon, retired pay, from Commanding a Volunteer Brigade, to 
Command a Brigade. H. C. C. D. Simpson, C.M.G., from h.p., to Com- 
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mand Artillery, Territorial Force. H. Hughes, C.M.G., from 
Home. 4th Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment, to Command a 

Brigade, Territorial Force. C. E. Haynes, from h.p., to be a 
Chief Engineer. E. M, Perceval, D.S.0., R.A., to be a D.A.A.G., Staff 
College. A. F. G. B. Earl of Scarborough, C.B., A.D.C., from Yorkshire 
Dragoons (Queen’s Own) Yeomanry, to Command a Brigade, Territorial 
Force. B. N. North, C.B., M.V.O., from Lieut.-Colonel Commandant, 
8rd Battalion The King’s Own (Royal Lancaster Regiment), to Command 
a Brigade, Territorial Force. 








New German Field Service Regulations—On the 22nd of 
Germany. March last e@ new edition of the Field Service Regulations 

(Felddienst-Ordnung) was issued to the German Army. These 
deserve special attention on account of the importance of the changes 
introduced. 

In its form and general appearance the new regulations differ but 
little from the old ones, but account has been taken in the former of all 
the progress of modern science, such as wireless telegraphy, the telephone, 
signallers, ballooning, etc., and of the lessons of the Russo-Japanese war. 

It should be specially noted that whereas formerly the rules regarding 
the execution of manwuvres formed a second part to the Field Service 
Regulations, they have been withdrawn from the new edition, and now 
form separate regulations, under the title Manever-Ordnung, very 
similar to the second part of the former regulations. This method possesses 
the advantage of greatly diminishing the text of the new regulations; on 
the other hand, a supplement of 30 pages has been added to the Felddienst- 
Ordnung, forming a species of summary aide-memoire containing all the 
most essential numerical and technical data, the possession of which 
is so useful in the field, viz.: Composition of large unite, effectives in 
round numbers, graphic representation of marching columns, passage of 
rivers, bivouacs, field works, tools, rules for the supply of ammunition, 
hours of sunrise and sunset at all times of the year, itinerary measure 
of various countries, working of the medical service in action, halting 
stations, food supply, postal arrangements, the Morse alphabet and the 
most usual flag signals. Rules with regard to reports and sketches are 
also placed in this supplement. 

The information regarding war formations (Kriegsgliederung) in the. 
regulations of 1900 showed that the army corps consisted of two or three 
divisions, and the infantry division of two or three brigades. The regula- 
tions of 1908 show that the army corps is, as a rule, composed of two 
divisions and the division of two brigades. As formerly, all the fighting 
unite are distributed between the two divisions of the army corps, which 
enormously facilitates the work of the command. The army corps tele 
graph detachment, the bridging equipment, and the food and ammunition 
columns are, alone, directly under the army corps staff. 

The rules regarding exploration are more clearly defined, as they 
lay down that exploration at long distances devolves upon large cavalry 
units, and that at short distances on the cavalry of infantry divisions. 
An important innovation lays down that when the effects of the enemy’s 
fire or the nature of the ground no longer permit the cavairy to carry 
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out its exploration, that duty must be undertaken by other 
arms, to satisfy their requirements, by means of infantry and 
artillery officers’ patrols, and it is distinctly stated that 
information acquired by one arm should be communicated to the others. 

In the part dealing with the service of security, a new chapter, en- 
titled ‘‘Concealment’’ (Verschleierung), points out the necessity of 
masking from the enemy the movements of troops, and with that object, 
of preventing the hostile reconnaissances from piercing the network of 
security and of carrying information. This duty devolves especially on 
the cavalry; but it will be usefully assisted by infantry and cyclist de- 
tachments. With regard to the latter, it may be remembered that the 
German Army has formed no cyclist unit, and it therefore refers to 
small cyclist groups taken from infantry regiments, in which there are 
twenty cyclists. 

There is no important change in the duty of advanced posts. It 
is pointed out that in certain special cases machine guns and even 
artillery may be usefully attached to certain portions of advanced posts. 

It is laid down in the chapter on the feeding of troops that this, 
at any rate as regards the jnfantry, should be carried out by means of 
kitchen wagons. 

A special chapter is devoted to the transmission of information, viz. : 
Wireless telegraphy for connecting the superior commands, with a range 
of 100 to 200 kilometres, and 400 words an hour; ordinary telegraphy and 
telephone inside armies and army corps; optical telegraphy either by 
lamps or by flag signals; carrier pigeons; motors, motor cycles, and 
cyclists. 

A final chapter, of great importance, contains information on the 
effect of various weapons and on their vulnerability.—La France Militaire. 


Germany. 





New Regulations for the Military Train.—New regulations 
have recently been issued in Germany to the military train, 
in which an important place is given to preparation for war, 
which must be as thorough as possible, for it has been quite determined, 
in Germany, to, as a rule, give no special escort to supply and ammunition 
columns, whose own personnel must suffice to defend them, except under 
exceptional circumstances. The following is a short analysis of these regu- 
lations, taken from the Militdr-Wochenblatt :— 

Part I. deals with the mounted and dismounted action to be taught 
the soldier to instruct him in the proper use of his weapons, to strengthen 
discipline, and to enable the men of the train to assist in garrison duty. 

Part II., which is much more important, is entitled ‘‘ Instructions for 
the Defence of Convoys.’’ Dismounted action, it is laid down, should be 
studied starting from the point of view that as a rule the train must be 
responsible for its own defence. On the march, as in quarters, the train 
must be itself responsible for ite own security. A resumé of the infantry 
regulations, on fire action, has, therefore, been introduced into this part. 

Part III. deals with the conduct of wagons, and there is nothing 
special to note in it. 

Part IV. is the most interesting portion of the new regulations, and 
is devoted to battle exercises, which, says Article 241, is the basis of all 
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the train will have to do in war, and which serves to instruct 
Germany. Officers, non-commissioned officers and men in all duties which 

may devolve upon them. It is recommended that, during 
these battle exercises, the situations should be frequently varied, and close 
attention be given to reality, so as to increase the interest and zeal of 
those carrying them out. To obtain this result the whole of the text of 
Article 254 of the Infantry Regulations has been introduced into this part. 
“The tendency to endeavour to facilitate the progress of the exercises by 
artificial methods must always be checked. The greater the difficulties 
the more fruitful will be the instruction, and the more will the full 
value of initiative be recognised and appreciated.” 

On account of the small number of horses which the train battalions 
have in peace time, it is not easy to carry out exercises with units on a 
war footing. In such a case it is recommended to have only a portion of the 
unit represented on a war footing, and to represent the remaining portion 
of it by flags carried by mounted men. All officers, even those belonging to 
the Reserve, should be exercised in the command of a column, captains in 
that of a group of columns. 

In order to render the conduct of columns more instructive it is as 
well to operate over unknown ground, and, with that object, to leave the 
garrisons for several days. _ 

The exercises should deal with the following points :. Formations of 
units on a war footing; deployment for assemblies; execution of long 
marches; security service on the march and protection patrols; defence 
of convoys ; defence of inhabitated localities ; laying out of bivouacs ; exer- 
cises of distribution and supply, etc. All these exercises should be simply 
carried out as in war, and, if necessary, representing the enemy by means 
of flags carried by mounted men. They should always conduce to the de- 
velopment of the judgment, the faculty of decision and the initiative of 
those carrying them out, so as to enable detachments of the train to act 


with the greatest independence. 





Japanese Opinion on the Employment of Machine-Guns.—The 
Japan. Militér-Wochenblatt has published the following information 

with regard to opinions which are current in the Japanese 
Army as to the employment of machine-guns. Their employment was, it 
is known, to have been so profitable that it is of interest’ to know the 
Japanese point of view in this regard, where their experience was un- 
deniable more especially in the battles of Sandepu and Mukden. 

Moral Effect.—At less than 1,500 metres the moral effect of the 
machine-gun is superior to that of artillery; whilst the length of the time 
the shell takes between the flash of its discharge and ite impact gives time 
for the men fired at to lie down or get under cover. The grazing and un- 
interrupted fire of the machine-gun does not give time for this. 

Ballistic Effects.—The action of a machine-gun may be compared to 
that of a company of infantry; but its effect is, in reality, superior, fur 
the immobility of the weapon whilst firing ensures results similar to that of 
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picked shots. If the machine gun is provided with a shield, 
Japan. the gunners, feeling safer, will be cooler, and the consequent 

result even better. Up to 1,000 metres an efficacious fire may 
be reckoned on. Beyond that range fire may still usefully be maintained 
on large units or on moving artillery. Cases occurred when fire at 2,000 
metres was successfully employed against deep columns. 

Estimating Distances and Observing Shots.—Absolutely indispensable, 
In the defensive every captain of a gun should receive a sketch giving him 
the distance of all important objects. With regard to objectives at long 
ranges, information for sighting must be gathered from the artillery. 
Very frequently the points of impact cannot be discerned. In that case 
the efficacy of the fire must be gathered from the attitude of the enemy ; 
however brave the latter may be, he must show disturbance on the arrival 
of a well-directed trail of bullets. 

Night Firing.—It is difficult to aim at night and difficult, too, to 
load in darkness. Loading may be done by using a dark lantern. The 
handiest method is to have a small electric lamp, but care must be taken 
to prevent oneself from being revealed to the enemy. The sight should be 
adjusted during the day to allow of horizontal fire. 

Ammunition Supply.—Long-range firing is only decisive exceptionally, 
and risk must be run of being without ammunition at decisive momente. 
Fire should, therefore, not be opened unless there are good chances of 
success ; up to then infantry and dismounted cavalry should be left to alone 
conduct the fire action. This has the further advantage of not pre 
maturely unmasking the presence of the machine-guns to the enemy. 

Obligatory Suspension of Firing.—-The bursting of a gun at its fifth 
shot during the battle of Sandepu may be cited as an example (irregular 
expansion resulting from the heating caused by firing). There were also 
frequent cases of extractors breaking. One should expect the weapon to 
jam about every 300 shots. Broken extractors are inevitable. The 
jammings are generally due either to insufficient oiling, or to dust; but 
frequently to the awkwardness of the gunner. Owing to these constant 
suspensions of fire, machine-guns should not, as a rule, be engaged 
singly, and the two machine-guns of the same section should be kept 
together. 

Gun-Carriages and Mode of Transport.—The machine-gun carried on 
a wagon loses a part of its mobility on the battle-field. It cannot follow 
the infantry, and consequently escapes from the control of the commander. 
the noise of carriage-wheels, especially at night, betrays its presence. It 
is, therefore, necessary that machine-guns attached to infantry should be 
carried by pack animals. The tripod carriage is superior to the sledge 
carriage. The machine-gun must be carried by hand, for actual work, by 
making use of the ground. 


Tactical Employment.—When an excessive number of machine-guns 
are grouped on the same point, the action of the whole does not increase 
in proportion to the numbers, because each of them cannot develop ite full 
power. On a narrow objective the effect obtained by two or by six 
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machine guns is practically the same. If several machine 
Japan. guns are placed in action at once at the same place, the risk 

is run of quickly exhausting the ammunition. It is, never- 
theless, logical to bring together a large number of machine guns to 
sweep a wide interval between two points d’appui. 


The rule that the offensive is superior to the defensive applies to 
machine-guns. Even in a defensive action they must be employed offen- 
sively, for to chain them down to tke line of defence is to surrender a 
portion of their efficacy. On the other hand, in the attack, their defensive 
power should be utilised. The Russians were wrong in, as a rule, using 
their machine guns defensively ; the Japanese employed theirs offensively. 


Offensive Action. 


Chance Encounters.—In such case the advance guard ordinarily en- 
deavours to rapidly occupy several advantageous positions to give the main 
body the necessary time and space for its deployment. This is the moment 
when the mobility and fire power of machine-guns makes them most useful. 
But the advance guard action then, as a rule, assumes a dragging char- 
acter, and then the use of machine-guns is no longer applicable. To em- 
ploy them in an ordinary infantry action is to show a complete miscon- 
ception of their characteristic properties. As a rule, too, all the machine- 
guns are not sent with the advance guard, but the greater portion are 
retained with the main body. 


Attack of Fortified Positions. — There is no general consensus of 
opinion as to whether machine-guns should be brought into action at the 
commencement of a fight, or retained as a mobile reserve by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As a rule, at the battle of Mukden they were brought 
into line at the commencement. Against this method of operation may be 
urged the great expenditure of ammunition without adequate results, on 
account of the frequently long duration of engagements. As a matter of 
fact, artillery should carry out this réle as long as the infantry of neither 
of the two sides is close enough to be compelled to cease or to lessen the 
volume of ite fire; this réle only reverts to machine-guns at the moment 
when the artillery is no longer able to carry it out, that is to say, in the 
moments preceding the assault. Therefore, the whole intensity of machine- 
gun fire should be directed up to the time for the use of the arme blanche. It 
is, in fact, premature to engage machine-guns in the infantry skirmishing 
line, and for them to participate in the rushes of the latter ; it is preferable 
during this phase of the action to retain them in hand available to support 
a threatened point, to threaten a hostile flank, and to bring them into action 
at a decisive moment. Should the ground lend itself to it, machine-guns 
may be held ready for action at the commencement of a fight, but even in 
such a case they should not be unmasked till an opportune moment. 

After Carrying a Position and in the Pursuit.—As soon es a position 
has been carried the assailant should take advantage of the mobility of the 
machine-guns to bring them up to the position taken, to co-operate ip 
the fire of the pursuit, and to guard against counter attacks. The infantry 
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which has delivered the assault is generally too weak for this, 
Japap. and artillery requires time to make its changes of position. 

On the other hand, the machine guns which have taken part 
in the decisive action are within effective range, and are thus clearly 
indicated as the most suitable agents for ensuring the possession of the 
point carried. 


Defensive Action. 

The following are the objects to be sought in the employment of 
machine-guns in the defensive: — 

1. Powerful action against the position from which the enemy will 
emerge for the attack ; 

2. Defence of sectors, where it is desirable to maintain a strictly 
defensive attitude, and to employ a weak effective, so as to 
be able to have a large body of men available to assume the 
offensive. 

8. Protection of weak or very important points, where, in conse- 
quence of the dearth of space, it is not possible to employ 
infantry. 

4. For operation against an enemy in places where he is forced to 
change his formation to a narrow front. 

5. Sweep dead angles in front of the line of defence. 

6. Sweep intervals between two points d’appui or to flank a point 
d@’appui. 

. The possibility of uniting a large number of machine guns on a smal] 
space constitutes one of the chief advantages of these weapons; but they 
must have a large field of fire. It is not enough for them to be able to 
merely fire to their front on large objectives, they must also be able to 
fire in many directions. 

If, in a long line of defence, there are but few machine guns avail- 
able, they should be placed in salient or re-entering angles, and, if 
necessary, points of this description must be artificially created. Should 
there be but very few machine-guns for a very large unit, they should 
from the commencement be kept in reserve in the rear. If a small redoubt 
is constructed to harbour the machine-guns, and form a point d’appui, 
emplacements should be prepared not only behind the parapet but also 
on the ground in front of the redoubt, so as to be able to sweep it in the 
last phase of the action. R 

It is according to the nature of the ground, the situation, and the 
number of machine-guns available that the commander will decide whether 
to employ the machine-guns, from the beginning, in the different sectors, 
or to keep them in hand available for action. Machine-guns should, from 
the first, be posted in the fighting line in the following cases :—If there 
are very important points which cannot otherwise be defended; if it is 
possible to post them, so as to flank the whole front of the line of defence; 
if it is impossible to bring them up from the reserve in proper time; if 
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there are sufficient machine guns available to still have the 
Japan. greater portion in reserve, after having provided the fighting 
line. As a rule, as it is impossible, in a purely defensive 
action, to foresee the march of events, it is prudent to confine oneself to 
preparing emplacements for machine guns in advance, and not to bring 
the latter into action unless absolutely necessary, such as: to re-inforce 
a threatened point; to prevent an out-flanking movement; to repel an 
assault; and to assist in the passing to the offensive, etc. 
The smaller the number of machine-guns, with regard to the ground 
to be held, the greater the reason for keeping them in reserve. 


If, on the other hand, one expects to be suddenly attacked, it would 
be a foolish economy not to at once place all available machine-guns at 
the most important pointe. 

It is artillery, and more especially shrapnel, that machine-guns have 
most to fear. But, even if cover has been prepared for them, they run 
the risk of being reduced to silence, and it is prudent to construct before- 
hand emplacements for changing to. It will often be the most useful 
duty of artillery to reduce machine-guns to silence. 


The moment for opening machine-gun fire, and the selection of 
objectives, are most important in the defensive. There is no advantage 
in firing at long ranges on skirmishing lines, as the results are in 
no way proportionate to the consumption of ammunition. On the other 
hand, short range fire on compact effectives may rapidly produce a crushing 
effect. At long ranges machine-gun fire is not superior to that of 
infantry. 

Machine-guns may facilitate the retreat of a firing line, compelled to 
retire, by directing a heavy fire on the enemy, to prevent him from crown- 
ing ‘the position and pursuing them with his fire. But it is, as a rule, 
preferable, wherever possible, to leave that task to the artillery, who can 
carry it out at long range. 





Machine Gun Drill Regulations.—The Ruskii Invalid gives the follow- 
ing information regarding the Drill Regulations for Machine Gun Detach- 
ments, which have been issued to the Japanese infantry and cavalry. © 
These regulations are respectively dated the 18th June and the 23rd 
August, 1907. 

Infantry and cavalry have the same type of machine-gun, viz., the 
Hotchkiss. The machine gun used during the later war had shields, 
which were too heavy and cumbersome, especially in offensive action. The 
shields have been given up, and the guns must obtain cover by means of 
the ground. The new machine gun can describe a complete circle on its 
carriage; the angles of maximum and minimum fire are thus increased. 
A special arrangement ensures the good working of the cartridge bands, 
and by means of the tripod the gun may be raised to a certain height. 
In the infantry, as well as in the cavalry, the machine gun is carried on a 
pack animal. In Japanese opinion, transport by wagon was recognised 
as absolutely disadvantageous in the Manchurian campaign. 
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In the infantry the detachment consists of 6 machine 
guns with 7 gunners for each gun, viz.: 1 gunner 
(a non-commissioned officer); 1 observer; 1 gun-layer; 
1 loader; and 3 ammunition feeders. The detachment includes 24 
pack mules for carrying cartridges grouped into two sections. For 
each gun there is an ammunition mule, or 6 mules altogether; 
the other 18 form the 2nd Section. Should circumstances not permit of 
the 2nd Section remaining near the machine guns, an ammunition depét 
is formed from which cartridges are carried to the machine gun by 
hand as required. The machine guns follow the infantry everywhere; and 
are used to re-inforce the fire of the latter. They should never be used 
to take the place of artillery. During the manceuvres of 1907, the men 
of the machine gun companies of certain detachments were armed with 
the rifle, in others not. 

The cavalry machine gun detachment consists of 8 guns, divided into 
two sections. Each cavalry brigade has one of these detachments, which 
may be easily distributed between the two regiments of the brigade. 
All the personnel is mounted. In addition to the 7 gunners per gun, as 
in the infantry, there is a mounted leader to every pack animal, and a 
leader for the horses of the gunners of each gun. To every machine gun 
there are 4 mules, carrying ammunition (2,400 cartridges per animal). 

There are three kinds of fire, viz. : with a given number of cartridges ; 
continuous; and intermittent. 

The following are the principal data with regard to the employment 
of machine guns in the infantry fight :— 

The mechine gun may, for a short time, give superior effects to those 
of the rifle. It would, however, be a mistake to employ them in a fight 
‘ lasting for along time. Fire should not be opened on lines of skirmishers, 
nor on hostile machine guns, unless one knows the exact emplacement of 
the latter. Night firing may give good results if aim has been laid during 
the day, or if the objective is revealed by searchlight. Machine guns 
should not endeavour to replace artillery, or to enter on a long range 
engagement with that arm. Should, however, the ground permit of their 
flank action against artillery, good results may be anticipated. As a rule 
the entire detachment is engaged at the same time. 

In certain special cases, sections of two guns may be used. The employ- 
ment of a single machine gun is only allowable in absolutely exceptional 
cases. Machine guns ere taken off the pack animals according to the 
nature of the ground, and according to circumstances, as a rule, always 
before the commencement of an action. The detachment commander 
distributes his machine guns along the front to be occupied (at most 30 
paces interval between guns), determines the object to be fired at, the 
nature of the fire, and the sighting. He observes the effects of the fire 
If it is intended to maintain a very hot fire, the 2nd Section should not 
be more than 150 paces from the machine guns. In the case of an 
encounter with the enemy, the machine guns with the advanced guard 
assist in the seizing of the points d’apput. 

In offensive action the machine guns are first kept in reserve, and 
come into action to prepare for the decisive attack. It is of special 
advantage to employ them in supporting infantry attacks. They may 
co-operate with the latter even under the most deadly fire, without, 


Japar. 
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however, being obliged to follow the infantry foot by foot. 
Japan, The detachment endeavours to occupy a dominating height or 

to take up a position on a flank, so as not to injure its own 
skirmishing line with its fire. 

In the defensive it is not of advantage to place the machine guns 
in the firing line at the commencement. It is better to hold them in 
reserve and to bring them into action at critical moments, either to 
re-inforce a threatened point or to repulse an attack. 

In the defensive machine guns are frequently employed in sections of 
two guns. If compelled to bring them into action at the beginning of a 
fight, they are employed to sweep approaches and narrow paths in advance 
of the front of the position. It is as well to place them on the flanks or at 
the salient angles of the entrenchments, to sweep the intervals between 
the points d’appui, or to flank dead angles. It is recommended to prépare 
for the advance of machine guns at several points of the entrenched 
position, and to determine the range of the chief points to be swept. 

After a successful attack, or when an assault has been repulsed, 
machine guns should boldly gain a position, allowing them to pursue the 
disordered enemy with their fire, or to prepare for a counter-attack. In 
this case the pack animals are quickly brought up to the front. If it has 
been possible to bring up sufficient machine gun ammunition, terrible loss 
may be inflicted on the retreating enemy. Machine guns should get on 
to the flanks of the retreating troops it is intended to overwhelm. In 
case of a check, machine guns should sacrifice themselves to assist the 
combatants obliged to retire. 

It is of interest to note that the Japanese, with their experiences of 
war, prefer pack transport for cavalry as well as for infantry, and lay 
down, at any rate in the offensive, the employment of numerous groups of 
machine guns, rather than breaking them up into sections of two guns.— 
La France Militaire. 





Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War—Infantry Tactics.—Under 

ey this title a most interesting article appeared on the 15th 

* February last, in that number of the Journal des Sciences 

Militaires, from the pen of Captain Fouquet of the French Army. The 
conclusions the author arrives at, seem worthy of reproduction :— 

The Russo-Japanese War has not revolutionised infantry tactics; it 
has specially served to throw into relief certain principles already obtain- 
ing in the great European armies. These principles are, as a matter 
of fact, contained in our own regulations, which fact should inspire us 
with every confidence, and serve as a basis for a solid instruction in peace 
time, and for that preparation of the cadres and the men which nothing 
can replace. Nevertheless, I here wish to draw attention to some of 
those lessons to which I have alluded. 

Duties should be clearly defined, and everyone should be informed on 
the general situation. 

Connections should be established with special care, and should be 
maintained during the entire period of the engagement. 
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Japan and It is necessary that every manwuvre on the battle-field should 
Russia. be protected. 

Attack formations should be echeloned in depth, to give the forward 
movement the necessary vigour, and should be flexible, so as to accommodate 
themselves to the ground. The plan, the formation of a typical fight, 
should be done away with altogether; such conceptions destroy initiative 
and dash. 

Every attack should be prepared by fire, under penalty of a certain 
check, if it cannot be carried out by surprise. 

Firing lying down, and fire discipline, should be the object of 
continuous care during musketry instruction. This special preparation 
of the men is indispensable. 

The decisive bayonet shock remains the goal of offensive action. It 
may often occur, and our soldiers should be accustomed to it. 

On account of the frequence of night operations, it is more and 
more necessary to develop, in our infantry, the special training to prepare 
it for that method of action. 

As regards organisation, the necessity for attaching mounted scouts 
and machine guns to our army, for lightening the infantry soldier’s load, 
and to make his equipment more comfortable, appear, to-day, to be evident. 

If we now reflect on the lessons of the war in the Far East, with 
regard to the preponderance of moral factors, it appears to us that we 
may draw the following conclusions :— 

The offensive, which gives the maximum intensity to moral forces, 
remains the sole method of action for ensuring victory ; 

It would be a grave error to, alone, look for success in the develop- 
ment of our matériel methods of action, such as armament, organisation, 
tactics. In the twentieth century, as at all times, in order to bring 
these methods to a victorious conclusion, one must have soldiers of well- 
tempered moral and physique. 

Finally, the réle of the officer of the nation in arms seems to us to 
have increased, but is surrounded with grave obligations, which he cannot 
properly avoid, viz. :— 

As an educator, he elevates the spirit of the men whom the country 
has entrusted to him, he makes them morally fit for the efforts which 
the modern battle demands from them ; as an instructor, the good prepara- 
tion for war, with the short period of service, requires from him constant 
labour and absolute devotion ; as a commander, he must constantly develop 
his own professional knowledge, to be thoroughly fit for his increasingly 
difficult duties. In the field his scope of action becomes of paramount 
importance. He must actually be the soul of his men, a soul which he must 
keep confident, daring, dashing, and bold. He must give his men not only 
an example of courage and of the spirit of sacrifice, but also, and above all, 
of discipline and firmness. In a word, he should, always and on every 
occasion, subordinate personal ambition to duty and patriotism. 
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Nether- Organisation of the Field Army in Peace.—The field army 
lands. consists of :— 

Headquarters, 4 divisions, corps of horse artillery, a squadron 
of orderlies. 

Each division consists of :— 

Staff, 3 infantry regiments, 1 cavalry regiment, 1 field artillery 
regiment. 

The headquarters consists of: A general, lieut.-general or major- 
general, commanding the field army; a lieut.-colonel or major, chief of 
the staff; a captain, assistant chief of the staff. 

The divisional staff is thus made up: A major-general, commanding 
the division ; a lieut-colonel or major, chief of the staff; a captain, as- 
sistant chief of the staff; a lieut.-colonel or major, and a captain, as 
chief and assistant commissariat officers. The sub-chiefs of the staff 
at the same time fulfil the duties of aid-de-camp. ll these officers, 
except the commissaries, must be provided with two horses. 

The commander of the field army is immediately subordinate to the 
War Minister, and has under his orders: commanders of divisions, the 
cavalry commander, the field artillery commander, the four divisions of 
the field army, the engineer regiment, the horse artillery corps, the 
pontoon corps, the hussar depéts, the squadron of orderlies, the riding 
school, and the remount depét. It must, at the same time, be under- 
stood that the commander of each arm is responsible for its supervision. 

The instructions for the commander of the field army in peace time, 
as laid down by a Royal Edict of the 25th September, 1907, orders 
that the commander must supervise everything with regard to the rules, 
regulations, and instructions of units and establishments placed under 
his orders; he is responsible for their preparation for war; at the same 
time, he will not interfere with elementary instruction as regards the 
company, the squadron, and the battery. It comes within his duties 
to lay all proposals he considers necessary before the War Minister, 
such as mancuvres, exercises on a large scale for officers and men, ete. ; 
also as regards changes in regulations, instructions, etc. He is re 
sponsible for the promotions of officers under his command, and may call 
meetings of his general officers and staff for the consideration of matters 
affecting the defence of the country, and to discuss improvements for 
the field army. 


The following is the composition of a division :— 
































J 
—- Officers. | “oS a Horses. Wagons. 
Staff iam roe lee ei 18 114 89 10 
3 Infantry Regiments... ... 321 | 15,837 498 183 
1 Cavalry Squadron .. eg 5 151 157 6 
1 Field Artillery Regiment... 38 | 993 1,086 147 
1 Pioneer Company... - 3 197 16 6 
Total ... 1,846 
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Netherlands. 





N.C.O.’s and 








Infantry Ammunition Train .. 
Artillery es ae 
Telegraph Section 
Administrative Section 
Ambulance a 

Pontoon o 














Grand Total ... pas 423 











The infantry regiment kas four battalions; a 5th and 6th battalions 
are formed on mobilisation. The infantry battalion has four companies; 
the cavalry regiment, four squadrons; the field artillery regiment has 
two groups of three batteries each. The battery has six guns.—Revue 
Militaire Suisse. 
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MAY, 1908. 





4st (F.) H.MS. Brilliant recommissioned at Bermuda for further service with 
4th Cruiser Squadron. 
2nd (Sat.) Launch of Coast Defence Battle-ship Peder Skram from Royal Dock 
yard, Copenhagen, for Danish Navy. 
4th (M.) H.M.S. Vengeance from Channel Fleet, paid off at Devonport. 
5th (T.) Launch of first-class armoured Cruiser Amalfi from the Odero Yard, 
Genoa, for Italian Navy. 
lith (Th.) Launch of H.M.S. Boadicea from Pembroke Yard. 
19th (T.) H.M.S. For commissioned at Haulbowline for service in East Indies. 
2lst (Th.) H.MS. Jmplacable arrived at Plymouth from the Mediterranean. 
25th (M.) The President of the French Republic arrived in England. 
26th (T.) Launch of first-class Battle-ship Michigan at Camden, New Jersey, 
for U.S. Navy. 
27th (W.) Launch of second-class Cruiser Zmden from Imperial Dockyard, Danzig, 
for German Navy. 
28th (Th.) The Mohmand Campaign, on the N. W. Frontier of India, ended. 
29th (F.) The President of the French Republic returned to France. 

















FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 





NAVAL. 


ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
March, 1908.—“‘ The Distribution of Artillery in Modern Battle-ships and 
its Influence on Naval Tactics’ (concluded). ‘‘ Radio-telegraphic Experi- 
ments in the Naval Training Division.’’ ‘‘ Meteorological Investigations 
in the High Atmosphere.” ‘‘The U.S. Army and Navy: President 
Roosevelt’s Strong Desire.”’ 





Avustria-Huncary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 6. Pola: June, 1908.—‘‘ The Italian Naval Manceuvres of 1907.” 
‘The Gyroscope.’’ ‘‘ Discussion in the French Chamber and Senate on 
the Naval Estimates.’’ ‘‘Précis from the Report of the Commission on 
Submarine and Submersible Boats in the U.S. Navy.” ‘‘ The ‘‘ Slaby- 
Arco’’ Wireless Telegraphy System.’’ ‘‘ Salvage Ships for Submarines.”’ 
‘‘The Turbine in the U.S. Navy.’’ ‘‘ Submarine Signals.”’ 





Braziu.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: February, 
1908.—‘‘ Nomographic Resolution and the Triangle of Position.’”’ ‘‘ Open- 
ing of the Brazilian Ports.’’ ‘‘ The Brazilian Navy.’’ ‘‘ The Whitehead 
Torpedo of 1907.’ ‘Artillery Matériel.’? ‘‘ New Apparatus for Regulat- 
ing Gun Fire.’’ ‘‘ Practical School of Gunnery.’’ ‘The Lighting of Our 
Coasts.’’ ‘‘The General Staff of the Navy.’’ 





Cuiu1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso: March, 1908.—‘* The 
Necessity of Creating a Superior War School for the Navy.’’ ‘‘ Distinctive 
Marks on Guns: Their Object.’’ ‘Naval Administration and the 
Economic Services of the Fleet.’’ ‘‘ Instrument for Measuring Alternative 
Currents.’’ ‘‘ Observations for Altitude at Sea without a Visible Horizon.” 
‘‘RadioTelephony.” “ Fortifications: Indirect Fire upon Valparaiso.” 
‘The Deficiency in the Personnel in our Fleet.’’ ‘‘ Admiral Nebogatoff’s 
Defence.”’ 





France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: April, 1908.—Has not yet been 
received. 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: May, 1908.—‘‘ The French Maritime 
League and the Mercantile Marine.’’ ‘‘ The Reorganisation of the Greek 
Navy.” ‘‘England’s Response to the German Dreadnoughts, Part I.” 
‘‘The Administration of the Works Department of the Navy.’ “ The 
Training Divisions for Instruction in Navigation.” ‘ The Land of Hunger ! 
Breton Fishermen.”’ ‘The Utilisation of Engineer Officers.” ‘“ The 
Colonial Roster for Petty Officers.’’ 
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Le Yacht. Paris: 2nd May, 1908.—‘‘The School of Gunnery.” 
“Yachting Notes.” ‘‘The Casualties in the British Fleet.”” ‘‘The Ad- 
ministrators of the Inscription Maritime.’ 9th May.—‘‘The New 
Destroyers.”” ‘Yachting Notes.” ‘‘Motor Boats and the Navy.” 
“Some Words on Naval Tactics.’”’ 16th May.—‘‘ The Superior School of 
the Navy.” ‘ Yachting Notes.’”’ ‘‘ The School of Gunnery.” 23rd May.— 
“The Squadron.” ‘Yachting Notes.’ 30th May.—‘‘ The Length of 
Time for Naval Constructions in France.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’”’ ‘‘A 
propos of the Presidential Voyage.’’ ‘The New German Battleship 
Schlesien.”’ ‘‘ The Italian Armoured Cruiser Amalfi.’’ 


Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 2nd May, 1908.—‘“ The Transforma- 
tion of the School of Gunnery.’”’ ‘‘ The Employment of Cadets.’’ ‘‘ Some 
Approaching Innovations.’’ ‘The Statu Quo in the Baltic and North Sea.”’ 
9th May.—“ The Suppression of the Small Gun.” ‘‘ Old Tactics Revived.” 
16th May.—‘‘ Converging Fire.’’ ‘Regulations for the Sea-Roster of 
Officers.’’ ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy in Spain.’”’ 23rd May.—‘‘ High-Explo- 
sives Projectiles.’’ ‘‘ Modifications in the Pay Regulations.”” ‘‘ The Navy 
in Parliament.’’ ‘‘ The Pay of the Seamen of the Fleet.’’ Correspon- 
dence:—‘‘ Promotion in the Navy.’ 30th May.—‘‘ Diving in Deep 
Water.” “The Composition of the Staffs of Ships.”’ “The Naval 
Estimates for 1909.’ ‘‘The Navy in Parliament.’”? ‘The New Pay for 
Seamen of the Fleet.’’ 


La Vie Maritime. Paris : 10th May, 1908.—‘‘ Preparation for Battle.”’ 
“Three Agreements.’’ ‘‘The Projectiles for Naval Artillery.’’ ‘‘ The 
Critics of the Navy.’’ ‘‘ The Rapid Construction of Submarines in the 
Dockyards.”’ 

25th May.—‘“‘ The Naval Estimates for 1909.’’ ‘‘ Technical Com- 
mittees.’’ ‘‘'ihe School of Gunnery.’’ ‘‘The Next Naval Struggles.’ 
‘‘The Projectiles for Naval Guns.’’ ‘‘The Explosion on Board the 
Britannia.”’ 





Germany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: June, 1908.—‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Offensive and Defensive Weapons since the Introduction of 
Steam-Ships, and their Influence upon the Evolution of Ships’ Designs.’’ 
‘Naval Criticism in the United States.’”? ‘‘ Exchange of Views upon the 
Essay, ‘‘ Railway and Harbour Questions in our West African Colonies, 
1907.’ ‘* Letter from one who took part in the Fight of H.P.M.S. 
Danzig at Tres-Forkas on 7th August, 1856.’ 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: May, 1908.—Has not yet been 
received. 





Portucau.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: 
May, 1908.—‘“‘ The Cultivation of Cocoa in the Islands of St. Thomas and 
Principe’’ (continued). ‘‘ Manicobas.’’ ‘‘The Decadence of the Re- 
public.’’ ‘Oceanographic Investigations of H.M. King Charles of 
Portugal.’’ ‘‘Some Genealogical and Biographical Data of some Fayal 
Families’’ (continued). 
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Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: May, 1908.—‘‘ The 
Battle of Trafalgar’’ (continued). ‘‘ Contracts for Work in the Fleet” 
(continued). ‘Naval Policy and Battle-ships.’’ ‘‘ Physical Fitness.’’ 
‘The Development of the Offensive and Defensive Powers of Ships since 
the Introduction of Steam, and their Influence on the Evolution of Ships’ 
Designs.’”’ ‘‘ Modern Torpedo-boats and Destroyers.’? ‘The 2nd May.”’ 





MILITARY. 


ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Revista Militar. Buenos Aires: April, 1908.— 
Has not yet been received. 





Avustria-Hungary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: 7th May, 
1908.—‘‘ Santa Lucia, 6th May, 1848.” ‘‘ Frivolity.”’” ‘‘ Army Admini- 
stration for Officers and Men.”’ ‘‘ Our Military Music.’’ ‘‘ The Designer 
of War Bridges for Railways ’’ (continued). 14th May.—‘‘Italian Military 
Policy.’’ ‘‘ Misunderstood Experiences of War.’’ ‘A Few Words on 
Signalling.” ‘‘Old Stuff.’ ‘‘ Reform in the Russian Army.’’ 2lst May. 
—‘‘Hungary’s Military Policy.’’ ‘‘ The Infallible.’’ ‘‘ Misunderstood 
Experiences of War’ (continued). ‘‘ Without System.’’ 28th May.— 
‘* Allegiance of the Army.’’ ‘ Curtatone and Goito.’”’ ‘Compromise on 
the Pay Question.’’ ‘‘ On Losses and Catastrophies on the March.’’ ‘‘ The 
War-blaze on the Hindu-Kush.”’ 


Strefleurs Militdérische Zeitschrift. Vienna: May, 1908.—'‘‘ The Con- 
quest of the Isthmus of Istria in 1813.’’ ‘‘ The Infantry Fight.” ‘‘ Troop- 
training and Troop-leading.’”’ ‘‘ The Motor-Balloon Question in Austria- 
Hungary.’’ ‘‘Great Britain’s Navy.” ‘‘ Novelties in Small Arms.” ‘“‘In- 
telligence of Army Schools of Musketry.’’ ‘Intelligence of Foreign 
Armies.’’ ‘ Naval Intelligence.’’ 


Mittheilungen iiber Gegenstdnde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. 
Vienna: April, 1908.—‘‘ Commissariat in War.’”’ ‘‘ Modern Mountain 
Artillery and its Guns.’’ ‘The Tactical Employment of Machine Guns 
in the Attack and in the Defence.’ ‘‘ Field Fortification.’”’ ‘ The Shoot- 
ing of the German Foot Artillery Compared with that of our Fortress 
Artillery.”? ‘‘The Application of Iron Concrete to Fortification.” 

May, 1908.—‘‘ Retention of Wrought Bronze for Gun-Barrels in the 
Austrian Field Artillery.” ‘Guns for Fighting Balloons.’’ ‘‘Photography 
in Surveying.” ‘‘Q.F. Guns in Shielded Gun-Carriages.” ‘‘ Employment 
of Armoured Concrete in Military Buildings.” 





Kavalleristische Monatschefte. Vienna: May, 1908.—‘' From the 
Diary of a Prussian Corps-Adjutant in the Bohemian Campaign, 1866.” 
‘‘More Ammunition !’? ‘‘To Count Wrangel’s Essay, “Do not Disturb 
Approved Foundations.” ’’ ‘‘Cavalry in Rocky Country.’ “The Raid 
on Inkou in January, 1905.’ ‘‘Prdposals for Breeding Crossbreds.”’ 
‘‘On the New English Cavalry Drill Regulations.” ‘‘On the Medical 
Service for English Cavalry in the Field.’’ ‘‘ Tactical Problems for 
Cavalry Officers.’’ 
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Betcium.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 
Brussels: 15th May, 1908.—‘‘ German Field Artillery Gunnery Instructions, 
15th May, 1907” (continued). ‘‘ Japanese Opinions on the Employment 
of Machine Guns, According to the Militdér-Wochenblatt.” ‘‘ Present 
State of Ballooning.’’ 31st May, 1908.—‘‘ German Field Artillery Gunnery 
Instructions, 15th May, 1907” (continued). ‘“ Present State of Balloon- 
ing’”’ (continued). ‘‘ Foreign Military Intelligence.’’ 

Revue de V Armée Belge. Liége: March-April, 1908.—‘‘ Employment 
of Machine Guns on the Battle-field’’ (concluded). ‘Considerations on 
the Distance for Opening Fire and on the Changes of Position of Field 
Artillery in the Attack.’’ ‘‘ Notes Regarding Greece, Turkey, and the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1897’ (continued). ‘‘ The Patriotic Formation of 
Youth in the Ottoman Empire.’’ ‘“ Spring-Recoil Carriages: Their Con- 
struction, Mechanical Theory, and Efficiency ’’ (continued). ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Military Education of Young Officers’’ (continued). ‘‘ Garrison 
Lecture : Employment of Cyclist Companies.’’ ‘Foreign Military Intelli- 
gence.”’ 





Cuii1.—-Memorial del Estado Mayor del Ejército de Chile. Santiago 
de Chile: April, 1908.—Has not yet been received. 





France.—Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: 1st May, 1908.— 
‘‘ Period of Training for Reservists and Territorials.’’ ‘‘ The French War 
Budget for 1908” (continued). ‘‘To Assist, You in the Command of Your 
Company’’ (continued). ‘‘ Considerations on the Russo-Japanese War ’”’ 


(tontinued). 15th May.—‘‘ Evolution in the Recruiting of the Army.”’ 
“The French War Budget for 1908” (continued). ‘‘ To Assist You in the 
Command of Your Company” (continued). ‘‘ Tactical Instruction of the 
Company.’’ ‘ Confidence.’’ 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: 1st May, 1908.—‘‘Study of the 
Psychology of the Company and of the Command”’ (continued). ‘‘ The 
German Strategic Methods in 1870.’’ ‘‘The Moral of our Soldiers in 
War.’”’ “The German Infantry Drill Regulations of the 26th May, 1906” 
(continued). 15th May.—‘‘The Q.F. Gun: The French and German 
Matériel.’’ ‘Study of the Psychology of the Company and of the Com. 
mand ”’ (continued). ‘‘The Moral of our Soldiers in War” (concluded). 
“The German Infantry Drill Regulations of the 26th May, 1906” (con- 
tinued). 

Revue Militaire Générale. Paris: May, 1908.—‘‘ Study of the Réle 
of Engineers in the Field.’’ ‘Account of a Simple Manwuvre on the 
Map.”’ ‘‘ Note on General Army Organisation in Germany and in France”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘ Note on the Counter-attack.’’ ‘‘A Professor of War in 
Former Times.” ‘ Foreign Military Intelligence.’’ 

Revue du Service de VIntendance Militaire. Paris: March, 1908.— 
“‘ Historical Studies of the Personnel of Military Administration.” 
“ Food Stufis.’’ 

April and May, 1908.—Have not yet been received. 

La Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: May, 1908.—‘‘ Contribution to the 
Tactics of the Infantry Fight.’’ ‘‘ Infantry Scouts in Russia ” (concluded). 
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‘* Psychological Study: The Marksman.’’ ‘‘ Realities of the Battle-field ” 
(concluded). ‘‘ Foreign Intelligence.’’ 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: May, 1908.—‘ The 
Russo-Japanese War’’ (continued). ‘‘ Musketry Instruction in Switzer- 
land.”’ ‘‘ Cretan Militia and Police.”’ ‘‘ Foreign Military Intelligence.” 

Revue d’Histoire. Paris: May, 1908.—‘‘Hondtschoote to Wattignies ”’ 
(concluded). “The Lines of Communications of the Grand Army in 
1806-07.” ‘Study of the Campaign of 1859 against the Beni Snassen ”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘ The Schemes for Diversion in the East of General Palikao, 
August, 1870.”’ ‘‘The War of 1870-71” (continued). 

Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: May, 1908.—‘‘ Military Telegraphy 
in Armies.’ ‘‘Study of Military Establishments Formed in China by 
Foreigners, 1900-07’ (continued). 

Revue d’Artillerie. Paris: April, 1908.—‘‘ Account of Gunnery 
Practice carried out by the 19th Artillery Brigade in 1906.” ‘‘ Some 
Considerations on Field Gun Practice.’’ 

May, 1908.—Has not yet been received. 





Grermany.—Militdér-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 2nd May, 1908.—‘‘ More 
Artillery : Combination in Battle.’ ‘‘ Regulations for the Field Service 
Training of a Danish Infantry Company.’ ‘‘ The “ France Militaire.” ”’ 
5th May.—‘‘ Tactical Lessons from the Russo-Japanese War in the Light of 
our Recent Regulations’’ (continued). ‘France’s Undertakings in 
Morocco” (continued). ‘‘The Employment of Large Cavalry Masses in 
Independent Enterprises Against the Flanks and Rear of a Hostile Army.”’ 
7th May.—‘‘ Liao-Yang.’’ ‘‘France’s Undertakings in Morocco” (con- 
tinued). ‘‘The Employment of Large Cavalry Masses in Independent 
Enterprises Against the Flanks and Rear of a Hostile Army ’’ (concluded). 
9th May.— England’s Fights for World Supremacy during the 18th 
Century.”? ‘On the Trials of Artillery Aiming from Concealed Positions.”’ 
“‘ Statistics Regarding Cadets for 1871-1872-1873.”’ ‘‘The Japanese Corps 
of Officers.”? 12th May.—‘‘The Dirigible Balloon in War.” “A 
Japanese Regulation on Machine Gun Detachments.’’ ‘‘ England’s Fights 
for World Supremacy during the 18th Century’’ (concluded). ‘‘ General 
Lineavitsch.’’ 14th May.—‘‘ Accustoming the Eye to Objects in the 
Country.’’ ‘‘ In Remembrance of an Episode from the Fighting at Weisen- 
burg on the 4th August, 1870.” ‘‘The Dirigible Balloon in War” (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ Chamges in the Curriculum of the Roumanian War Academy.” 
16th May.—‘‘ Free Thoughts on Manwuvres with Mixed Forces.’’ ‘“ The 
Prevention of Sun-stroke.’’ ‘‘ The Dirigible Balloon in War’”’ (concluded). 
19th May.—‘‘ The Preliminary Rush of English Army Reform.”’ 
‘‘Roumanian Manceuvres.’’ ‘‘Concealment.’? 2Iist May.—‘ Garibaldi as 
a General.’”’ ‘The Short Lee-Enfield Magazine Rifle (S.M.L.E.).”’ 28rd 
May.— Heavy Artillery of the Army in the Field Service and Mancuvre 
Regulations; Thoughts of the Further Demands on their Efficiency for 
War.” ‘‘ Admission Examination to Cadet Corps.’’ 26th May.—‘‘A 
Hundred Years of the Hussars of the Body Guard.” ‘The Last Days of 
Liao-Yang.” ‘The Already Evident Results of the Two Years’ Period of 
Service for Cavalry in France.” 28th May.—‘“‘ The Control of Infantry 
in Action against Cavalry.”” “The Last Days of Liao-Yang’”’ (cen- 
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tinued). ‘‘ Report of the Italian Gun Experimental Committee.’’ 30th 
May.—‘‘ On Military Scientific Inventions.’’ ‘‘ The Navy List for 1908.” 
‘The Last Days of Liao-Yang’”’ (concluded). 

Internationale Revue itiber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten. 
Dresden: May, 1908.—‘‘Military and Naval Intelligence from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden, and the United States.’’ Supplement 97.—‘‘ Military Railways 
of the Great Powers.’”’ French Supplement 110.—‘‘ Means of Communica- 
tion and their Importance in War.’’ ‘‘ Experiments with Sandbags as 
Head Cover in Russia.”’ ‘The Krupp Automatic Gun for Ship, Coast and 
Fortress Artillery.’’ ‘‘Ihe Importance of Fortresses in the Conduct of 
War.” ‘Cyclists with Cavalry, and German and French Opinions.” 

Jahrbiicher fiir die dewtsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: May, 1908. 
—‘‘On the Machine Gun Question” (continued). ‘‘Development of the 
Curriculum of Instruction at the Prussian War Academy’ (concluded). 
“On Infantry Musketry Training.’’ ‘‘ From Wavre to Belle-Alliance.” 
‘Military History of Fortresses and the History of the Art of Besieging.”’ 
“On Pink-Eye.”’ 

Artilleristische Monatshefie. Berlin: May, 1908. — ‘‘The Field 
Service and the Manewuvre Regulations of the 22nd March, 1908, with 
special regard to Prescribed Artillery Changes.” ‘*Half Batteries.” 
“Two Gunnery Problems for Field Guns.’ ‘‘Range-Finder for Use in 
War.” ‘‘Reorganisation of the Austrian Field Artillery.’’ ‘‘The Con- 
dition of Modern Sighting Arrangement for Coast Artillery.” ‘‘Artillery 
Horses for Draught Purposes.’”’ ‘‘ Field Artillery Considerations.” 





Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e di Genio. Rome: April, 1908.—Has 
not yet been received. 

‘Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: May, 1908.—Has not yet been 
received. 





PortugaLt.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon: April, 1908.— 


‘‘Harmonic Synthesis of the Tides” (continued). ‘‘Some Projects and 
Works carried out in the Mozambique Province during the last Nine 
Years’’ (continued). ‘‘ The Hague Conferences” (concluded). 


Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: May, 1908.—‘‘ Machine Guns”’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘About the Ensigns Promoted on Foreign Service in Accord- 
ance with the Decree of 14th November, 1901.” ‘Field Kitchens on 
Wheels.”’ ‘‘The Promotion Examination for Rank of Major.” ‘‘ South 


Africas: Campaign of 1907.’ ‘‘The Peninsular War.” ‘‘ The Simplifica- 
tion of Company Accounts.”’ : 

Revista Militar. Lisbon: March, 1908. — ‘‘ Commemoration of the 
Centenary of the Peninsular War.’’ ‘‘ Exoneration from Service.’’ ‘The 


Army Transport.” 





Spain.—Memorial de Ingeniéros del Ejército. Madrid: April, 1908.— 
‘‘Brakes of Electric Carriages” (coneluded). ‘‘The Universal Paqui- 
trope.”” ‘Modern Materials of Construction: Ruberoid, Fibro-Cement, 
etc.”’ ‘‘ Construction of Economical Reservoirs.’’ 
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Revista de Caballerta. Madrid: May, 1908.—‘‘ The ‘‘ Diana” : March 
and Galop” (concluded). ‘‘ The Marches of Mounted Troops” (continued). 
“The Agricultural Exploitation of the Remount Establishments.’ 
‘* Echelons.”’ “The Portrait of a Guerilla.” ‘The Campaigns of 
Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma.’ ‘The Bayonet for Cavalry.”’ 
‘The Organisation and Working of the French Native Uorps in Algeria.” 


Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: Ist May, 1908. 
—‘‘The Sieges of Saragossa.’’ ‘‘ Relations between Armament and Tactics’ 
(continued). ‘‘The Religious Confraternities and Mixed Municipalities 
in Algeria.”’? ‘‘ Our Cavalry at the Commencement of the 19th Century ”’ 
(continued). ‘‘The Provision of Supplies in Modern Armies and the Russo- 
Japanese War’”’ (concluded). 

15th May.—‘‘The Sieges of Saragossa’’ (concluded). ‘‘Tribunals of 
Honour.’’ ‘‘A Study of the Casualties during the Russo-Japanese War, 
1904-05, and a Comparison with those of the Campaign of 1870-71.” ‘Our 
Cavalry at the Commencement of the 19th Century” (continued). ‘‘ The 
Religious Confraternities and Mixed Municipalities in Algeria.” 

Revista Cientifico y Bibliotéca Militar. Barcelona’: 10th May, 1908.— 
“‘Pefiédn de Velez de la Gomera.” ‘* Rational Firing Instruction.’ 
‘Organisation of Machine Gun Detachments in Austria-Hungary.’ ‘‘New 
Sapper Regulations for the German Cavalry.’’ ‘‘ Infantry and Cavalry 
Sappers.”’ 

25th May.—‘‘ The Two Systems.”’ ‘* Recollections of Germany,” 
‘“‘The Attack and the Crisis in Battle.’’ ‘‘ Education in Patriotism.”’ 
‘‘ Mixed Batteries?’ 





SwitTzERLAND.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: May, 1908. — 
“The Swiss Infantry Regulations.”? ‘‘At Tor di Quinto.’’ ‘‘Once More 
the Q.F. Gun.” ‘Foreign Military Intelligence.” 





Unitep Srtates.—Journal of ‘the Military Service Institution. 
Governor’s Island, N.Y.H. May-June, 1908.—‘‘Military Necessities of 
the United States and the best Provision for Meeting them’’ (Gold Medal 
Essay). ‘‘ Mountain Battery Organisation’’ (continued). ‘* Aldershot 
Command Manceuvres, 1907.’’ ‘‘ Cavalry Operations in the Russo-Japanese 
War” (continued). ‘‘The Fortifications of San Juan P.R.” ‘Military 
Bands” (continued). ‘‘Field Cooking and Travel Rations.’”’ ‘‘Transmis- 
sion of Military Intelligence’ (concluded). ‘‘Types and Traditions of the 
Old Army” (continued). ‘‘Comment and Criticism.’ 


Army and Navy Life. New York: May, 1908.—‘‘Our Pacific Coast 
Defence.”? ‘‘The Corps of Engineers and the Civil Works.” ‘‘A Regular 
Army Reserve.” ‘‘ British Empire Notes.’? ‘German Empire Notes.” 
‘On Both Sides of a War.’ ‘‘The Militia.”” ‘‘Coast Artillery Corps, 
N.G.N.Y.” ‘The Blue Jacket.” ‘In the Ranks.’ ‘‘ Garrison Gossip.’’ 


Journal of the United States Artillery. Fort Monroe, Va.: March- 
April, 1908.—‘‘The 12-inch Gun versus the 14-inch Gun.’’ ‘‘Emplacements 
and the Relations of the Engineer Department thereto.’’ ‘Heavy Calibre 
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Cannon in the Field.” ‘‘Gas Engines for Fortification Works.” *‘ Needs 
of the Militia Field Artillery.” ‘‘ Universal Mortar Plotting Board.’ 
‘Professional Notes.’’ 

Journal of the United States Infantry Association. Washington: 
May, 1908.—‘‘Address Before the Army Relief Society.” ‘‘Historical 
Resumé of Physical Training of Cadets at the U.S. Military Academy.”’ 
‘Progressive Infantry Instruction.” ‘‘ Philippine Infantry: A Plea for 
our Little Brown Soldiers.’’ “Speech to the South Boston Citizens’ 
Association.’’ ‘‘Translations and Reprints.’’ 
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The Evolution of the Submarine Boat, Mine, and Torpedo, from the 
Sixteenth Century to the Present Time. By Commander Murray 
F. Surter, Royal Navy. Portsmouth: Griffin and Co., 1907. 


Commander Sueter is a submarine expert, and in the exhaustive and 
valuable work before us, will be found a fund of useful and interesting 
information for all those who are anxious to make themselves acquainted 
with this fascinating subject. In a notice of a book of this kind, we 
can only point out to our readers very briefly what a storehouse of 
‘information students will find in its chapters. 

In his introductory remarks, the “author lays it down that :— 
‘The great potency of a submarine vessel lies in her invisible approach 
and the suddenness of her attack; when this is delivered on a war-vessel 
of the enemy, it may be considered oft the same level as sudden fire from 
a masked battery or from an ambush, which has never been forbidden by 
the conventions of international law, as secrecy has always been a great 
aim in war; therefore, why should the employment of the submarine boat 
be questioned in any way. An under-water boat offers the crew some 
protection, which is totally lacking in a surface torpedo-vessel, and as 
the accuracy of the Whitehead torpedo depends largely on the methed of 
discharge, a distinct advantage in this respect rests with the submarine.”’ 
In the above few sentences the author puts the whole case for submarines 
in a nutshell. 

Chapter I. the author devotes to what he calls ‘‘ Nature’s Submarine,” 
and he points out the lessons that may be drawn in the construction of 
submarines from a study of the conformation of the whale and salmon, 
which latter fish he considers Nature’s ideal model. 

In Chapters II. to VII., inclusive, the evolution of the submarine is 
traced from the appearance of the first submarine boat, the invention of 
one, William Bourne, in 1578, down to the completion and trials of 
Mr. Nordenfelt’s boat in the latter part of the eighties, which attracted 
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much interest and attention at the Jubilee Review of 1887. The late Sir 
Andrew Clarke strongly advocated the purchase of one of Mr. Nordenfelt’s 
boats for systematic experiment, as he considered that this was the right 
weapon to develop for the protection of important strategic ports abroad, 
in preference to a large expenditure on land fortifications. These opinions 
of twenty years ago, pressed very forcibly in official documents, have now 
begun to be generally recognised. 










Chapter VIII. is devoted to Spanish submarines, that country having 
begun experimenting with them as long ago as 1860, and a description is 
given of the Peral, called after its inventor, a Lieutenant Peral of the 
€ Spanish Navy, which was launched in 1888, but which on the whole was 
not a success. 

In Chapter X. the author deals at considerable length with submarine 
evolution in France, in view of the fact that the French are several years in 
advance of any other nation in modern submarine-boat construction ; this, 
in the author’s opinion, is not remarkable, since France has led Europe 
in naval designs for many generations. In the old maritime wars her ships 
were nearly always better than ours. She was the first nation to armour 
ships, introduce breech-loading guns, and latterly, her successes with the 
Belleville and Niclausse water-tube boilers are well known. 






































Starting with small submarines of 30 tons, the French designers have 
now reached boats of 800 tons, an advance due to systematic experiment ; 
a glimpse into the various stages of which the author gives, and which 
readers will find interesting and instructive. 


Chapter XI. is devoted to American submarines, full details being 
given of the Holland and Lake boats, the two types adopted by the United 
States Government, and then in succeeding chapters follows a description 
of the development of the submarine in our own and other European 
navies. As the type adopted in our service originally was the design of 
the American inventor, Mr. Holland, it is only natural that precedence 
has been given in the book to the U.S. submarines. 


Not less interesting and instructive are the chapters devoted to 
stability, motive power on the suface, motive power submerged, periscope 
navigation, and fumes, this last chapter bringing the part of the book 
devoted to submarines specially to a close. The author then traces 

2 the evolution of the submarine mine and of the locomotive torpedo, 
j after which the tactics of submarine boats are ably dealt with, 
; and a short description of the control of submarine and surface 
boats by Hertzian Waves is given. Commander Sueter concludes his most 
4 interesting and instructive work with the prophecy :—‘‘ That submarines 
and their weapons will form the chief protection of our coast-lines and 
adjacent narrow waters in our next naval struggle, there can be no reason 
to doubt. On the energy, skill, forethought, and patriotism of the per- 
sonnel engaged in this branch of torpedo warfare, much will depend, and 
great deeds may be accomplished. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING MAY, 1908. 


Elements of Statistics. By A. L. Bowtey. 38rd Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(P. S. King & Son.) London, 1907. 





Tactical Notes for D.t. By Captain R. Martin. 12mo. 1s. 6d. (Pre- 
sented.) (Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd.) London, 1908. 





Animal Management. Prepared in the Veterinary Department, for 
General Staff, War Office. (Official.) 8vo. 1s. 6d. ( Presented.) 
(Harrison & Sons.) London, 1908. 





L’Agonie d’un Cuirassé. By Captain Semenorr. Translated from the 
Russian by Commandant pe Barincourt. 8vo. 2s. (A. Challamel.) 
Paris, 1908. 





Felddienst-Ordnung. 12mo. (E. S. Mittler & Sohn.) Berlin, 1908. 





Bestimmungen fiir die grésseren Truppeniibungen (Manéver-Ordnung). 
12mo. (E. S. Mittler & Sohn.) Berlin, 1908. 





Zielbau-Vorschrift fiir Feld und Fuss Artillerie. 12mo. (E. S. Mittler 
& Sohn.) Berlin, 1908. 





Der Kleine Entfernungswesser 06 vom 16 April, 1907. 12mo. (E. S. 
Mittler & Sohn,) Berlin, 1908. 





The Campaign in Virginia, May and June, 1864. By T. Mrtiter Macurre. 
8vo. 4s. (Presented.) (William Clowes & Sons, Ltd.) London, 1908. 





La Crimée et Sébastopol de 1858 & 1856. By A. pu Casse. 8vo. Paris, 
1892. 
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Account of the Progress of the Expedition to Central Africa, 1850-58. 
By Dr. A. Pererman. Folio. London, 1854. 





Report on a Staff Ride held by the Chief of the General Staff, 7th to 12th 
October, 1907. 8vo. (Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 
1908. 





The Life of Sir Halliday Macartney, K.C.M.G. By D. C. Bovutezr. 8vo. 
21s. (John Lane.) London, 1908. 





General Sir James Gordon’s Lectures on Campaigns from 1796 to the 
Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 4 Vols. F’cap. folio. MSS. 1 Case Maps. 
(Presented.) n.p., n.d. 





General Jarry—Lectures—Des Régles, attentions et Precautions qui Con- 
cernent le tracé et la Mesure des Camps.—Des Marches et Mouve- 
ments des Armées. 2 Vols. F’cap. folio. MSS. n.p., n.d. 





Grant’s Campaign in Virginia, 1864 (The Wilderness Campaign). By 
Captain Vavenan-Sawyer, I.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Presented.) 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.) London, 1908. 





The Revolt in Hindustan, 1857-59. By Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn Woon. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Presented.) (Methuen & Co.) London, 1908. 





Staff Rides and Regimental-Tours. By Colonel R. C. B. Haxrne. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. (Presented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1908. 
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The Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbour. From Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Presented.) (Hugh Rees, 


Ltd.) London, 1908. 





The Campaign of 1815, Chiefly in Flanders. 
James. 8vo. 16s. (William Blackwood & Sons.) London, 1908. 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
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